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Designed for use by teachers, coordinators, and 
consultants from occupational education and special education 
programs, the inservice resource guide presents a system for 
developing and managing instruction for secondary level special needs 
learners (students traditionally identified as handicapped or 
disadvantaged)- Included are seven modules, each focusing upon one 
function in the development of instructional programs, and each 
including the following: (1) an introductory statement, (2) case 
studies describing special needs students and their teachers, (3) 
module goals statements, and (4) a description of the inservice 
experiences included in the module* Procedures for completing each 
inservice experience, resource materials, instructional planning 
forms, and completed example forms are provided for each of the 16 
inservice experiences within the modules, as well as a 
self-evaluation checklist and resource bibliography for each module. 
Module topics are the following (inservice experiences are in 
parentheses): (1) learner identification and analysis (collecting 
learner identification information, developing a learner analysis 
profile, and developing, a learning prescription), (2) cooperative 
instructional arrangements (developing a cooperative instructional 
arrangement) , (3) instructional resources (developing a special needs 
resource in ventory and establishing and/or using a special needs 
advisory committee), (4) cluster and content analysis (identifying 
career clusters and conducting a career cluster analysis) , (5) 
instructional planning (developing instructional modules/units and 
sequencing instruction) , (6) instructional implementation (analyzing 
instructional materials, providing reinforcement and feedback^, 
modifying the learning environment, and planning and coordinating 
work experience programs) , and (7) evaluation of learner progress 
(developing a learner performance prof ile and conducting a learner 
foll.owup survey) • (IM) 
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P R E FACE 



This resource guide contains a series of seven modules designed 
to acquaint occupational and special educators with a systematic process 
for developing instruction for special needs learners. The modules 
are designed to be used in an inservice setting. They are intended to 
help practicing teachers, consultants, and work coordinators plan, 
implement, and evaluate individualized educational programs for special 
needs learners. 

The instructional development model presented in these modules is 
directed at special needs students who are enrolled in occupational 
programs at the secondary school level. Most of the suggestions and 
example materials are focused on students with mild or moderate 
learning, physical, or behavioral problems. 

The modules may be used individually or collectively in both 
individual or small group inservice activities. The concepts, 
procedures, and suggested resource materials enable the user(s) to 
design and develop a comprehensive instructional program. The products 
xvThich are developed in each module represent one component of an 
individual educational program for a special needs learner . 
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A C K N 0 W L E D G E M b N T S 



The development, formative evaluation, and revision of these materials 
has resulted from the efforts and contributions of several individuals. 
Thirty-tVv^o teachers, counselors, and coordinators from the Decatur Public 
Schools and Champaign Community Schools participated in the field testing 
by utilizing the modules with special needs learners enrolled in their 
class during the Fall Semester, 1975. A panel uf experts composed of 
teacher educators, secondary school personnel, local program directors, 
and state department of education personnel from several different states 
assisted in identification of the competencies and reviewed the field 
test versions of the modules* 
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Teacher-Counselor 
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HOW TO USE THIS GUIDE 



The purpose of this resource document is to improve instructional 
programs and services for special needs learners. The concepts, resources, 
and suggestions presented . here are desi;jned to help teachers improve the 
planning, implementation, and evaluation of individualized educational 
programs at the secondary level. Although the suggestions and resources 
are integrated in a series seven sequential modules, it is not mandatory 
that all modules be used, nor that they be used in their numbered sequence. 
There are numerous and complex considerations to be made in developing 
instruction; and because of the vast range of differences in instruc- 
tional situations and teacher needs, it is anticipated that each reader 
will find a different way in which to use the information in the Guide. 



Individual Use \ 

If you are reviewing or using this resource guide informally, here are 



a few suggestions that may be helpful in getting started. 

1. The following section, M INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
SYSTEM, will give you a graphic and narrative over- 
view of the basic process for instructional develop- 
ment used in this Guide . 

2. For more specific information on the Modules, Inservice 
Experiences and resource materials contained in each 
module, review the MODULE DESCRIPTIONS in a following 
section. 

3. If you are wondering about who are "special needs 
learners," a brief description of the concept of 
special needs and a definition are provided in the 
section entitled SPECIAL NEEDS LEARi^ERS. 
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4. V/hen you. are ready to consider using the modules, it 
will be helpful to complete the SELF-DIRECTED NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT. This checklist will enable you to identify 
one or more modules which are particularly appropriate 
for your situation or needs. ^ ' V 

5. If you decide to complete a modure'^or series of modules 
you will generally find it helpful to work with at least 
one other person. The guidelines and suggestions in 
most of the modules call for the cooperation of occupa- 
tional educators and special educators. If you are an 
occupational educator, it will be. important to get advice, 
reactions, and assistance from a special educator as you 
develop a special needs learner's instructional program. 
If you are a special educator, it will be important to 
obtain assistance and cooperation from persons in occupa-. 
Clonal programs to insure that your student's will be 
vocationally prepared. 



Small Group /Team Use 

During the field testing of these 'materials , several of the participants 
worked in small groups. The groups were composed of occupational and special 
educators working as a team to design an instructional program for an 
individual learner or a small group of special needs learners. This arrange- 
ment provided for a great deal of positive interaction, and resulted in 
several new and productive experi^^.ncies for. 'the teachers involved and their 
special needs learners. 

Each Inservice Experience can be completed by either an individual or 
an instructional team. On several of the instructional planning forms that 
are to be completed, space is permitted for the names of the cooperating 
instructional team members who 'w.&re.^.^^^^ in compiling the information. 

Module 2 is designed to .identiFy^'th who would be appropriate 

members of the instructional team. 

Prior.vto selecting or initiating any of the modules, the first four 
steps described above under Indivi'dual Use should be completed by the team. 
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Colored Sheets 



In each module there are several sheets of yellow paper which present 
resource materials or example forms. These are designed to supplement the 
guidelines and suggestions in each Inservice Experience with example 
documents. 



Coding ^ 

A multiple digit code is used to identify and organize the modules, 
inservice experiences, and resource materials. An explanation of the 
code is provided below: 



V 



Module 2 

Inservice Experience No. 2 in 
Module 2 

Resource material/ example No. 2 
in Inservice Experience 2 
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Instructional Planning Forms 



In all but two of the 16 Inservice Experiences there is an inr-tructional 
planning form to be developed. In Module 1, for example, the second Inservice 
Experience focuses on Developing a Learner Analysis Profile. A completed 
example of the profile is included (yellow sheet) in the Inservice Experience. 
The guidelines and suggestions for the Inservice Experience outline a number 
of considerations and procedures for developing the profile. A blank copy 
of the profile form to be used by the inservice participant (s) is included 
at the end of the Inservice Experience. After completing or compiling the 
instructional planning form a self-evaluation checklist can be used to 
obtain feedback. ^ 



AN INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT SYSTEM 



The modules in this Guide represent the major components of a system for 
developing and managing instruction for special needs learners. This section 
briefly explains how the modules "go together" to provide a functional 
system for developing, implementing, and evaluating instruction and 
supportive services* 

The figure on the following page illustrates the system and identifies 
each of the modules. Ideally, this system would be used with individual 
special needs learners because all of the seven components are essential in 
an effective pro-ram* However, some of the components are less critical 
for individualization than others. Identifying Instructional Resources 
(Module ^Z) and the Cluster and Content Analysis (Module 4) modules, for 
instance, are not directly focused on the individual student, but instead on 
the existing school and community resources and the cluster of occupations 
being analyzed. 

■ Most teachers and coordinators are already designing and providing 
instruction in a manner similar to that suggested by the system t The basic 
functions and ideas suggested by this system are not new to education. 
They are basic, fundamental components for providing effective educational 
programs. There are, however, several special features of the system which 
make it appropriate for special needs learners. The system for developing 
instruction begins by identifying and analyzing the special educational 
needs of ^an individual learner. Once these needs are clearly identified, 
a cooperative instructional arrangement involving occupational educators, 
special educators, and other key professionals is organized. This coopera- 
tive instructional team then addresses the identified educational needs. 
In the later stages of the system, following the collection of information 



on resources which are available and the competencies required in the v;orld 
of work, an individual program is planned, implemented, and evaluated by 
the cooperative instructional team. During and following the learner's 
program, evaluations of progress are obtained. Evaluative information is 
continuously fed back to each of the components to improve the input provided 
by the component for a particular learner, as well as future learners. For 
instance, if suff icient . educational progress was made over a semester or 
school year so that the learner is no longer considered handicapped, this 
information, when processed through the feedback loop, would alter the 
learner's identification status. Similarly, if a special needs learner 
was assisted by funds from a new, private foundation, this information would 
be fed back so that the name of the foundation would appear on the list of 
instructional resources and be used as a future reference. 

There are, of course, other ways in which to arrange the components 
of this system. Some educators would sugge^-:. that the system begin with 
identifying the available -instructional resources or analyzing the knowledges 
and skills needed for employment. However, based on the field testing of 
the module series by teachers and coordinators , the system presented here 
provides a feasible and productive plan of attack for designing and 
implementing programs and services for the special needs learner. 

A full description of each of the system components and sub-components 
can be found in the Module Descriptions on the following pages. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT SYSIEH 




MODULE DESCRIPTIONS 



A series of seven, modules is .'included in this inservice resource 

g^ide. The modules are designed f.or use by teachers, coordinators, and 
consultants from occupational education and special education programs. 
Each module focuses upon one function in developing instructional programs 
for special needs learners. 

Included in the front section of each module are the following: 
(1) an introductory statement, (2) case studies describing special needs 
students and their teachers, (3) module goals statements, and (4) a 
description of the inservice experiences included in the module. From one 
to four inservice experiences are included in a module — with 16 inservice 
experiences in total. Procedures for completing each inservice experience, 
resource materials, instructional planning forms, and completed example 
forms are included in each of the 16 inservice experiences. Once you have 
completed an inservice experience a self-evaluation checklist is provided 
along with a resource bibliography. 

Module 1: 

Learner Identification and Analysis 

This module includes three inservice experiences which outline pro- 
cedures for collecting learner identification information and- analyzing 
the strengths, weaknesses, and functional problems which the identified 
learner exhibits. Utilizing the assessment information to develop a 
prescription which describes "how the student learns most effectively" 
is also included. The three inservice experiences included are: 

0 Collecting Learner Identification Information (I.l) 

o Developing a Learner Analysis Profile (1.2) 

o Developing a Learning Prescription (1.3) 
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Module 2: 

Cooperative Instructional Arrangements 



Module 2 involves identifying other teachers and specialists who work 
with selected special needs learners. In order to plan .and ..implement an 
effective program for a special needs learner, the cooperative involvement 
of several professionals is required. This module enables the user to 
identify and establish a cooperative, working arrangement with other pro- 
fessionals who work with the learner on a regular basis. The only inservice 
experience in this module is entitled: 

e Developing a Cooperative Instructional Arrangement (II. 1) 



Module 3: 

Instructional Resources 



The full and efficient use of the personnel, services, and resources 
which are available in the school and community is highly important in 
providing instructional programs for special needs learners. This module 
describes techniques for identifying school and community resources which 
are available for special needs learners and their teachers. Several 
guidelines for establishing and using a program advisory committee to 
assist in identifying community resources are also included. The two 
inservice experiences in this module are: 

o Developing a Special Needs Resource Inventory (III.l) 

• Establishing and/or Using a Special Needs Advisory 
Committee (III. 2) 



Module 4: 

Cluster and Content Analysis 

This module outlines procedures for identifying and analyzing a cluster 
of occupations. This step is extremely important for identifying the skills, 
knowledges, and basic competencies the special needs learner will need for 
"employment- and independent adult living. Occupational training which is 
based on the skills/needed in a cluster of occupations will provide the 
learner with more than one ^career option "once he enters the world of work. 
The two inservice experiences in this module outline procedures for: 

o Identifying Career Clusters.. (IV. 1) 

o Conducting A Career 'Cluster Analysil^ (IV. 2) 
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Module 5: 

Instructional Planning 



The planning and sequencing of individual modules or units of instruc- 
tion is described in this module. The units or modules are based on a 
"task" (such as Completing a job application form) which the student is to 
perform at the completion of the module. When the unit or module is developed 
it identifies the: occupational performance objectives, basic skills and 
concepts required (such as measuring), and instructional activities and 
materials to be used. Two inservice experiences are included: 

Developing Instructional Modules /Units (V.l) 
o Sequencing Instruction (V.2) 

Module 6: 

Instructional Implementation 

This module includes four inservice experiences which outline considera- 
tions that are important in various stages of implementing an instructional 
program for a special needs learner. The four inservice experiences include: 

o Analyzing Instructional Materials (VI. 1) 

o Providing Reinforcement and Feedback (VI. 2) 

o Modifying the Learning Environment (VI. 3) 

« Planning and Coordinating Work Experience Programs (VI. 4) 

Module 7 : 

Evaluation of Learner Progress 

During and at the completion of instruction, evaluation of the learner's 
progress is essential. Techniques for measuring and profiling the attainment 
of objectives and basic skills are included in this module, along with a pro- 
cedure for conducting a learner follow-up survey. The two inservice experiences 
in this final module are: 

o Developing a Learner Performance Profile (VII. 1) 
t> Conducting a Learner Follow-up Survey (VII. 2) 
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, ,\ . SPECIAL >EEDS LEARNERS 

"Special needs learner" refers to those individuals who have tradi- 
tionally been identified as handicapped or disadvantaged. It is important 
to note, however, that the term "special needs" identifies the learner in 
a completely different way than do the terms "handicapped or disadvantaged." 
Instead of identifying the learner as a person with a deficit, problem, or 
inadequacy, we are identifying the person simply as someone who has a dif- 
ferent set of needs. This set of "special needs" which the learner exhibits 
requires us, as educators, to modify our instructional programs and provide 
additional services in order to meet those needs. The special needs learner 
is someone who requires additional, intensive instruction and supportive 
services before he can succeed in an educational program. The individual 
with special needs is defined by what he requires from us, and not by 
medical or psychological labels. 

The following definition can be used to identify the population of 
learners for whom the ideas and techniques in this Guide are intended. 

Scmecne with Special Needs 

• • • is an individual who is having difficulty succeeding in a regular or 
special^ careers-oriented educational program due to the effects of a 
disability J disadvantage^ and/or dysfunctional school placement^ and who 
requires: 

1. individually prescribed^ unique and more powerful teaching 
techniques^ 

2. supplemental or supportive services which vary in type and 
extent depending on individual need^ and 

3. additional resources from society for his education and for 
his acceptance by society* 
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SELF-DIRECTED NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

The Self-Directed Needs Assessment is designed to assist you in 
selecting modules and inservice experiences which are appropriate for 
meeting the inservice education needs of teachers and other professionals 
working with special needs learners. It can be used by individuals or 
teams to assess: (1) the importance of a series of professional tasks 
in their local program situation, and (2) to what extent they feel they 
need *to know more about the tasks. 

A series of 24 professional tasks are listed on the assessment check- 
list to be reviewed. For each task the reader is asked to consider two 
questions. Based on the response to these questions, suggestions are made 
which direct the reader to specific modules and inservice experiences which 
pertain to the task. 

Once the inservice experiences have been completed, the Self Needs 
Assessment can be used again to determine the amount of information gained. 
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SELF - DIRECTED NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



[>irectione : This checklist ia deaigned to hslp you (or you and your colleaguea) select modulea and im 
your needs and intereata* For eau^ of the tasks Hated in the left hand column, you (or i 
If you do not perform the task lea\}e it blank* After oonpleting the checklist, add your c 
in tha exarr^le* lou may want to discuss the results with your inaervice director* 



Nome: 



Position : 
School: _ 
Date: 



Professional Tasks 

L Collect and use available assessnent 

Information 
L Collect and use available assessment 

Information 

I Collaborate with other educators, 

specialists and parents In evaluating 
the learner's educational needs 

\ Develop an Individual learning pre- 
scription describing optlmua conditions 
and media for Instruction 

Design and Impleiaent a system for 
monitoring and feeding back learner 
progress and achleveaent on a regular 
basis 

Identify resource personnel (e.g. 
reading specialists or blllngulsts) 
capable of providing supportive help 

Formalize a cooperative, team teaching 
plan for serving special needs learners 

Identify a variety of community and 
govemnental agency resources In 
planning Instructional programs and 
services 

Establish and/or use program advisory 
committees 

Identify occupations and clusters of 
occupations . 

7 Analyze occupational /career clusters to 
determine competencies needed In the 
world of work 
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Question 1; 

How critical Is successful 
performance of this task of the 
overall effectiveness of your 
program? 



Unim- 
portant 



Question 2 ; 

I feel a need to know more 
about this task? 



Impor- 
tant 



Kxtreme ly 
Critical 



3 



3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 



Yes, a 
bit more 



Yes, 
much more 



0 

4 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 
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ijuestion 1: 
iiov critical is successful 
performiice o£ this tatik of the 
overall effectiveness of your 
proiiram? 


(|uesClon 2! 
1 feel a need to know more 
ubuut tills tusk? 


Cw^ulatm 
Scon 


Suggested Modules . 
If the cumulative score 
for a task is 7 or greater, 
you should consioer review- 
ing the following modules 
and insenice experiences* 


.Prof(ifiSional Tasks 


/;»;:>> 


Wit Critical 


i/c yes, a 
bit inoTs 






U Identtfy the basic aptitudes and 
compecencies ic^ti rlnEcr dexterity 
or sequencing, skills) required for 
enployment In a given career. 


1 


2 3 5 


1 2 3 4 


5 




Nodule 4; I.E. IV. 2 


12 Plan a sequence of nodules or units of 
, instruction accordinp, to the learner's 
needs 


: 1 


2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4, 


5 





Module 5; I.E, V.2 


13 Identify modules or linlts of 
instruction appropriate for special ' 
needs learners 


1 


2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 


5 





Module 5; U. V.l 


,14 Coordinate. occupational and academic 

. instruction 






1 2 3 "'^ '4 


5 




Module 5; I.E. V.l , 


15 Develop perfonnance objectives and 
coals 


1 


2 3-45 


12 3 4 


5 




Module 5; I.E. V.l 


16 Identify instructional activities 
appropriate for special needs learners 


1 


2 3 4 5 


1 2 1 i 

A 4. J 4 


J 





Module 5; I.E. V.l 


17 employ tccliniques or principles of 
special instruction (e,^ discrla- 
inatlon learning or cue redundancy) 


1 


2 3 4 S 


■1*34 


5 




Module 5; I.E. V.l 
Module 6; I.E. VI.2 


10 tvaiuate and select instructional 
materials appropriate for special 
needs learners 


1 


2 3 4 5 


123 4 


5 




Module 6; I.E. VI.l 


19 Provide reinforcement for leamlnp 


1 


2 3 4 5' 


1 2 3 4 


■ 5 


. 


Module 6; I.E. VI.2 


20 Manage and nwdlfy when necessary the 

Luui^i eijUiiJj».nL| raciiiCieSj 

materials, and conditions In the 
leaminp environment 


1 


2 3 4 5 


12 3 4 


5 





Module 6; I.E. VI. 3 


21 Plan and coordinate off-campus work 
(on-the-job) instruction 




2 3 4 : 5 


1234 


5 




Module 6; I.E. .VI.4 


22 Plan and coordinate! nr-cniapun vork 
: (on-the-job) instruction ■ 


1 


2 3 4,5, 


1 2 3 4 


5 




Hodule 6; I.E. VI.4 


23 Use a variety of performance measures 
to assess a learner's prepress 


1 


2 ,34 5 


1 2 3,4^ 


5 




lodulc 7; I.E. VII.l 


24 Obtain follow-up infornatlon on 

O \ needs students leaving or 
EHJClng from school programs 


^, 1 


2 3 4' 5 


1 2 3 4 


.5 




lodule 7; I.E. VII. 2 ; 



MODULE 1: 

LEARNER IDENTIFICATION AND ANALYSIS 



One of the first and most important considerations in developing cur- 
riculum or instructional plans is the target audience which will be served. 
Assessing the learner's level of educational, psychological, physiological, 
cognitive, and social development is an important initial activity for voca- 
tional and special educators. Recognizing the unique characteristics and 
special needs of individual students is essential in determining what 
instructional content is appropriate and which teaching methods and materials 
can be used . effectively . 



Overview j 

. This module describes three activities which are critical in the process 
of identifying . and analyzing the needs of special learners. Each activity 
is aimed at collecting and compiling information to answer these basic 
assessment questions: 

1. What is the general nature of the learner's educational problem(s)? 

2. What specific learning weakness, problems, and strengths does the 
learner demonstrate? 

3- What types of materials and methods and learning situations are 
most appropriate for this learner? 
First, some ^jasic identification infomnation is needed to determine the 
general nature of the learning problem. Often this information can be found 
on referral forms which describe the student and tell "why" he or she is in 
need of special services. While such information is usually collected for 
administrative purposes, it can also be helpful to the instructional 
development team of occupational and special educators as well. 

Once the special needs learner is identified through the accumulation 
of basic referral information, a more detailed analysis of the- student's 
learning strengths, weaknesses, and special problems needs to be under- 
taken. This learner analysis is based on information from documented Sources, 
as well as observable learner behaviors, and provides an overview of the 
learner's unique characteristics in a variety of different performance areas. 

The third basic type of information is provided in the form of a learning 
prescription. Based on available diagnostic information and the learner 
analysis profile, a description should be prepared to provide information 
on the individual's learning style. A learning prescription outlines the 
instructional techniques and materials which are most appropriate for the ' 
learner being served. , 




Finally, it should be pointed out that learner analysis is a continuous, 
oii-^going process rather than solely a one-time assessment activity. Frequent 
teachers, psychologists , and others consider this activity to be a staffing 
v/here test data and student records are reviewed. To be effectively utilized 
learner analysis profiles and learning prescriptions must be reviewed and 
up-dated at least every two months. The cooperative team should review the 
learner's progress relative to gains and improvements made in eacta of 'the 
analysis profile areas. The ultimate goal is to remediate and minimize 
the learner's special needs to a level where he or she can be productively 
employed and economically independent. 

John: A Case Study / I 

John and his family recently raoved to the community. He is 16 years old 
and will be beginning the 10th grade in the Fail. In his previous school he 
was placed in a classroom for the educable mentally retarded. After reviewing 
John's records, the school psychologist and director of special education 
decided to conduct an educational assessment and a placement staffing. This 
is a common practice in most school districts for new students .who have 
transferred from special education programs in other districts, as well as 
for students in the district who are referred for special education services. 
This school district, like others in the state, is required to conduct an 
assessment and placement staffing for each special needs student at least 
once a year and more frequently if necessary. 

The school psychologist assembled and reviewed all of the information 
from John's previous school records. Based on the available test information 
and other data, the school psychologist evaluated John using a series of 
aptitude tests and interest inventories. 
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; For the firsC two weeks of school John was placed in several regular 
classes and in a special education resource room. The resource room teacher 
used a number of diagnostic exercises during the first two weeks of school to 
assess his skills and aptitudes in: basic math and measurement, verbal com- 
munication, writing, sequencing, spatial perception, and a number of other 
areas. Ms. Galli, the resource teacher, also closely observed the develop- 
ment of John's social relationships with his fellow students. In addition to 
being placed in English, American History, and General Math, John was also 
enrolled in an introductory auto mechanics course. Each of these regular 
class teachers was asked by Ms. Galli to provide John with as many exploratory 
experiences as possible during the first two weeks. 

During the third week of school the Assistant Director of Special 
Education for the school district scheduled a meeting of John's teachers, a 
counselor, the school psychologist, and his parents. At the meeting the 
psychologist presented and discussed the information he had accumulated from 
the records and through testing. Ms. Galli indicated that the diagnostic 
exercises in the resource room had shown John in need of extensive additional 
help in basic math processes (addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division), and in writing. The auto mechanics teacher, Mr. Laird, noted 
that John is extremely interested in working on small gas engines because he 
has a mini-bike. Mr. Laird felt that with some extra help in math and 
measuring John can continue in the regular class. 

During the discussion John's problems and strengths in different basic 
skill areas were recorded on a Learner Analysis Profile chart. After 45 
minutes of discussion a comprehensive "picture" of John begins to appear on 
the profile chart. John's parents and teachers are able to see graphically 
the areas from several presented on the profile, in which John will need 
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special assistance. Based on the profile and the discussion which has taken 
place, the group decides to keep John in the five classes in which he is 
presently enrolled. However, the director suggests that the group meet ^ 
again after the first seraester to review John's progress. 

As the meeting comes to a close, the teachers appear to express a common 
interest and concern for John. The auto mechanics and resource room teachers 
decide to schedule a' weekly meeting to coordinate some of the resource room 
instruction in basic math with the applied math John will be learning in 
the auto mechanics class. By listening to each other's experiences with John, 
both the teachers and his parents feel that they have a more extensive and 
thorough understanding of John's educational needs. His parents also feel 
quite satisfied that the school is making an extended effort to address 
their son's individual needs. 



Goals 



Condition: Given the responsibility to initiate and deveop career- 
oriented educational experiences for special needs learners, 
upon completion of this module the inservice participant 
will: 

Performance 

Competencies: 1. Compile an identification/referral information form 

for at least one special needs learner. 

2. Collaborate with other educators in the development 

of a learner analysis profile for at least one special 
needs learner, describing the learner's strengths and 
weaknesses. 

3. Develop a learning prescription for at least one 
special needs learner, describing optimum conditions 
and media for instruction. 



3t 
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Inservice Experience Descriptions 



Three inservice experiences are included in this module. Each of thes 
inservice experiences may be used in either individual or small group 
instructional situations. In either case, these activities are designed to 
acquaint the inservice participant (s) with procedures, criteria, and guide- 
lines for identification and assessment of special needs learners. 



Inservice Experience I.l: 

COLLECTING LEARNER IDENTIFICATION INFORMATION 



This experience involves collecting basic information on each of the 
special needs learners as they are referred or informally identified. The 
basic student information is collected from student files and personal 
interviews. The product from this experience is a completed student infor- 
mation form on each student. 

Inservice Expereince 1.2: 

DEVELOPING A LEARNER ANALYSIS PROFILE 

This experience enables the members of the cooperative instructional 
team and other supportive personnel to develop an individual profile on 
the special needs learner to be served. This profile analysis provides 
an assessment relative to eight basic skill areas (e.g., quantitative skill 
verbal skills). The product from this experience is a completed learner 
analysis profile. 

Inservice Experience 1.3: 
DEVELOPING A LEARNING PRESCRIPTION 



This experience focuses upon using the identification and profile 
information to suggest instructional techniques and materials which may 
be appropriate for the learner. The product of this experience is a 
description of the media, methods, and instructional situations which 
will be most appropriate for the special needs learner. 
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N 

I Inservice Experience Selector ) 

\, - 

Following consultation with the inservice director, I (we) have decided 
to undertake and complete the Inservice Experiences which , are checked (/) 
below for Module 1. 



Inservice Experience I.l: Date: 
Collecting Learner Identi- 
fication Information 



Inservice Experience 1.2: ' School: 
Developing a Learner 
Analysis Profile 

Inservice Experience 1.3: Inservice Director: 

Developing a Learning 
Prescription 



Participant Name(s) 
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INSERVICE EXPERIENCE I.l: 

COLLECTING LEARNER IDENTIFICATION INFORMATION 



The first step in the process of identif icaCion of a special needs learner 
involves the collection of certain basic information about the student. Most 
school districts have established a referral process which is used to identify 
students in need of special services. In the past, ^Ken teachers or other 
professionals have felt that a student is having problems which require 
special attention, the student has frequently been "referred," and subsequently 
taken out of the regular instructional program. In some cases, the resulting 
placement in special classes has proven to be productive, while in many others 
it has been shown to be of little benefit for the mildly or moderately handi- 
capped student. In either case, the identification and referral process has 
often removed the student from the peer group, and negatively labelled him or 
her to both the student's peer group and the teaching staff. 

The current trend in providing special services is to decrease the number 
of "referrals out" of regular programs. The aim instead is to minimise 
labelling, utilize the "least restrictive placement" for the student, and 
provide special assistance for both the teacher and student in the regular class 
room (whenever possible). When managed properly, this arrangement can provide 
an optimum and productive learning environment for the student with reduced 
opportunity for the stigma of labelling to occur. ^ . 

However, some basic information is needed before the special services can 
be provided to the student while he/she is enrolled in either regular or 
specially-designed occupational programs. The identification referral 
process usually begins when a teacher or parent feels it necessary to bring 
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to the attention of other teachers, specialists, coordinators, and administrators 
the fact that a particular student is having difficulty. The first step in this 
process involves collecting some basic information to verify that the student 
is indeed having such difficulty that further professional attention is needed. 



(^Guidelines and Suggestions 



The following guidelines provide several procedures and suggestions which 
can be used for collecting student identification information. These sug- 
gestions will enable you to become familiar with the referral and identifi- 
cation process used in your school district, or to develop one for your ^ 
program if it is needed. After reading this section you should complete a 
Student Identification Form for at least one special needs learner with whom 
you will be or presently are working. 

1. Review any existing identification criteria, procedures 
and/or forms used for the referral of special students 
in the district. It is important that you are familiar 
with any existing process so that the identification 
process developed or used here does not result in a 
duplication of effort. 

2. It is also important to consider the state department's 
identification criteria as well. Often times in order 
for the district to receive state grants or reimbursement 
for services to special students, certain identification 
information is required. Depending upon the local district's 
plan for providing this information, it may or may not be 
necessary to consider this in collecting student identifica- 
tion information. A sample of the identification information 
required in Illinois for reimbursement of vocational educa- 
tion programs for disadvantaged persons is provided on the 
following page. 

[RESOURCE MATERIAL: Identification of a Disadvantaged 
Person (State of Illinois)^ Form I. 1.1] 
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3. The third step involves deciding specifically upon what type of 
identification information is important and essential to collect. 
Most student identification or referral forms include the 
following: 

n Name, age, birthdate, sex, school and grade 
placement of student 

o Name, address, and phone numbers of parents 
or guardians 

e Date on which the information is submitted 
for review 

o Name of referring teacher or teachers, or, 
in some instances, parents 

Reason for the referral (usually a detailed 
description of the specific problems the 
student is encountering) 

o Special services the student is already receiving 

o Type of action the referring professional 
suggests as being appropriate 

« Name and title of the individual to whom the 
identification information is submitted • This 
is usually the building principal or director 
of special education. 

The sample student identification form (1.1.2) provided on the fol- 
lowing page illustrates a form that is currently used for this 
purpose. This form was prepared by the counselor when our example 
student, John, enrolled at MacArthur High School. After reviewing 
this form, you should carefully consider the exact information 
you feel is needed for the identification process in your situation. 

[RESOURCE MATERIAL: Student Information/ Identification Fornix 
Form 1.1.2] 

4. Careful consideration also has to be given to how the student identi- 
fication information will be collected. Questions of who should 
compile the information, and which information sources are to be used 
will also influence the identification-referral process. In some 
instances parents will point out the specific problems to individual 
teachers or counselors, and request that a referral be initiated. 

In most cases however, teachers or other school personnel will 
initiate the referral and utilize their observations as an information 
base when compiling the necessary information. Parent and student 
interview school records, and numerous other references can and 
should be consulted for background information. 
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Form I. 1. 1 



IDENTIFICATION OF A DISADVANTAGED PERSON (State of Illinois) 

IDENTIFYING DISADVANTAGED AND HANDICAPPED PERSONS 

Proper identification of disadvantaged and handicapped persons 
facilitates occupational education program planning; evaluation; 
reporting and funding; and accountability at federal, regional, 
state, and local levels • Each local educational agency should 
establish its own identification system based on the definitions 
and the criteria as explained in this chapter* 

The identification process is an annual activity. A person who 
has overcome his disadvantagement or handicap during one school 
year should not need special services the next year to succeed 
in an occupational program. Therefore, he should no longer be 
identified as disadvantaged or handicapped. Also, a student who 
has been identified as disadvantaged or handicapped in the program 
in which he was formerly enrolled may no longer be so identified 
if he changes to a program in which he can succeed without 
special assistance. 

Identification of a Disadvantaged Person 

A disadvantaged person is one who has an academic, socioeconomic, 
cultural or other disadvantagement which prevents him from succeeding 
definition in a regular occupational program designed for a person witliout such 
a disadvantagement, and, who for that reason^ needs a program modif id- 
eation, supplemental services and/or special educational program in 
order to benefit from occupational education. 

Disadvantaged persons shall be identified by one or more of the 
following criteria or other similar documented criteria: 

• Are overage for grade by at least two years 

Criteria For • Have difficulty communicating in writing or speaking 

Identification 

• Are frequently absent from class or work without 
apparent cause 

• Have a reading level at least two grades below 
grade placement 

• Have a mathematical ability at least two grades 
belov grade placement 

• Exhibit hostile or apathetic behavior 

• Need economic assistance to continue their educational 
programs 
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SPECIAL NEEDS PKOGRAII - STUDENT INF0RMATI0N7IDEMTIFICATI0N FORM 

DirectioYiQ: Please complete ac much of the information hcLoio as pociiible. ^Sources 
of information to be uaed in completing thi^ form include: pupil school records^ 
classroom observationG J and individual counseling with the student. 

Student Name: ^^p^,^. Grade /Q Referral date 7/^ 

Address: /^2S^ U) A'.j^.^ ^A //^^ yf^ Sex Dlrthdate -/^^^^^ 

Arc: / /a> 

Reason for Referral Action: r>^ y^^^^. y^^^^v^^ . 



PARENTS: Father's Narae: . ^7!!/.^^>^<^.f^^ . 




Address: ^ /UJ , y^;.^. y^/ Telephone: f S^-^/C. 7 

Mother's Name: (j^.-^^^^ 



— — 

Address: A^^v-j^ Telephone: 

Guardian's Name: Relationship; 

Address: Telephone: 

EMPLOYMENT: Father: /'Z^^^^^JF^ A^^^^^ 



(occuvation Mother: ^^/^ ^^^^^^^^i 
and place / 



ana 

of erploij- Guardian: 

ment) 

PARENTS CONTACTED: Yes No 

STUDENT EMPLOYIIENT GO.\LS: 



SPECIAL SERVICES BEING RECEIVED: /^^y'^V^J^ U/// ' r:^^^^^. 



RECEIVED BY : '' (7 3 . (Title) ^ JU, ,JJ^^, ZV fPatc) x ^'J-7A 



1^ 

ACTION TAKEN 
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Beproauctzon Master 
SPECIAL NEEDS PROGRAM - STUDENT INFORMATION/IDENTIFICATION FORM 

Directions: ^ Please complete as much of the information belau) as possible. Sources 
of information to be used in completing this form include: ptcpil school records^ ' 
classroom observations, and individual counseling with the student. ^ 

Student Name; ^ Grade Referral date 

^^^^ess: Sex Birthdate 

* -- — 

Age: 

Reason for Referral Action: 



PARENTS: Father's Name: 



Addrecs: Telephone; 

Mother's Name: 



Address: Telephone: 

Guardian's Name: ^Relationship; 

Address: Telephone: 

E>[PLOYMENT: Father: 



(occupation Mother: 
and place 

of employ Guardian : ' ^ 

ment) ^ ~ 

PARENTS CONTACTED: Yes No 

STUDENT EMPLOYMENT GOALS: 



SPECIAL SERVICES BEING RECEIVED: 



RECEIVED BY: 
ACTION TAKEN': 



, (Title): 



fDate) : 



Recently numerous questions and discussions .relating to the con 
fidentiality of student records have emerged from court rulings 
It is important to determine your school district's policy 
regarding the use of information in student files for purposes 
of referral-identification. 



When an identification-referral form is developed or adapted 
from an existing one, it should be reviewed by other staff 
members and tried out on several special needs students. " 

Once the student identification information is collected and 
summarized, it must be submitted to the appropriate person 
for action. As suggested earlier, this will usually be the 
building principal or director of special education. However, 
it is important that this individual have the responsibility 
and authority to see that the referral-identification is 
acted upon. 

Depending upon the availability of special services and the 
nature of the student's special need, a variety of actions 
may then be undertaken by the principal or director of special 
services. In some cases it may be appropriate • to conduct a 
meeting of the student's teachers to determine what special 
considerations or modifications are needed in the student's 
instructional program. In other cases it may be necessary 
to have the student's hearing or vision tested, or to have 
a diagnostic-prescriptive assessment done to detenaine more 
specifically the student's learning problem(s). 

In summary, the ideatification-ref erral process can easily 
become bogged down in paperwork and exhaustive procedures. 
It is best to keep it as simple and as efficient as possible. 
Collect only the information needed to have the student 
formally identified as a special needs learner. To accomplish 
this the information collected on each student should reflect 
the identification information needs of: 

t> the cooperative team of teachers who \;ill be 
or are working with the student. 

o tne state and/or federal agencies who may 
provide reimbursement or special funding on 
a per student basis. 

u the local special education orograra identi- 
fication criteria. 
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Self-Check Evaluation 



Inservice Experience I.l: Collecting Learner Identification Information 

Directions: This self-check is designed to help you evaluate 
"ipv tWs ynsevv^^ the "i tems'''helow^^^^^^ student 

information-referral form which you have compiled for a special needs student. 
Expand or revise the form or the information presented following this evaluation. 



1. Describes the learning 

problem only superficially 



2. Descriptive information on 12 3 
the student is incomplete 

3. Descriptive information 12 3 
on the parents /guardians 

is incomplete 



4. Referring teachers or per- 
sonnel are not identified 

5. No suggestions are pro- 
vided on possible special 
services needed 

6. No indications as to whether 
parents were or should be 
notified 



Accurately describes the 
general learning problem 
encountered by the student 

Descriptive information on 
the student is complete 

Descriptive information on 
the parents/guardians is 
complete 



1 2 3 Referring teachers or per- 
sonnel are identified 

1 2 3 Clear, concise, and reasonable 
suggestions are made on appro- 
priate special services 

1 2 3 Clear indication that parents 
have or have not been notified 
and supporting reasons given 



Comments: 



Suggestions for Modification of the Student Identification Form: 
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INSERVICE EXPERIENCE 1.2: 

DEVELOPING A LEARNER ANALYSIS PROFILE 



" NOTE:- This^inser-vlce- experience should be -conducted only - - 

after the instructors have had some experience in 
working with the special needs leamer(s) who has 
been identified. A minimum of two weeks of regular 
classroom contact with the student is needed before 
a realistic and comprehensive learner analysis pro- 
file can be developed. 

Once the student (s) has been formally identified, it then becomes the 
responsibility of the cooperative instructional team (occupational and 
special educators) to design and implement an effective instructional 
program. One of the tasks which needs to be completed during the early 
phase of instructional development is the preparation of a Learner Analysis 
Profile, 

The e earner Analysis Profile is designed to provide the cooperating 
team with an overview of the student's learning strengths and w^eaknesses, . 
which, in turn, provides a basis for developing a learning prescription for 
the student. It is important to note here that both strengths and weaknesses 
can provide important diagnostic information for teachers, counselors, and 
other personnel who have contact with the student. 

In the past educators have typically looked at the problems of special 
students and attempted to provide special remediation in discrete disability 
areas, e.g., mental retardation or emotional disturbance. Oftentimes, 
however, we have found that certain individuals have overcome their handicaps 
by compensation. For example, many individuals have developed their cognitive 
or intellectual abilities to a level where they are no longer vocationally 
handicapped by their inability to walk. Thus, it is important to keep in 



mind the learners' strengths, as well as their disabilities when developing 
a Learner Analysis Profile. 

The relationship between cause and effect of handicapping and disad- 
vantaging situations is frequently unclear when a special needs learner is 



upon the effects , and not the causes, of the educational situations which 



require special attention. Simply because individuals are poor, visually 



automatically be classified as special needs learners. Instruction and 
supportive services cannot be formulated on the sole basis that a person 
is Black, Spanish, poor, a migrant, or for any other cause « In order to 
be effective, instruction and special services must be designed to overcome 
specific effects , such as academic deficiencies, motivational problems, 
limited computational skills, and so on (U.S. Office of Education, 1972). 
It logically follows then that a Learner Analysis Profile must focus upon 
specific academic, behavioral, perceptual, or social competencies instead 
of simply indicating that the learner is mentally retarded or culturally 
disadvantaged. Without a Learner Analysis Profile which provides useful 
information for instructional planning this activity of assessment is of 
little value. 



The following guidelines and suggestions provide procedures for developing 
a Learner Analysis Profile. When you have finished reading this section, 
you should collaborate with other teachers, if possible, and compile a 
Learner Analysis Profile for a special needs student. 



identified. In order to be useful, a Learner Analysis Profile must focus 



handicapped, or a member of a minority group does not mean that they can 
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An example Learner Analysis Profile, which was developed 
by John's teachers, is provided on the following pages 
(Form 1.2.1). This form is similar to several different 
behavioral or developmental checklists that are commercially 
available. It is important to remember, however, that the 
specific format used for the Learner Analysis Profile 
should provide a comprehensive, behavioral description of 
the learner's strengths and weaknesses from an educational 
point-of-view. 

[RESOURCE MATERIAL: John's Learner Analysis Profile^ 
Form 1.2. 1] 

Appraisal/Assessment Team : The members of the cooperative 
instructional team should be the professionals primarily 
involved in developing the Learner Analysis Prof ile. 
Diagnosticians, psychologists, and other ancillary personnel 
can provide interpretations of test data and other supple- 
mentary information as needed. Parents should also be con- 
tacted, informed, and invited to attend the learner analysis/ 
appraisal meetings where their son's or daughter's program 
is being discussed. It is essential that the members of ' 
the cooperative teaching team be directly involved in 
developing the learner's profile from the available diagnostic/ 
prescriptive information, observation reports, and other 
information and data. Their involvement will make the 
resulting profile and learning prescription useful in planning 
classroom instruction. 

Special Need Indicators : Eight broad categories of special 
need are identified in the Learner Analysis Profile. These 
categories represent the major basic skill areas in which 
the observable effects of handicaps or disadvantages tend to 
occur. The general categories of special need indicators 
include: 



o 


Quantitative/Numerical Skills 


0 


Verbal Skills 


0 


Cognitive Skills 


o 


Perceptual Skills 


•* 


Language Skills 


o 


Psychmotor/Physical Skills 




Social Skills 


o 


Occupational Interests 
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(1 of 3) 



LEARNER ANALYSIS 
PROFILE 



Special ,\'ced Indicators ■ 



OuVviiTITATlVli/ilL'^lERlCAL SKILLS 

Co\<)\i (vid Record 
iiiid/oUitniijt 

i. Kl ' 

UcMcrcd ni&ev hoc 



Difficulty 



;i2uL SKILLS 



Spell 

i'cvbal CMTunication 
llritm corir:unicdtion 
Othjr verbal 'jkilh: 



cuc;;rrivE skills 

Hctention 
nitcntivcnc;)c 

Other cocniii'je okilk: 





Learning 
Strength 




AssessMnt/Appralsal Teatn: 
DocuMntation/Observed Behavior 



ic^iHM. d/^di 





L 



(2 of 3) 



Special N'eed IndiccCors 



Difiiculcv 



Learning 
Streafith 



DocujienLation/Observ.ed Behavior,, 



00 



pkkclPtual skills 

niidii:ri li^oridnation 
ten "^cvccviion 
For'., }i::jruiiiKaUm 

Color fcrccp lien 

Oth^T :^erccm{d okilU: 



. ■• LffiCE SKILLS 
: Uc-xio^i vcccbulavj 



PSYCl;U::o:OK/P!i:SICAL SKILLS 

' 1 iL<u V V I/.' 

V 



6 li/u/d' e. 



SOCIAL Skills 






1 c^oxUe. ^^c/,^ 



Fom I XI 
(3 of 3) 



Special IJocd hdicucors 



Learning . . 
Difficulty 



Lcariuris 
Strcnr,.th 



Documcntatloa/Obscrved Behavior- 



.OCCUPATIO:;aL KITEPXSTS 

Aijricul tm/uati('C':l HcrjOnrcc: 
Autonotive Pr^Mr Scnncc:^ 
CoKr> truct icK/!'::K:ijactinvij 
Grcph ic:]/Cc^:':io\i ca t i ons 
Food/Clothvij/Cnild Caix 
Health 
• Office/iSusine:::: 
Othev or sp'^oific occupational 
; intcrcsic: 

^0 ^<u^<^^^.^ 
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A general definition for each of these categories is provided 
on Form 1.2.2 on the following page. Within each of the major 
special need categories several specific basic skills are listed. 
There is also room provided for including additional basic skills 
that are not listed on the Learner Analysis Profile form. 

[RESOURCE MATERIAL: Special Need Indicator Categories 
Form 1.2.2] 

Profile Ratings ; For each of the special need indicators, the 
assessment/appraisal team is asked to make a determination as 
to whether or not this indicator identifies a strong or weak 
area in the student's school performance. Through discussion of 
documenting evidence and the noting of specific learner behaviors 
which the team has observed, a consensus rating for each special 
needs indicator is derived. This rating is made on a five-step 
rating scale which ranges from "learning difficulty" to "learning 
strength." Students who do not exhibit particular disabilities 
or strengths with regard to the "indicator" should be rated in th€ 
middle. When the rating is completed, the marks (checks or dots) 
can be connected to provide a profile of the student's learning 
style. 

Specific test data found in the student's file and likely to 
be of limited value in developing the profile. In recent years 
formal testing of the paper and pencil variety has come under 
severe criticism when used with special needs students. Intel- 
ligence, aptitude, and achievement tests have been criticized for 
their cultural bias, lack of content validity, and lack of appro- 
priate norms or reference groups. 

Another limitation is the testing media itself. lA/hen learners 
have difficulty reading arithmetic problems on an aptitude test, 
perhaps the test is providing indicators of reading ability 
instead of numerical aptitudes. The most significant criticism 
of testing programs has been the inadequacy of the results for 
suggesting appropriate teaching methods or materials. Few tests 
profiles can be readily translated into useful information that 
the teacher can use in planning or sequencing instructional 
experiences. 

This is not to say that all test results are uselciss. It is 
important: (1) to recognize the limitations of the specific 
test, (2) to know exactly what behaviors, aptitudes, etc. they 
are measuring, and (3) to use the results in a prudent and 
reasonable manner. 
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Form 1.2.2 



SPECIAL NEED INDICATOR CATEGORIES 



Special Need Indicator Categories 
Quantitative/Numerical Skills 

Verbal Skills 
Cognitive Skills 

Perceptual Skills 
Language Skills 

Psychomotor/Physlcal Skills 
Social Skills 

Occupational Interests 



Definition 

Involves the ability to count, 
record, perforin basic arthmetlc 
processes, measure and otherwise 
use or manipulate numerical 
Information. 

Involves the ability to com- 
municate In written and spoken 
forms. 

Involves the ability to follow 
Instructions , remember, sequence 
Information, plan, organize, and 
make decisions. 

Involves the ability to accurately 
perceive colors, forms, space, 
sounds, and odors. 

Involves the ability to listen, 
understand, and express oneself 
using written and oral forms of 
language . 

Involves the ability to coordinate 
and perform physical movements. 

Involves the ability to Interact 
with others and act Independetly 
In an acceptable manner. 

Identifies the learner |s major 
cluster of occupational interest ' 
or preference. 
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Documentation for each rating made on the Learner Analysis Profile 
is critical. In order to make sound and unbiased ratings, it is 
important that both the special and occupational educators who are 
familiar with the student, document or validate their perceptions 
of the learning problems. Although collecting this type of infor- 
mation is less efficient compared to using tests, the validity 
and reliability of decisions made in this way are likely to 
be more accurate and effective over time, 

A number of different information sources can be used for docu- 
mentation of strengths, weaknesses, or learning problems. 
Several possible sources are listed below: 

o Teacher report/referral 

© Diagnostic-prescriptive assessment 

o Social service agency referral 

© Parent communication 

# Employer/ supervisor communication 

o Work sample evaluation report/profile 

o Medical examination 

o School achievement /at tendance records 

o Visual or hearing exam 

Diagnostic information obtained from or through these sources 
should be carefully reviewed before they are actually listed 
as documenting evidence for a particular learning problem or 
special need. Questions such as the following should be raised: 

9 How current is the information? 

o Does it provide directions or suggestions* for classroom 
teaching which are useful? 

o Does it provide information which is specific to the 
• problem? 

Observed Behaviors : The need for teachers to work closely with 
students and observe their behaivor was described earlier. 

Behaviors are observable, countable, and repeatable actions of 
the learner. Behavior is "observed" by seeing and/or hearing 
it. Behavior is "countable*' when it can be recorded accurately 
and reliably by an observer. 
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A *'repeaCable*' behavior must be able to occur more than once. 
Behaviors which are not repeatable are those which only occur 
once, such as "disrupting the annual student art fair." 
(Wallace and Kauffman, 1973). 

Lilly (1975) suggests that the ability of teachers to describe the 
learning and behavioral problems of students by specifying observable 
behaviors which the learner exhibits, is a highly important skill. 
The process of learner needs analysis can be greatly simplified, 
and the problem more easily understood by recording: "Jane gets 
out of the seat too often." This provides a clearer understanding 
of the problem than if the behavior was described as "hyperactivity.^ 
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SchuCi! 



Fom 1,2,1 
; a of 3) 
Ripxviduotion liastar 

LEARNER ANALYSIS Assessment/Appraisal Team; 

PROFILE — 



special Need Indicators 



,QU/WTITATIVE/NUMERICAL SKILLS 

Ccunt and Hecovd 
f\dd/sub tract 
ttultiplij/divide 
Measure 
General nwmv uoe 
t'ioneij 

Otner quantitative/nmerioal skilU: 



VERCAL SKILLS 



Head 
Spell 

Record informtion 
Verbal cominication 
llvitten comunication 
Other verbal 'MIU: 



COGNITIVE SKILLS 

Hetention 
Sequence 
ilttentivenc'j'o 
Ploming abilitij 
kch':idcal aptitude 
Tranofer 
Other cocnitive qHIU: 



Learning 
Diffia4ty 



Learning 
Strength 



Documentation/Observed Behavior 
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special Need Indicators 



PERCEPTUAL SKILLS 

Auditorij discrimmtion 
Fom pem'^tion 
iom uisomimtion 
Space pem'^tion 
Color perception 
Mch disovidnation 
Other perce<^twil skills: 



LAilGUACE SKILLS 
Listenina 

V 

llonverhd ex^rsssion 
Hechiiical wo'ahulartj 
Grmatical expression 
Other loi^uage skills: 



PSYCIIOOTOR/PIIYSICAL SKILLS 

Fkjsical strength 
Eand'e'f coordination 
tMual dexteritij 



Other misical skills: 



■ SOCIAL SKILLS 

Socioibilit'j 
Cooperatimess 
Confomitij: 
Lomltj 
Safetij 
ks::on'dhilitij 
'J-:i\siti})it:j 
Other sociil skilU: 



Learning 
Difficulty 



FomlXl 
(2 of 3) 



Learning 
StrenRth 



Documentation/Observed Behavior 



■MM 



(3 of 3) . 



■ ' Special. Need Indicators 


Learning Learning 
Difficulty StrcnRth 


Documentation/Observed Behavior 


OCCUPATIONAL INTERESTS 

dgvicultuTe/kturd llecomec 
Autowtw ond Poller Sev]}icQS 
Conotmtion/ilmufactum(j 
Gmfnios/ Comnications 
Food/Clothing/Ckild Care 
Health 

Other or specific occupational 
interests: 
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(^Self-Check Evaluation^ 



Inservice Experience 1.2: Developing a Learner Analysis Profile 

Directions: Once you have compiled a Learner Analysis Profile^ rate your 
completed profile on each of the following items by circling the appropriate 
number. Be sure to expand or revise the information presented on your 
completed profile as suggested by the results of this evaluation. 



1. Too many or too few special 
need indicators used 

2. Insufficient or inappro- 
priate documentation 
provided for ratings 

3. Only diagnosticians or 
psychologists were 
responsible for the 
learner profile 

4. Documentation included 
categorical or medical 
labels 



5. Documentation and descrip- 
tions were based on cause 
of the handicapping con- 
dition 



12 3 Appropriate number of special 
need indicators used 

12 3 Appropriate documentation 
provided for all profile 
ratings 

12 3 An instructional team was 
involved in preparing the 
Learner Analysis Profile 



12 3 Documentation included 

specific behavioral descrip- 
tions of students special needs 

12 3 Documentation and descriptions 
were descriptive of the educa- 
tional effects of handicapping 
conditions 



The profile is of little 
value in instructional 
planning 



1 2 3 The profile content is helpful 
for instructional planning 



Comments : 



Suggestions for Modification of the Learner Analysis Profile form: 
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I^SERVICE EXPERIEICE 1.3: 
DEVELOPING A LEARMIG PRESCRIPTION 



A learning prescription is a description of the instructional techniques 
and materials which are especially appropriate for an individual special 
needs learner. Information describing the needs of a particular learner 
can be obtained through developing the Learner Analysis Profile, which was 
described in the previous inservice experience. However, the Learner Analysis 
Profile has little benefit unless the information obtained from it is incor- 
porated in instructional planning. One of the shortcomings of testing and 
assessment programs is that they typically provide only marginally useful 
information for teachers. Developing a learning prescription is one way 
in which to compile instructionally helpful information. The educational 
or learning prescription involves a learner-based description of: 

• Which media will be most effective for the learner. 

• What types of classroom and interaction experiences 
are most appropriate. 

• What general considerations, are important in planning 
learning experiences for this learner. ... 



Guidelines and Suggestions 



The following guidelines and suggestions outline a set of procedures and 
considerations for developing a learning prescription. When you have com- 
pleted this section you should proceed with developing a learning prescrip- 
tion for one or more special needs learners which you* have identified. 
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An example learning prescription form which was developed for 
John, our example student, is presented on the . following page. 

Based on initial classroom observations of the learner and the 
Learner Analysis Profile, it is possible for the instructional 
team to develop a learning prescription which describes: 

m the most appropriate learning mode(s) for 
the individual student 

^ the most appropriate interaction mode(s) 
for learning 

» general considerations for planning the 
student's learning experiences 

This Learning Prescription can be used to guide the planning, 
implementing, and evaluating of instructional experiences. It 
is appropriate for in-school instructional programs, as well 
as on-the-job work experience training. 

The Learning Prescription, like the Learner Analysis Profile, 
is in many ways a professional judgment regarding the needs 
of a particular learner. As the school year progresses, 
teachers need to re-evaluate both the Profile and the Pre- 
scription, and modify and refine them accordingly. As learners 
become accustomed to the teacher and other learners in the 
class, the types of interaction/communication techniques used 
by the teacher will change. Similarly, the appropriateness 
for using different instructional media with individual 
learners change. 

One of the major benefits in developing a learning prescription 
is that it forces teachers to be" aware of and examine different 
media and approaches. By examining different approaches and 
techniques teachers become sensitive to using different 
techniques which match the special needs and learning styles 
of the individual. 

The Learner Analysis Profile can provide several clues for 
selecting the appropriate learning modes. John's profile, 
for instance, suggests that he has difficulty with form and 
spatial perception. Thus, the instructional team would not 
designate for John lab exercises or activities which require 
complex perceptual skills. This is not to suggest, however, 
that activities requiring lower levels of perceptual skills 
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Form I. 3, 1 



LEARNING PRESCRIPTION 



^^^rner: _ J/ , ^ _ _ Instructional Team; ^. X/y/ ^..^ ^j> 

school: , ^. ^.v^ 

A. Appropriate Learning Mode . 

Directions: Indicate by numbering, the three most appropriate 

learning modes for this student. Check others that 
may also be appropriate. 

y Audio/visual presentation ^Fleld experience (s) 

^Observation of goal behavior Role playing 

Interview/conference with ^Readlng 

knowledgeable person Audio recording 

__Experiment/laboratory ex- Other (specify): 

perlence/project 



EKLC 



iX P rogrammed instruction 
^Simulation/games 



B. Interaction Mode 

Directions: Indicate below the situations in which t>.- student 
will work most productively. 

independently (alone) ^Large group 



Peer/partner ^ Individually with teacher 

Small group or aide 

C. Additional Learning Style Considerations: 
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are not appropriate. If the instructional team is interested 
in remediating John's perceptual difficulties, some type of 
perceptual materials will be required. The materials used, 
however, must be adapted to John's level. 

The social skills category of the Learner Analysis Profile 
provides background information for selecting the appro- 
priate interaction modes. In John's case, he apparently 
has adequate social skills and can interact with his peers 
without major problems. 



Form I. J. 1 
Reproduction Master 



LEARNING PRESCRIPTION 



Learner; loBtructloiuil T«aa: 

School: _^ 

Date: 



A. Appropriate Laamlng Mode 

Directions: Indicate by numbering^ the three moat appropriate 

learning modes for this student. Check others that 
may also be appropriate, 

Audio/visual presentation ^Field experience (s) 



J)bservation of goal behavior ^Role playing 

^Interview/conference with ^ ^Reading 

knowledgeable person A udio recording 

JKxperiment/laboratory ex- Other (specify): 

perience/pro j ect ■ 

_Programned instruction 
imula t ion /game s 



B. Interaction Mode 

Directions: Indicate below the situations in which the student 
will work most productively. 

Independently (alone) Large group 



Peer/partner ^Individually with teacher 

Jaall group or aide 



C. Additional Learning Style Considerations: 
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Self-Check Evaluation 



Inservice Experience 1.3: Developing a Learning Prescription 

Directions: Rate the Learning Prescription which you have completed on each 
of the following items by circling the appropriate number in the three-point 
scale. After completing the evaluation you should modify your prescription 
as suggested by the evaluation. 



Information presented on 
the prescription is incom- 
plete 



12 3 The information presented on 
the prescription is complete 



2. Appropriate learning modes 
are not identified 



12 3 Appropriate* learning modes 
are clearly identified 



3. Appropriate learner inter- 
action modes are not 
identified 



2 3 Appropriate learner inter- 
action modes are clearly 
identified 



A. Additional learning style 
considerations are not 
identified 



1^ 2 3 Additional learning style 

considerations are identified 



Directions for completing 
the prescription are 
inadequate 



12 3 Directions are clear, concise, 
— and adequate 



Comments : 



Suggestions for Modification of the Learning Prescription form: 
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The follov;ing are specific references of reading which can be reviewed 
along with each inservice experience. These readings expand upon the ideas, 
guidelines, and suggestions provided for each inservice experience. 



Inservice Experience I.l: Collecting Learner Identification Information 

Lilly, M. S. Special Education — A Cooperative Effort. Theory Into Practice 
1975, (2), 82-89. 

Lilly, M. S. Special Education: A Teapot in a Tempest. Exceptional 
Ch ildren , 1970, 2I> ^3-49. ~ 

Wallace, G. , and Kauffman. m. Teaching Children with Learning Problems . 
Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company, 1973, 



Inservice Experience 1.2: Developing a Learner Analysis Profile 

Buffmire, J. A. Information for Inservice Training Development: A 
Collection from Field Efforts of the R.M.R.R.C. Salt Lake City, 
Utah: Rocky Mountain Regipnal Resource Center, 1975. 

Egner, A. N. , Burdett, C. S., and Fox, W. L. Observing and Measuring 
Classroom Behaviors . Austin, Texas: Austin Writers Group, 1972. 
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H 0 D U I. E 2: 

COOPERATIVE INSTRUCTION^\L ARRANGEHEMTS 



It has been widely recognized that instructional personnel from 
occupational and special education must work together closely in providing 
vocational preparation experiences for special needs students- As chose 
v;ho have Lried know, getting teachers and other professionals from two 
fields to work cooperatively can sometimes be a difficult task. An 
effective and efficient means of facilitating cooperation Co some extent 
is to develop a series of cooperative instructional arrangements for 
individual students. 
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( Overviev/^) 



A cooperating instructional arrangement is a vehicle for developing 
and implementing^ a formalized, cooperative instructional plan for a 

■^.<::pnr i n 1 n ppH 1 pjh rirn-r Esseatinlly, — It—is^a^ plan for Systematically 

coordinating the personnel, resources, and services v/hich are available 
both within the school and community. The cooperative instructional 
arrangement indicates which teachers, counselors, or work coordinators 
currently are, or v/ill be, working cooperatively to meet the educational 
needs of the identified special needs learner. When necessary, coopera- 
tive instructional arrangements can also involve agencies outside of the 
schpol, such as vocational rehabilitation or sheltered workshops. 

By developing a co'op'^rative instructional arrangement, a comprehensive 
effort is made to fully utilize the resources available for the special 
needs learner. Designing a cooperative instructional arrangement often 
represents the beginning of a mutual concern for the learner. Professionals 
: who enter into these cooperative relationships generally find it rewarding 
and satisfying; to share their expertise in order to fully meet the needs 
of the special learner. 

Once the special needs learner is identified and his/her educational 
needs assessed (Module 1), the next step is to identify a team of professional 
wlio can adequately fulfill thc3e needs. Module 2 is designed to accomplish 
this goal. The cooperative instructional arrangement developed in this 
module will provide a veliicle for the instructional development activities 
described in later modules such as instructional planning and evaluating 
iearner progress. 
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Juan: A Case Study 



Juan is the youngest in a large family of migrant farm workers from 
Mexico. There are seven children in the family which lives in the South in 
the winter and- moves nor thward during the growing seasons. Spanish is 
the only language spoken in the home. Juan, who is 14 years old, has 
fallen far behind in reading skills and expresses a definite dislike for 
school. After being retained in the fourth grade for two years at his 
home school he was referred for special services. 

He is now in the seventh grade in the middle school and receives 
individualized reading instruction for two hours a day in the learning 
resource center. For the remainder of the school day he is enrolled in 
regular classes, one of which is an industrial arts construction class. 

Recently, the resource teacher, Lee Thompson, approached the industrial 
arts teacher, Jim Spcnce, regarding Juan's reading difficulties. Mr. Thompson 
asked to review. the lab manual and text used in the construction class 
because Juan has expressed a great deal of interest in the surveying 
unit they were completing in the construction class. After some discussion 
the two teachers identified a number of basic printed and visual materials 
v/hich Mr. Thompson could use to expand the unit on surveying and, at the 
same t.lrae, work on remediating some of Juan's reading difficulties. 

This cooperative v7orking relationship extended into other units once 
the surveying unit was completed. Three other special education students 
in the construction class also received special assistance once Lee and 
Jim became comfortable working together. As the school year progressed, 
Lee frequently provided in-class tutorial assistance for Juan and several 
other students, and accompanied the construction class on two field trips. 
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\ Annir?: A Case Study 

Annie is 16 years olt"! and has been blind since Che age of five. She 
lives with her mother aad stepfather during the summer months. Since the 
fifth grade, when it became apparent to her parents and teachers that she 
needed to becon'e less dependent on others, she has attended the state-supported 
residential school for the blind. In recent year& she has come to fully 
accept her handicap and has demonstrated near-normal patterns of social, 
emotional, and psychological development. While attending the residential 
school she has learned to use a cane and has become quite independent, 
primarily as a result of attending the mobility training classes. 

There are a number of occupational classes offered at the residential 
school for the junior and senior high school age students. Annie, however, 
has developed an interest in data processing, which is not offered at the 
school. It. is available at the area vocational center , a public 
school which is twelve miles away. After several telephone conversations 
and an initial interview involving the counselor from the residential 
school (Ms. Crawley), the data processing teacher at the Center, the 
assistant director of the Center, and Annie, she was placed in the 
introdu^:tory key punching course. The counselor at the residential school 
ap,reed to have the written materials for the course brailled or transferred 
to cassette tapes for Annie. The costs for special equipment such as 
modified key boards are reimbursed through the state-federal vocational 
rehabilitation program. 

Keeping abreast of Annie's needs .ind progress has required iIs. Crawley 
from the residential school to visit the /\rea Center frequently. It has 
paid dividends, however, l^ecause Annie adjusted well to the Area Center, 
and will be working part-time as a keypunch operator at a local bank during 
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the Spring semester. Ms. Crawley, the staff at the Area Center, and 
Mr. .Nelson from the local rehabilitation office are all extremely pleased 
with Annie's performance to date, and plan to coordinate similar efforts 
for students from the residential school vho are interested in attending 
the Area Center. 



Goals 



Condition: Given the responsibility to initiate and develop career- 
oriented educational experiences for special needs learners, 
upon completion of this module the inservice participant 
will: 

Performance 

Competencies: 1. Identify potential cooperative .iristrucational 

arrangements for serving special needs learners • 



Develop a cooperative instructional arrangement for 
one or more special needs learners, describing the 
team working with the learner and the services to 
be provided by each team member • 
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Inservice Experience Descriptions 




Only one inservice experience is included in this module. Although 
this inservice experience is simple and straightforward, after reading 
the brief description below you may want to meet with your inservice 
director to discuss this experience in greater detail. 



This inservice experience will involve you in identifying other 
professionals, both in the school and in the community, who currently 
have, or will have, direct contact with the identified special needs 
learner- The product outcome of this experience is a formal indication 
of what instruction and supportive services will be provided by whom 
for the identified student. 



Inservice Experience II. 1: 

DEVELOPING A COOPERATIVE INSTRUCTIONAL ARRANGEMENT 




Following consultation with the inservice director, I (v/e) have 
decided to undertake and complete Inservice Experience 'll. 1 from Module 2. 



Inservice Experience II. 1 
Developing a Cooperative 
Instructional Arrangement 



School: 



Date; 



Participant Mame(s) 



Inservice Director: 
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INSERVICE EXPERIENCE II.l 

DEVELOPING A COOPERATIVE INSTRUCTIONAL ARRANGEMENT 



As suggested earlier, one of the keys to effective instructional 
development is inter-disciplinary cooperation. In order to be fully effec- 
tive specific plans for cooperation on behalf of selected special needs 
learners have to be formalized. 

The Cooperative Instructional Arrangement (CIA) is really a tailor- 
made, individualized plan for systematically coordinating programs, services, 
and other inputs needed to provide comprehensive, well-rounded instruction. 
The CIA essentially identifies -the members of the cooperative instructional ■ 
team. Ideally, every student would have a unique cooperative team of 
educators working on his/her behalf. If this is not possible, however, CIA's 
can be developed :c r small groups of special learners (not more than 5 or 6) 
who will work with the same team of instructional personnel. 

The basic cooperative team arrangement is composed of one or more 
representatives from career-related instruction areas (auto mechanics, 
health, home economics, etc.), and one or more representatives from special 
education or special services (special education teacher, reading specialist, 
speech therapist, etc.). For certain special learners it may be appropriate 
to utilize additiona" tovisions in the cooperative arrangement. For 
instance, it may be appropriate or necessary to include work experience or 
work-study coordinators, or supportive agency personnel (e.g., rehabilitation 
counselors) if the student works part of the school day. 

The specific makeup and effectiveness of the cooperative instructional 
arrangement/team will depend upon: (1) the placement and school schedule 
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the learner, and (2) the availability, willingness, and commitment of 
instructional personnel to serve the special learner. 

Administrative endorsement of the CIA is also critical to its effec- 
tiveness. Since the CIA depends heavily upon optimum placement for 
individual special needs learners and appropriate scheduling, it is highly 
important that the administrator be involved in planning and formulating 
the CIA. 



Guidelines and Suggestions 



Several suggested procedures and guidelines are provided below for 
developing cooperative instructional arrangements. After reading this 
section of the module you should follow the guidelines in completing a 
cooperative instructional arrangement form for at least one special needs 
learner with whom you currently are or will be working. 

1. Two completed examples describing the Cooperative 
Instructional Arrangements developed for Juan and 
Annie are presented on the following pages. 

/RESOURCE MATERIALS: Juan's Cooperative Instructional 
Arrangement^ Form II. 2.1 

Annie '£ Cooperative Instructional Arrangement^ Form 
11.1.2/ 

2. There are four possible cooperating groups (provisions) 
identified on the Cooperative Instructional Arrangement 
form. Not all .four provisions will be' necessary for all 
students . The number of cooperating parties (provisions) 
involved will depend upon the school situation and the 
severity of the student's special needs. Juan, for 
instance, is served in one building by only two cooperating 
provisions - career-related instruction (the construction 
class) and the special education resource room. Annie's 
situation is somewhat mord complex. She receives the career- 
related instruction at the area vocational center, work 
adjustmont counseling and mobility training at the residential 
school, and supportive assistance under vocational rehabilita- 
tion. A fourth critical person in her instructional team 

is the coordinator and supervisor for her part-time cooperative 
work experience at the local bank. 
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Form 11.1,1 

COOPERATIVE INSTRUCTIONAL ARRANGEMENT 



for 



Career-Related 
Instruction Provision 



Special Instruction or 
Services Provision 



Title of course In which 
student is enrolled: 



Type of instruction/service 
provided for student; 



InstructorCs) : 



In8tructor(8)/Consultanc(s)/bpccialist''s ) 



Location/BulldlnK:^^^^,2-^^^^^ 
Planning Period: p\ ;20 - 



Locatlon/Buildlng: /L J^/^.^^^ ^^^ ^ 
Planning Period: ^:^0 - 9: J^Q 



Cooperative Work 
Experience Provision 



Supportive Agency 
Provision 



Job Title: 



Agency Name; 



Location of Work Station; 



Work Schedule; 



a* in* 



p.m. 



Contact Person: 
Telephone: 



School Coordinator: 



Description of Specific Ser-/icc or 
Instruction to be Provided for the 
Student: 



Planning period: 
Job Supervisor's): 



A £ 11 i H i i 1 1 A T 2 V E lii££HiJli2iIs 

^school Administrator(s): District: ^^^^^ Z^:^^' .^V^^^ 

U) jvW^ Z^^^ . /faY. ^^^^^ X schooi(s) y^. ^..^ y^ ^A^ ^>^^^ 



(2) 



Agency Endorsement (If needed): Date: ^.<^y'^^^^Y 



*e.g. Buildinc principal, director of special educaticn, ar.d/cv director 
of vocational education 
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Form II. 1.2 

COOPERATIVE INSTRUCTIONAL ARRANGEMENT 



for 



Career- Related 
Instruction Provision 



Special Instruction or 
Services Provision 



Title of course in which 
student is enrolled: 



In8tructor(sJ ; 



Type of instruction/service 
provided for student: 



Location/Building: ^^. /^^/;-.,^ 
Planning Period: //://r - / X' 



Ins tructor(s) /Consul tan t (s) /bpecialis t (s ) : 



Location/Building: ^ 7 /jl^^'Ar /^IJ f^J 
Planning Period: ,f : - 



Cooperative Work 
Experience Provision 



Supportive Agency 
Provision 



Title ; P.^^.^^^J ^ . ,^y^ 
Location of V^tk Station: 



Agency Name: Z/'r^^ ^^^^^ /^^£'A'y^ . 



Work Schedule : 



a*m, : 



p .m» 



Contact Person: ^J^^J^ -2^. A ^ 
Telephone: 3 ^ y ^ 



School Coordinator: 



Planning period: // : /j^" - /^/^^ 
Job Supervisor(s) : 



Description of Specific Service or 
Instruction to be Provided for the 
Student: y.. , j 



7^ 



of- 



A2^iNiiIRATI_VE EN20_RS_EM^NT_S 

^School Admlnlstrator(s) : District: ^h^^J^ . J^jj^^ 

(1) >^.V, >^ /crA^^/ 4 i/e. School(s):^^^ y/., _ 

Agency Endorsement (IT needed) : Date: jx/^y^^J^^ / ^ 



*e.g. Building principal, director of special education, ojid/or director 
of vocational education 



ERIC 
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Under Che career-related instruction provision, in-school 
vocational or practical arts courses at both the junior 
and senior high level should be listed. 

The special instruction or services provision includes 
such persons as special education teachers, reading 
specialists, remedial instructors, speech therapists, 
counselors, psychologists or any other persons employed 
by the school to provide special or supportive services 
to handicapped and disadvantaged students. 

The cooperative work experience provision should identify 
the school ci^ordinator and job supervisor for the special 
needs learner who is working part-time either at the school 
or in the community. 

The fourth potential cooperating party, the supportive 
agency provision, identifies a person*(s) from an external 
agency (outside of the school district) who are providing 
some form of special assistance for the learner. Vocational 
rehabilitation, sheltered workshops , manpower training 
programs, or health agencies typically fall in this 
category. 

If the learner is currently enrolled, one of the first tasks 
is to obtain a copy of the learner's class schedule and 
attach it to the back of the CIA form. This will enable 
you to identify which teachers with whom the learner has 
daily or regular contact. 

/RESOURCE MATERIAL: Juan's Class Schedule, Form 11,1. Z7 

It is important to remember that only two provisions need 
to be designated to form a minimal cooperative instructional 
arrangement. It is vitally important to remember that the 
number of cooperators will depend upon the learner's school 
schedule and the severity or nature of his/her special need. 
If a learner is old enough to work in a work experience 
program and has a disability or disadvantage that requires 
supportive assistance from an external agency (e.g., vocn- ^ 
tir^.al rehabilitation) the cooperating instructional team 
shv uld include the persons who provide this supervision or 
assistance. In-addition, the learner may be enrolled in an 
occupational class that is related to his work experience. 
It is also possible that the learner may be enrolled in 
special education. If this is the case, there is a definite 
need to coordinate to some extent the instructional experiences 
being provided to the learner in each of these different programs. 

In addition to identifying the professionals involved in the 
CIA, the specific services or instruction to be provided 
by each should be briefly described. 
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Mantes, locations, and possibly phone numbers for each 
member of the cooperative instructional team should 
be provided. 



In some situations it may be helpful to attach existing 
training plans, supportive service agreements, or other 
information pertinent to the special needs learner 
identified on the CIA form. 



Administrative involvement is critical to the success of 
the CIA. Oftentimes only administrators can provide the 
critical actions and resources necessary to make the CIA 
function effectively. As the CIA is discussed among staff 
members, administrative involvement is needed with the 
understanding that such scheduling modifications as the 
following may be needed for certain learners: 

m . Extensions of time for program completion by 
selected learners. 

Open entry/open exit scheduling which permits 
entrance/exit at different intervals as the learner 
progresses through instruction. 

# Instruction on an individualized basis. 

# Flexible scheduling with modular-based 
instruction. 

Laboratory-type ^'hands-on" courses for extended 
study or deficiency remediation. 

In addition to scheduling modifications, adminis trators need 
to recognize that other resources are essential in implementing 
the CIA. The involvement of administrative personnel in develop- 
ing this arrangement v;ill generate their support for: (1) 
purchase of specially-designed textbooks, instructional materials, 
and equipment, (2) modification of equipment or instructional 
materials; and (3) providing the necessary supplemental educa- 
tional services. 

Copies of the completed Cooperative Instructional Arrangement 
plan should be made, and distributed to all individuals identi- 
fied by the plan, as v/ell as the parents or guardians of the 
soecial needs learner. 
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Form II. 2. 3 



STUDENT CLASS SCHEDULE 
School: Jefferson Mddle School 



Student: Juan Semester: Fall 



Period 


Class 


Location 


Instructor 


1 8:45 - 9:30 


Industrial Arts-Construatic 


n 'iSa 


Spence 


2 9:35 - 10:20 


Learning Resource Center 


43 


Thompson 


3 10:25 - 11:10 


Learning Resource Center 


43 


Thompson 


4 21:15 12:00 


Physical Eduaatian 


Gym 


Jenkins 


5 12:00 - 1:00 


Lunch 






6 1:00 - 1:45 


English 


36 


Smithson 


? 1:50 - 2:35 


Social Studies 


39 


Turner 



NOTE: The student's class schedule is attached to the back of the' 
cooperative instructional arrangement form. 
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Fom II. 1.1 
Reproduatian Master 

COOPERATIVE iNSTRUCTIONAL ARRANGEMENT 

for 



Career-Related 
Instruction Provision 



Title of course in which 
student la earc?. 



Instructor (s): 



Location/Building: 
Planning Period: 



Coopei ' ' 


■e Work 


Experijeti"-^ 


ti Provision 



Job Title: 



Location of Work Station: 



Work Schedule: 

A. m. : 

p.m. : 



School Coordinator: 



Planning period: 
Job Supervlsor(fl) : 



L 



^cial Instruction or 
V ^^s Provision 



Type of instruction/service 
provided for student: 



Inst rue tor (s) /Consul tan t(s)/Specialist(s) : 



Location/BuildinR: 
Planning Period : 



Supportive Agency 
Provision 



Agency Name: 



Contact Person: 
Telephone : 



Description of Specific Service or 
Instruction to be Provided for the 
Student: 



^ R H L E L 11 ?: A 111 ^ ENDORSEMENTS 

*Schooi Administrator (s) : District: 

(1) School (s): 

(2) ^ 

Agency Endorsement (if needed): Date: 



Building principal, director of special education, and/or director 
of vocational education 
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Form II. 1.3 
Reproduction Master 



STUDENT CLASS SCHEDULE 

School : 



Student: Semester: ^ Grade: 



Pericd 


Class 


Location 


Instructor 


2 8:4S - 9:30 








2 9:35 - 10:20 








3 10:25 - 11:10 

-J 








4 11:15 - 12:00 








5 12:00 - 1:00 








6 2:00 - 1:45 








7 1:50 - 2:35 









NOTE: The student's class schedule is attached to the back of the 
cooperative instructional t » rangement form. i 
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Self -Check Evaluation 



Tnservice Experience II. 1: Developing a Cooperative Instructional 

Arrangement 



Directions: After having completed a Cooperative Instructional Arrange- 
ment form you are ncu ready to evaluate your performance. Rate your 
completed CIA form on each of the following by circling the appropriate 
number on the three-point scale, V/hen you complete this evaluation it 
may be necessary to revise your completed form. If you rate below a 
"J" on any of the items^ revise your completed CIA as suggested by the 
item. 



Only one provision is ^ 
completed (filled in) 

Incomplete or inaccurate 1 
information is provided for 

One or more of the idcnti- 1 
fied provisions is of 
questionable importance 
in meeting the educational 
needs of the student 



2 3 



At least two provisions 
are completed 

Complete and accurate 
information is provided 

Each identified provision 
is essential for meeting 
the educational needs of 
the student 



4. No administrative endorse- 
ments are provided 



12 3 



Appropriate adrp-f nistrative 
endorsements are piovic' 



Comments : 



S Ingestions for modification of the CIA Form: 
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Resource Bibllogi-aphy 



The following are specific references of reading inaCrirlal v/hich can 
be reviewed along with the inservice experience activity. The materials 
found in these readings expand upon the ideas, guidelines, and suggestions 
included in tuLs inservice experience. 

AntoneJlis, G. P. and James G. B. Cross Discipline Planninc> . Salt Lake 
City, Utah: Olympus Publishing Company, 1973. 

Phelps, L. A. and Lutz, R. J. Career Exploration and Preparation for the 
Special Needs Learne r. Boston, MassachusGtus ; Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 



Young, E. B. et al.. Vocational Education for Handicapped Persons: Handbook 
for Program Implementation. Washington, P. C. : l/.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1970. 



1977. 
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M 0^ D U L E 2- 
■ INSTRUCTIOIFAL RESOURCES 

In order to effectively coordinate occupational and special education 
instruction, the instructional team needs to be aware of and utilize the 
resources and supportive services which are available. In this module 
resources are defined as persons or agencies which can provide services and 
other types of assistance for special needs learners. Resources are also 
used to assist instructional personnel working with special needs learners. 

As society has become increasingly concerned v/ith the need's of individuals 
with special problems, numerous programs and services have been established 
by federal > state, and local governmental agencies. The business community, 
industry, labor, civic grov-ps and other public and private organizations also 
provide numerous resources for handicapped and disadvantaged individuals. 
It is vitally important that these community resources, be used efficiently 
and coordinated v;ith the rr sources available within the school district. 
This module provides several suggestions for identifying, coordinating, and 
using the instructional resources available in the community and v/ithin the 
school district. 
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■ ■ 

Tv;o types of instructional, resources can be used to facilitate pro- 
gramming for special needs learners. School resources are those which are 
generally available within the school or school district. When developing 
indi\ i.dual programs for special needs learners, the commonly-used school 
resources include: (1) career-related instruction, (2) special or supportive 
instruction (such as a classroom special education teacher), (3) special or 
supportive services (such as a speech therapist or interpretor) , (4) coun- 
seling^, and (5) cooperative uorlc experience instruction (usually provided 
by a co-op or work-study cooi Jinator) . 

With the development of the career education movement, using community 
resources has become an important aspect of all educational programs. Com- 
i7 . ity resources can be tapped to provide supportive assistance and services 

:-r bocl:: special needs learners and instructional .taff. Community resources 
in- special needs learners are generally available from: (1) federal, state, 
and local Rovrv-nmental agencies (such as the Employment Service), (2) com- 
munity agencies and organizations (Goodwill Industries, for example)., (3) 
business, industry, and labor organizations or associations, and (4) citizen 
or special interest groups such as the Lions or Kiwanis. 

One means of identifying community resources is through the establishment 
and use of an advisory committee. Program advisory committees composed of 
parents, employers, and instructional staff, once they are established and 
operating, also ^ucin be extremely useful and helpful in the overall operation 
of occupational programs for special needs learners. 

This n:oduLe will include two inservice experiences which are focused 
on identifying and using re .mrcc.s. Inservice Experience III.l involves 
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developing an inventory of the school and community resources which are 
locally available. The second inservice experience provides suggestions 
and guidelines for establishing and using p^-ogram advisory committees. 

^ Dar lene: A Case Study 

Darlene is a special needs learner enrolled in Mr. Lockwood»s Commercial 
Foods I class. She is well coordinated and has no dexterity problems but 
has difficulty remembering instruction ^iven in class. Mr. Lockwood has 
found that in a one-to-one learning situation she is able to perform well. 

Darlene is very interested in baking and seems to have an artistic 
flair. She would like to work for a bakery and has expressed an interest 
in cake decorating. She has a great deal of patience and is willing to 
spend a considerable amount of time to accomplish the eflect she wants. 

Because of her interest and ability in Commercial Foods she is doing 
well in Mr. Lockwood class. However, she is not interested or willing 
to spend time in some of her academic subjects. In consultation with the 
resource teacher (Ms. Grant) Mr. Lockwood has decided that some work 
experience would help Darlene see a need for math aiA reading. 

Using the community resource data card inaex which they developed last 
veac (see Inservice Experience III.l), Mr. Lockwood and Ms. Grant identified 
a shurc term work station for Darlene. Karl Williams, who is the hearf' 
pascry chef at the Vandervilt Hotel, is an excellent chef and has the ability 
to relate well to students. 

Darlene was pleased to be able • .c she did well and enjoyed. 

She began to see the need for reading aud math but stili )v^-J difficulty in 
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the classroom* Using the Special Needs Resource Inventory (see Inservice 
Experience III. I) Ms, Grant was able to locate individuals who could tutor 
Darlene on a one-to-one basis in math and reading, 

Darlon. is progressing anj looks forward to Commercial Foods II class 
""as well a.s a part-time co-op work experience with Mr, Williams next year. 
She is crying hard in her academic subjects now so that she will be able 
to graduate and take an apprentice position with Mr. Williams. 



Goals I 
- y 



Gone rion: Given the responsibility to initiate and develop career- 
oriented educational experiences for special needs 
learners, upon completion of this module the inservice 
participant will: 

Performance 

Competencies: 1. Organize and develoo an inventory of available 

school and community resources. 

2. Establish and/or use advisory committees to 
identify ins true L ional resources. 
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Inservice Experience Descriptions 



Two insepvice experiences are included in Chis module. Each of these 
experiences may be completed by the inservice participants either in small 
group or individual inservice situations. 

After reading the following paragraphs and in consultation with the 
inservice director, you should select and complete those experiences which 
are relevant and pertinent to your program situation. 

Inservice Experience 111,1: 

DEVELOPING A SPECIAL NEEDS RESOURCE INVENTORY 



This experience provides rhe opportunity to review and summarize 
available school and community --sources. The product of this experience 
is a comprehensive directory of available resources and supportive services, 
which are locally available to support the educational program for special 
needs learners. 

Inservice Experience III, 2 

ESTABLISHING AND/OR USING A SPECIAL NEEDS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



This experience involves either establishing a new advisory committee, 
or utilizing an existing committee to provide advice and direction for the 
special needs instructional program* The outcome of this experience is at 
least one advisory committee meeting in which educators, representatives 
of business, industry, and labor, federal or state agencies, parents, and 
learners collectively review and assess the proposed or existing program. 
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Inservice Experience Selector 

Following consultation with the inservice director, I (we) have decided 
to select and complete the following inservice experiences for Module 3: 
Instructional Resources: 



Inservice Experience III.l; Date: 

Developing a Special Needs 
Resource Inventory 

Inservice Experience III. 2: School: 

Establishing and/or Using 

a Special Needs Advisory Inservice Director: 

Committee 



Participant Name(s) 
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INSERVICE EXPERIENCE 111,1: 

DEVELOPING A SPECIAL NEEDS RESOURCE INVENTORY 



An inventory of the available program resources is important in 
developing instruction. An inventory of available resources provides 
teachers, counselors, and coordinators from both occupational and special 
education with an expanded awareness of the professional services which 
are locnlly available for individuals with special needs, as well as services 
available to educators involved in working with special needs learners. 
The Resource Inventory can be broadly divided into two categories: 
school resources and community resources. In the school resources cate- 
gory, the available resources might include: occupational instructors 
(e,g,^^auto mechanics teachers), teachers and consultants providing special 
services or instruction, counselors, work experience or work-study coordina- 
tors, job placement personnel, teacher aides, diagnosticians, or any other 
educator who has regular or frequent contact with special needs learners. 

Utilization of community resources is also an importa.it aspect of all 
educational programs. Educators have recognized for some time the impor- 
tance of utilizing community-based, specialized employer-employee knowledge 

.he process of preparing students for active participation in the work 
force. Through full utilir-ation of community resources, the experien.ce 
and knowledge of the citizenry can provide . ..alistic experiences for students 
both in school and on the job site. 

Instructional resources or supportive services for special needs 
learners can also be obtained from a variety of community resources. Such 
community resources as: (1) federal, state, and local governmental agencies, 
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(2) communLt:y aj;encles and or^^^anizatLons , (3) business, industry, labor 
organizations, and (4) citizen and special interest jjroups can provide a 
numher of supplementary and supporting services. 



^Guidelines and Suggestions 



The following sM-'gos tions and guidelines will assist you in developing 
a Resource Inventory lor an existing or proposed special needs program. 
Once you have finished reading this section you should proceed with develop- 
ing a resource inventory for your instructional program. 

1. A suggested form for the Special Needs Resource Inventory 
Ls provided on the following pages. This is only a sug- 
gested form for compiling the Inventory and should be 
fuodified to suit the needs of your program. 

IRESOURCE MATERIAL: Special i^leeds_Rpsoiwce Inventor>y^ 

Form, III.l.U 

2. l/hen developing a Resource Inventory it is helpful to 
divide the resources to be surveyed into two broad 
categories - school resources and community resources. 
You will note that on Form 111,1.1 the school resources 
are identified on the front of the sheet and the com- 
munity resources on the bade. 

3. The Resource Inventory should be organized for an 
individual school program or departments, such as 
hnnie economics or agriculture. Most school districts 
anJ communities are large enough that they require some 

. specifics for designation of the available resources, 
•enoraily, the resources which are available and appro- 
priate for (jccupational and special education programs 
'.In a community are numerous. For the purposes of organi- 
zation and .e f f icient use, tlio Resource Inventory to be 
developed here should focus on one particular occupational 
or special education program. The example inventory 
provided in Form III. 1.1 is for the home economics 
proi'.ram Ln a school district, and is used for all of the 
junior and senior higli courses in the program. 
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Career- 
Related 
Instruction 



Special/ 

Supportive 

Instruction 



; Special/ 
: Supportive 
Services 



Counseling 



Cooperative 
Work 

Experience/ 
Study 



Instructional 
Media and 
Materials 



Other ■ 
School- 
Resources 



SCHOOL RESOURCES 



Resource 
Contact Person 



Tide or 
Responsibility 



location: 
and Phone 



Description of Specific 
Resource or Service 



i^ddf/^ffrrfMiu ^«J^L/i^^^U\riU :i Ay/^/7^tiV^^^.;v I 



yd 




^•t^ -iid -iii^/ Mi^i*^' , , : ' ... .... , . 



7 



FomllLU 



SPECIAL : IJ EE D S REr>OURCE INVENTORY 
COHMUNIIY RESOURCES 



Federal/state' 

Acency 

Rtfsources 



Resource 
Contact Person 



iff/'. 



Title or 
Responsibility 



Location 
and Phone 



Description of Specific 
Resource or Service 



. (j\ - , i^ci&ii Ui-m 



Conmunlty . 
Agencies/ : 
Organizations 



Business/ 
Industry/ 
labor 

Organizations 



i 



citizen/ 
'Special 
Interest! 
Croups 



/?,. .>....rf^;y'^-Y jy/,OI/hd^- iii^'mdidin^J fif//fiiMM/ ^J^^A^iikJ^ 



Other 

Comunltles' 
: Resources 



n , . ^^^^ ^^^^^ t^^i-ms jv.jA^a Ja^J ^/M^j 



4, Certain basic information is required in compiling and using 
a resource inventory for any educational program. Since 
most educational resources are identified by the individuals 
agencies, or organizations who provide them, the basic in- 
formation should include the name of the resource person(s) 
to be contacted. Additional essential information will 
include; 

• title or position of the resource contact person 

• a short, concise description of the specific resource 
or supportive service that is available 

• location (address) of the resource contact person's 
office or b usiness 



n phone number of resource contact person 

5^ While developing the Inventory it is important to keep in 
mind the information needs of those who will use it. The 
primary user will likely be yourself and the other individuals 
who are assisting in its development. In addition, however, 
it may be a useful tool for counselors of various special 
needs learners who may wish to solicit outside help in work 
adjustment or vocational counseling for individual students. 
Other teachers may also find the Inventory helpful in lo- 
cating specific resources to assist with their career educa- 
tion instruction. 

6. When individuals, agencies, or organizations are contacted 
in the process of developing the Resource Inventory, con- 
sideration should be given tn involving such persons in a 
program advisory capacity. You may wish to invite selected 
individuals to serve as members of the proposed, or an 
existing program advisory committee. Information pertaining 
to the organization and use of advisory committees ^ is pre- 
sented in the following inservice experience (III. 2). 

7. Existing advisory committees are an excellent place to begin 
the search for community resources. Since one of the recognized 
functions of such, advisory committees is to coordinate com- 
munity resources, they can frequently provide several excellent 
suggestions and leads to locating specific resource persons 

and services. 

8. Several different types of school resources should be con- 
sidered. Often educators are unfamiliar with the resources 
in their own school district which can be tapped to assist 
special needs learners. It is helpful to review a directory 
of school district personnel to gain an overview of the dif- 
ferent types of professionals who are employed either full 
or part time by your dis»trict. Individuals representing 
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Che following general resource categories should be con- 
sidered in your inventory of school resources. 

• Specific Career-related Courses : 

(Instructors or aides who teach courses in 
closely-r(?lated occupational programs) 

• Special/Supportive Instruction 

(Classroom teachers and aides who work 
exclusively with students having learning, 
behavioral, or physical problems) 

o Special/Supportive Services 

(Reading specialists, therapists, bilinguists, 
interpreters, mobility consultants, and others) 

• Counseling 

(Regular, vocational, or work adjustment counselors) 

• Cooperative Work Experience 

(Cooperative work training, prevocational , or 
work-study coordinators) 

• Other School Resources 

(Administrators, job placement coordinators, 
instructional mc'terials specialists, etc.) 

9. Prior to identifying community resources you should attempt to 
locate and review any community resource directories which may 
already have been prepared. The United Way and similar social 
service agencies usually have compiled directories of special 
services that are available from various organizations and 
agencies in the community. Before adding these resources to 
your inventory be sure to verify that tliey are currently 
available, and that the names of contact persons, phone numbers, 
and other information is accurate, 

10. In addition to school resources, a number of different community 
resources should be studied, and included in the Inventory. 

s Federal and state agencies - Among the several federal 
and state agencies with regional or local offices that 
provide various supportive services for special needs 
learners are the following: 

Federal Agencies 

Vocational Rehabilitation 
Employment Service 

Comprehensive Employment & Training Act (CETA) Administration 

Social Security Administration 

JOBS - National Alliance of Businessmen 

Job Corps 

National Youth Corps 
Community Action Program 
Veterans Administration 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Immigration and Naturalization Services 
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State Agencies 

Mental Health Agency 
State agency or school for the blind 
State ^agency or school for the deaf 
Public health agency 
Family service agency 
Department of welfare 

Governor's Committee for Employment of the Handicapped 

Community agencies or organizations - Numerous services 
and resources are available from such sources as: 

Chamber of Commerce 
Mental Health Association 
Mental Retardation Association 
Crippled Children's Society 
Goodwill Industries 
YMCA/YWCA 

Centers (O.I.C.) 

Business, Industry, and labor organizations frequently 
provide or sponsor specialized training programs for 
individuals with special needs. They also provide such 
resources as field trips, career speakers or classroom 
presentations, plus occupational and instructional infor- 
mation on various careers, career clusters, or industries. 

Citizen and Special Interest Groups, in addition to 
civic organizations such as Lions, Kiwanis, Rotary, and 
Elks, frequently offer special services or assistance. 
Certain special interest groups co' tribute in unique 
ways to educational programs for the special needs 
learner. These include; 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
Congress of Racial Equality 
Urban League 

American Indian Education Association 
Indian Tribal Councils 

League of United Latin American Citizens 

These and other community resources may need to be further de- 
scribed. If more space or information is needed to describe the 
resource, it can be recorded on index cards for quick retrieval 
These resource description cards can be kept in a central file 
for use by the instructional team. Two examples of such com- 
munity resource data cards are provided on the following page. 

/RESOURCE MATERIAL: Community Resource Data Cards ^ Form III.I.BJ 
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12. Once Che Resource Inventory is compiled, administrators may 
wish to duplicate it and distribute to the appropriate staff. 

13. Keeping the Resource Inventory's information accurate and 
up-to-date is important. A system should be worked out for 
periodic review and updating of the data, and dis tribution 
of revised versions of the inventory or directory to all 
users. - 
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Form III. I • 



COMMUNITY RESOURCE DATA CARDS 



InstructionaL Resources 



CAKKi-R-KELAIKD liNSTRUCTION RKSOURCi:: 

Career Ciuscer/Occupacion : CZ^^^^^^^^J^ . T^L^^ 

Name of Resource Person: 

(^/^^ Address: ^ ^.-^ .^..y 



Tide: 



Appropriate for (students, grade level, etc,):' ^U. ^ /Q i± 



7^ 



Type of Resource ^(check all that are appropriate) 

^ Field trip ^ Speaker 

Classroom consultant Individual student tutor 

Instructional materials _£^Sponsor of short term 

y Instructional content resource work experiences 



Service Resources 



SUPPORTIVE SERVICE RESOURCE 

Type of service: 

. y Student assistance 

Parent/X-amily assistance 

School/ teacher assistance 

Other (describe): 



Source of service (Naiue of agency/ 
organization) : 



Name of contact person 
Address : 



Phone : 



Office hours: /Q-y'Sl ' 



Record previous contacts or referrals below: 



Date 



Student 



Action 
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SPECIAL NEEDS RESOURCE INVENTORY 



Program: 



District: ^ School(s): Developers: 



Date: 



Career- 
Related 
Instruction 



Special/ 

Supportive 

Instruction 



SCHOOL RESOURCES 



Resource Title or Location Description of Specific 

Contact Person Responsibility and Phone Resource or Service 



Special/ 
Supportive 
l^rvices 



CoMnseling 



Cooperative 
Horic 

Experience/Work 
Study! 

Instructional 
Media and 
Materials 



Otiier 

School 

Rcsourcos 



SPECIAL N E..£ D S. R C S 0 U RC.E IN V E N T 0 R Y 



:Proprani: 



C0HHO;iTY : U 



■ FomllLll 
P£pToduction Mter 



Agency 
Resources 



Resource 
Contact Person 



Title or 
Responsibility 



Location 
and Phone 



Description of. Specific 
Resource or Service 



Conmunlty 
Agencies/ 
Organizations 



Business/ 
Industry/, 
Labor 

Organizations 



Citizen/^ 
Special 
Interest 
Groups 



.Other Conmuni ties 
Resources 




COrlMUNITY RESOURCE DATA CARDS 



Form in. 1. P. 
Repvoduatt on Master 



Instructional Resources 



CAiU-LJR-ktiLATKD INSTRUCTION RESOURCE 
Career Cluster/Occupation: ■ : 
Natna of Resource Person: _____ 

Title: . 

Phone: 



Address : 



Appropriate for (students, grade le'»'el, etc^): 



Type of Resource (check all that are appropriate) 



Field trip 

Ciiassroor. consultant 

Instructional rnateriaj-s 

Instructional couteril: fesource 



Speaker 

Individual s tudent tutor 
Sponsor of shnrl term 
work experiences 



Detailed description of resource: 



Serv-Lae Resources 



SUPPORTIVE SERVICE RESOURCE 
Type of service: 



Student <issistance 
Parent/family assistance 
School/ teacher assistance 
Other (describe) : 



Source of service (Name of agency/ 
organization) : 



Nanie of contact person; 
Address : 



Phone ; 



Office hours : 



Record previous contnccs or referrals below 
Date Student Action 




Self-Check Evaluation 



Inservice Experience III.l: Developing a.,SpeciaI Needs Resource Inventory 

r ■ 

Diveations: New that you have compiled a vesource inventovu or set of 
Teooic^^'oaTdB^ x^^^ performance: Rate your corn^ 

p\eted^SpGo%al Heeds Resource Inventory or Cards on each of the followlna 
terms ay Q%rcl%ng the appropriate 'number in the three-point scale Exvand 
or rev%se the Resource Inventory or Card Index as needed followinq this 
evaluation ^/ you rated your product below a Z on any of the items 



1* Poorly organized 

2. Incomplete information for 
the identified school 
resources 

3. Incomplete information for 
the identified community 
resources 

4. Unclear descriptions of 
resources/services 

5. Incomplete inventory- of 
available school .resources 



6. Incomplete inventory of 
available community 
resources 



1 2 3 

12 3 

12 3 

1 2 3 

12 3 

12 3 



Well organized 

Complete information pro- 
vided for the identified 
school resources 

Complete information pro- 
vided for the identified 
community resources 

Clear descriptions of 
resources/services 

Comprehensive inclusion of 
all available school 
resources 

Comprehensive inclusion of 
all available coxnmunity 
resources 



Comments: 



Suggestions for modification of the Special Needs Resource Inventory: 
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INSERVICE EXPERIENCE III. 2: 

ESTABLISHING AND/ OR USING A SPECIAL NEEDS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

■ ■ . r-. ■ — ^ . I . ' 

■ ■■ • 

Advisory committees or councils play a functional and highly important 
role in identifying resources as well as overall program operation. For a 
number of years, industry-education committees , have been productive and 
beneficial in serving the needs of teachers, administrators, and students 
in occupational programs. Citizens' advisory committees have also been 
effectively used in other school programs, as well as governmental and 
community agencies serving individuals with special needs. 

With the onset of career education, the use of educational advisory 
committees has become increasingly popular. Advisory committees can be 
effectively used to support the cooperative instructional team in any or 
all of the following functions: 

1. Identify and coordinate the use of various community 
resources for the instructional program. 

2. Provide advice on the appropriateness of instructional 
content. 

3. Review and provide recommendations on instructional 
materials, facilities, and equipment. 

4. Assist with placement of students in cooperative work 
experience and full-time employment positions. 

5. Develop and sponsor community public relations programs. 

6. Coordinate manpower need, and follow-up surveys to 
collect pertinent information. 

7. Review and evaluate the total special needs program 
periodically. " * 

A number of different types of advisory committees can be used. 

Depending upon the local situation, it may be appropriate to consider: 
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!• Using existing career, occupational, or special education 
advisory councils, or subcommittees of these councils. 

2. Forming a joint advisory committee from existing career, 
occupational, or special education, advisory councils. 

3. Forming a new advisory council representing the interests 

of the special needs instructional team, employers, agencies 
(governmental and community), students, parents, and repre- 
sentatives of the special needs community. 

4. Expanding the role of child study teams (individual student 
planning committees) to include advisement relative to 
planning a special needs learners' program of occupational 
education. 



Guidelines and Suggestions 




The following general guidelines and suggestions will be helpful in 
determining the specific need for, and establishing a functional program 
advisory committee. 

1. Determine the type of advisory committee needed in your local 
program situation. Specifically, what role, function, and 
purpose can an advisory committee provide in your program? 

2. Assess any existing advisory committees to determine whether 
or not they can fulfill the role, function, and purpose you 
previously identified. 

3. Decide whether to: (1) initiate a new advisory committee, or 
(2) request a joint advisory committee using representatives 
from existing committees, or (3) utilize an existing advisory 
committee in the areas of occupational and/or special educa- 
tion. 

4. If necessary , work with administrative personnel and other 
members of the cooperative team to formulate a proposed 

school board endorsement for the new or joint advisory committee 

[resource MATERIAL'/' Sample School Board Endorsement for A 

Special Needs^ Advisory Committee^, 
Form 111.2.1/ 
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Form III. 2. 2 



Sample School Board EndorsemenC for a 
Special Needs Advisory CommiCCee- 

The Board of Education of oi 

this _th day of • 19 authorizes the 

establishment of a continuing committee to be known as "The Special 
Needs Advisory Council." This council is to be organized and conducted 
under procedures to be proposed by the superintendent of schools after 
receiving advice from the school staff and other suitable consultants 
and upon approval by the Board of Education. 

The advisory council is not regarded as a substitute for any 
other form of citizen participation in school affairs. It is intended 
to supplement and stimulate other types of citizen participation. 

The purpose of the special needs advisory council will be to 
serve as an arm of the Board of Education by providing advice and assist- 
ance to the board, as well as to the administrators, teachers, and 
students in the program. 

The Board of Education reserves the right to dissolve the citizens 
advisory council at any time and for any reason. 

In authorizing the development of this advisory council, the Board 
of Education pledges complete cooperation in the council's work. The 
citizens advisory council will be expected to operate within the guide- 
lines set forth. 



^^-Adapted from Hof strand, R. K. and Phipps, L. J, "Advisory Councils for 
Education: A Handbook," Urbana: Rurban Educational Development 
Laboratory, College of Education, University of Illinpis, 1971 • p. 33, 
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Once administrative and school board endorsement is obtained 
for the proposed committee, several planning tasks need to be 
completed: 

» Identify and select prospective advisory committee 
members to serve on the committee using some 
objective selection criteria, such as: expressed 
interest in serving, relevant professional back- 
ground, other relevant background experiences, 
involvement in or relationship to occupational 
or special education. 

* Select a diverse and comprehensive advisory committee 
membership composed of representatives from the 
following groups: 

a. teachers serving on the cooperative instruc- 
tional team 

b. supportive service personnel, e.g., counselors, 
diagnosticians, or social workers 



c. employers or prospective employers or special 
needs learners 

d. personnel from state and federal agencies 
serving the special needs population 

e. personnel from community agencies serving the 
special needs population 

f. parents of special needs learners 

g. past or present students 



# Prepare and distribute a letter of invitation to serve on 
the advisory committee similar to the one illustrated on 
Form III. 2. 2. 



/RESOURCE MTERIAL: 



Sample Advisory Committee Appointment 
Letter^ Form III. 2. 2/ 



• Once the committee membership is finalized, prepare and 

distribute an agenda for the initial organizational meeting 
along with a roster of the committee^ members . 



JRESOURCE mTERIAL: 



Initial Advisory Committee Meeting 
Agenda^ Form 111.2,3/ 

[resource MATERIAL: Sample Roster of A Special Needs_ 

Advisory Committee^ Form 111,2, £/ 
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If an advisory committee is to be helpful and productive it 
-should outline a program of work which covers a substantial 
period of time* Those advisory committees which tend to be 
most effective, map out the areas of the program they feel 
need to be examined, and develop a coordinated plan for their 
advisement activities. An annual. program of work is a helpful 
technique for developing a long-range plan. 

/RESOURCE MATERIAL: Annual Program of Work, Form III. 2.0 
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Form III, 2, 2 



SA>fPLE ADVISORY COMMITTEE APPOINTMENT LETTER 



Dear : 

The Board of Education of " takes great 

pleasure in welcoming you as a member of our working team. Your willing- 
ness to serve a two year term on the Special Needs Advisory Committee is 
greatly appreciated. 

Your active interest and participation in this committee's activities 
will undoubtedly be of great benefit to the current and future students 
served in this program. Your background and experience will be influential 
in helping us to improve and expand our special needs program and services. 

The enclosed agenda will provide you with the date, time, and location 
of the next committee meeting. Please review the proposed agenda and 
become acquainted with the roster of committee members. If you cannot 
attend or have any questions please contact the committee secretary. 



Phone 



Once again, thank you for your interest in our special needs program. 

Cordially, 

Superintendent 



Enclosures 

cc: Secretary 

Special Needs Advisory Committee 
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Form III. 2. 3 



UllTlAL ADVISORY .CUia-ilTTi- E VAlLTldG AGL:lD/v 
A G i:; J D A : 

Special Weeds Advisory Committee Ileeting 

Date 
Location 
Time 

7;30 p^in. Introductions of all members (administrator or teacher 
serves as temporary chairman) 

IJelcome and the special needs advisory committee cnar[5e 
(Superintendent or Chairman of School Board) 

Overview of the program (temporary chairman) 

Discussion of the advisory committee concept, operational 
guidelines and development of the program of vrork 

Annual program of \/orlc form distributed and discussion 
of tentative area of concern (see Form 1.36) 

Discuss agenda for next meeting 

Set date, time, and location for next meeting 

Adjournment 
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Form III. 2. 4 



SAMPLE ROSTER OF A 
SPECIAL NEEDS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



Branch and Calhoun Area Vocational Centers 
Battle Creeky Michigan 



David Lockwood 
Special Education Teacher 
Bronson High School , 
Bronson, MI 49028 

Donald MacKenzie 
Assistant Principal 
Legg Junior High School 
Coldwater, MI 49036 

Mattie J. Spruill - Parent 

173 Homecrest 

Battle Creek, MI 49017 

Herb Adams 
L.E.A.P. 

Community Services Bldg. 
Battle Creek, MI 49017 
962-5139 

Anna Busick - Parent 

174 E. North 

Battle Creek, MI 49017 
965-8053 

Margaret Roderick 
EMH Counselor 

Battle Creek Central High School 
100 W. Van Buren Street 
Battle Creek, MI 49017 
962-5581 

Richard Powell, Counselor 
Albion High School 
225 Watson Street 
Albion, MI 49224 
1-517-629-9421 



Delores Diggs 
Manpower Programs 
County Building 
Marshall, MI 49068 
781-9811 

- Mr. Dave Sootsman 
Chairman of Committee 
Michigan Employment 
Security Commission 
171 W. Van Buren 
Battle Creek, MI 49017 

Vanessa Baklund- - Parent 
18504 - 23 Mile Road 
Marshall, MI 49068 
781-4658 

Don Lacey - Student 

Calhoun Area Vocational Center 

Building Maintenance Program 

John Dygert 

Director of Vocational Education 
Branch Area Career Center 
Coldwater, MI 49036 

Ken Strong 

Director of Special Needs Program 
Branch Area Career Center 
Coldwater, MI 49036 

Jack Faulkner 

Branch Area Career Center 

Coldwater, MI 49036 
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AlUAL PROGRAM OF WORK, 197 



Special Needs Advisory Committee 
Sandman Comnunity Schools 



Area of Concern 

Employiaent oppor- 
tunities, for 
graduates 



Dates for Committee 
Review/Discussion 

Fall meeting 



Status of Drop-outs llinter meeting 



Availability and 
coordination of 
community services 



Appropriateness of 
instructional 
objectives 



Early Spring 
meeting 



Late Spring 
meeting ; 



ERIC 



Committee Activities Recommendations & Suggested SnluM'nnc 



Reviewed a recent 
regional manpower 
survey 

Interviewed local 
■ employment agency 

representative at 

meeting 

Discussed employment 
outlook with other 
area employers 

Inteniewed 2 recent 
drop-outs at meeting 

Discussed problem with 
parents of drop-outs 

Met with juvenile pro- 
bation officer 

Discussed available 
services with VRS 
& Employment 'Service 
representative at 
meeting 

Reviewed instructional 
goal statements for 

all programs before 
meeting 

Reviewed instructional 
objectives from state 
office of education , 



Recommend opening the nurse aide program 
to more special needs students 



Possibility of part-time work for some 
students at the sheltered workshop 
should be examined 



Closer communication with parents of 
potential drop-outs is recommended. 
Overall, however, the program does an 
excellent job of encouraging special 
needs students to stay in school 



Counselors and administrators should keep 
in closer touch with community service . 
agencies by exchanging information such . 
as memos, brochures, placement information, 
etc. on a regular, monthly basis 

Specific recommendations made to individual- 
instructors that certain goals should be \ 
deleted and others added . Also suggested 
a greater overall emphasis : on daveloping ' 
basic skills in special needs students.: : ; 
Instructors need released time to modify ' 
and improve their .instructional objectives: 



( ^Self-Check EvaluatlorT ^ 

Inservice Experience III. 2: Establishing and/or Using a Special Needs 

Advisory Committee 

t ■ ' ■ 

Directions: In the spaces helow, check ov circle the appropriate responses 
descr%b%ng your actions for this inservice experience. If you can respond 
posT.t7.vely to questions 2-9, you have successfully completed this experience 

1, Type of Advisory Council used/formed in the inservice experience: 
(check one response) 

1. Existing career, occupational, or special education 

advisory committee 

2. Joint committee formed from existing committees 

3- New occupational-special or special needs advisory 

committee. 

^- Expanded child study team 

Circle one response 
2. Advisory committee members selected or designated? yes no 

3- Advisory committee representative of the appropriate yes no 
groups (educators, businessmen, agency personnel, 
parents and students)? 



4. "Appropriate endorsement for advisory committee yes 
obtained? 

5* Agenda prepared and distributed prior to initial yes 
meeting? 

6. All committee members appointed by letter or yes 
informed of their proposed involvement? ' 

7* Roster of committee members prepared and yes 
distributed prior to initial meeting? 

8. Initial meeting of special needs advisory yes 
committee held? 

9. Summarize below the outcomes, actions taken, or 
recommendations formulated at the meeting. Also 
list any plans for additional meetings? 



no 



no 



no 



no 



no 
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M 0 D £ L E 

CLUSTER AND CoN^El^X ANALYSIS 

The instructional content in occupational program^ is generally based 
on Che competencies needed to explore occupations or p^^P^re eraplojnnent. 
Exploration competencies (such as recognizing the vari^^^y of occupations in 
the allied health fields) are usually emphasized at th^ Junior high or middle 
school level. Specific preparation competencies, (^nch charting a patient's 
vital signs) are usually taught at the high school or p^^t-secondary level. - 
At both levels teachers must decide what instructional ^^ixtent is appropriate 
and essential for preparing students so they will niake ^ Successful transi- 
tion from school to work. 

4 

This module will present and discuss several t^chi^^^Ues fo^ analyzing 
clusters of occupations to determine instructional cont^Ut; ^jhi^h is appro- 
priate for special needs learners, . • 
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Overview 



In the past educators have used a variety of processes to make decisions 
about the need for new occupational programs or the need for improvements 
and changes in course content. Recently, the career education movement has 
suggested that clusters of occupations can be used to develop educational 
programs which will have immediate relevancy for the world of work. Clusters 
of occupations used in this curriculum development approach usually reflect 
the major industries found within our society, such as manufacturing, 
health, or public service. 

Curriculum and instructional development is focusing closely on the 
use of occupational clusters because it reflects several emerging educational 
needs. These needs include: 

1. The need to provide a greater range of occupational 
choices. 

2. The need to provide individuals with occupational 
versatility and mobility in occupations. 

3. Tlie need to more adequately meet the needs of those 
youth who will not become college graduates. 

4^ The need for individuals to adapt easily to the 
on-going occupational, technological, social, 
cultural, psychological, and economic changes in the 
workplace and society. 

The cluster-based curriculum approach offers several positive alter- 
natives for both the instructor and the learner. Four benefits to be 
derived by using the cluster-based approach include: 

1. The common elements of learning experiences which are 
provided in a cluster curriculum prepares the learner 
for a cluster of related occupations, thus insuring 
some mobility among occupations within the cluster. 
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2. A curriculum which is based on the cluster concept has 
more relevance for learners interested in not just one, 
but a variety of occupations. Occupational choice can 
be postponed until the time of entry into the world 

of work. 

3. V/hen students are involved in studying common job 
skills such as measuring or reading specification 
charts, the distinctions between occupational skills 
and academic instruction in math or reading become 
meaningful. 

4. The study of clusters of occupations provides a basis 
for examining several other aspects of work. The 
social, managerial, and other human relations/interactions 
aspects of work can be studied on a cluster basis as well. 

This module includes two inservice experiences related to occupations for 

special needs learners-: identifying career clusters and conducting a career 

cluster analysis.. The occupations identified in the first experience are 

then analyzed in the second experience. By completing both inservice 

experiences, you will identify occupations for which eventual employment is 

feasible, as well as identify the knowledges, skills, and basic competencies 

needed to obtain employment. 



Ron and Sylvia: A Case Study 



Ron and Sylvia teach at Farmington High School which is located in 
a city of approximately 100,000 population in the midwest. Ron teaches 
the horticulture program while Sylvia is a teacher of the educable mentally 
handicapped (EMH) . In the past year three EMH students x^ere placed in Ron.,*s 
class, v/hich was a new experience for Ron who is a second year teacher. 

This year the curriculum committee at Farmington High School has been ' 
charged with the task of reviewing and updating the courses in several 
departments. Both Ron and Sylvia represent their departments on the committee 
and are^ vitally interested in revision of their curriculum. 
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Since they hcwc worked together before and feel that both of their 
programs can be improved to more effectively serve special needs students, 
they decided to work as a team. They felt strongly that job and indepen- 
dent living skills should be the basis for the curriculum in their programs. 

The Farniington school board had recently adopted a policy statement 
endorsing career education, and asked the curriculum committees in all 
schools in the district to consider adopting the career cluster concept when 
they v/ere re-designing their curricula and courses. 

Initially, Ron and Sylvia reviewed the different occupational clusters 
v;hich had been developed and published by their state office of education, 
as-well as other school districts. Because Ron teaches all of the horti- 
culture classes, they decided to identify and analyze the occupations related 
to the field of horticulture. Although they focused their efforts on the 
horticulture cluster, they considered this cluster as part of a larger 
cluster entitled Agri-Business and Natural Resources Occupations. This 
larger cluster . includes the agricultural mechanics and forestry programs 
which are also taught at other buildings in the school district. 

They began their work by identifying all of the occupations which are 
included in the horticulture program. They completed a review on the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles to identify job titles in such areas as 
landscaping, floriculture, and nursery work. After a couple of hours they 
identified about 25 occupations which are unskilled, entry-level jobs as 
well as skilled occupations. When selecting the job titles they v/ere 
primarily concerned about: (1) the employment outlook, (2) identifying 
specialized occupations that v;ould be uniquely appropriate for certain 
special needs learners (such as blind or deaf persons) , and (3) the career 
interests of their students. . ' 
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Once they had identified the occupations, they proceeded to analyze 
several of them to identify the specific knowledges, skills, and compe- 
tencies required. By reviewing the Dictionary of Occupational Titles and 
other curriculum guides they were able to develop a list of job tasks which 
are performed by workers in the horticulture cluster. Once the list of tasks 
was compiled they asked the advisory committee for the agriculture program, 
which was composed of employers, to review the list. During one of the 
committee meetings the employers were able to provide feedback indicating 
which job tasks were most important for employment. "Also, during their two 
inservice days they visited several local floral shops, nurseries, and, 
landscaping businesses to observe workers in the horticulture occupations 
they were analyzing. (This procedure for identifying clusters and occupa- 
tions is outlined in Inservice Experience IV. 1). 

Their final list of tasks included 35 major tasks such as preparing 
soil mixtures, recognizing plants, and applying soil mixtures. For each 
task they listed the knowledges, skills, and basic competencies that were 
needed. As they worked on this task analysis they soon realized that the 
skills and knowledges required for employment are generally the same for 
all learners. Their discussions with employers and their work observations 
made it clear that a person with special needs must have a saleable job 
skill .to be employed. As they got further into analyzing each task they 
were able to identify a number of basic skills and concepts (such as reading 
a rule or telephone skills) that also were essential. Sylvia recognized 
these as skills and concepts which should be emphasized in her curriculum. 
I^en they were finished they had outlined the skills, knowledges, and. basic 
skills and concepts included in each of the 35 tasks. (Inservice Experience 
IV. 2 includes several procedures, suggestions,-, ^nd forms for conducting 
this type of an analysis) . 
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Although this whole process took nearly nine months to complete, Ron 
and Sylvia felt quite satisfied with it. As one of them commented, "This 
has been a very useful project. Not only will our curriculum be more 
relevant, but I am more familiar with the jobs which are available and 
the job interests my students have." 



^ Goals 



Condition: Given the responsibility to initiate and develop career- 
oriented educational experiences for special needs 
learners, upon completion of this module the inservice 
participant will: 

Performance 

Competencies: 1. Identify career clusters and related instructional 

programs. 

2. Conduct a career cluster analysis to determine the 
knowledges, skills, and basic competencies required 
for employment. 

^Inservice Experience Descriptions 



As indicated earlier, two inservice experiences are included in this 
module* 

The following paragraphs describe more completely the inservice experi- 
ences. Under the direction of your inservice director, you should complete 
both of these experiences in a manner which will make them relevant and 
pertinent to "your" program. 



Inservice Experience IV, 1 
IDENTIFYING CAREER CLUSTERS 




The first step in curriculum analysis is identifying the career cluster 
or clusters for which instruction will be provided. This experience will 
systematically identify those career clusters which are appropriate for 
existing or needed instructional programs. The product of this experience 
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xvill be the identification of at least one cluster of occupations v;hich is 
consistent with an existing or planned instructional program. This cluster 
of occupations v/ill provide a framework for analyzing the tasks required 
for employment. 



Inservice Experience IV. 2 
CONDUCTING A CAREER CLUSTER ANALYSIS 



A career cluster analysis is similar to a job or task analysis. The 
only difference is that it examines the common elements of a cluster of 
occupations, as opposed to a single occupation or task. It is essentially 
an analysis to determine the appropriate instructional content for a 
cluster-based program or course. The skills, knowledges, and basic com-- 
petencies which are identified are incorporated in individualized instruc- 
tional plans for special needs learners. The product of this experience 
is a detailed instructional analysis listing the essential knowledges, 
skills, and competencies required for entry employment in the cluster. 

^Inservice Experience Selector 



Following consultation with the inservice director, I (we) will com- 
plete both of the inservice experiences in Module 4: Cluster and Content 
Analysis : 

Inservice Experiences IV. 1 Date: 

and IV. 2: \ ' 

Identifying Career Clusters School: . 

Conducting a Career Cluster 

Analysis Inservice Director: 




Participant Name(s): 
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INSERVICE EXPERIENCE IV. 1: 

IDENTIFYING CAREER CLUSTERS 



The concept of clustering occupations into families or groups has been 
around for a good many years. It's popularity has increased considerably, 
however, with the advent of the career education movement in the public 
schools of our nation. 

Career education has suggested the use of career clusters as a basic 
framework for curriculum development at both the elementary and secondary 
level. Clusters or families of closely related occupations serve as a basis 
for deriving curricula which are oriented toward providing career awareness, 
exploration, and preparation. The normal progression of career development 
suggests that learning experiences focused on career awareness occur at the 
elementary level, and that exploration and preparation experiences take place 
at the junior and senior high school levels. Evans (1975) has noted that 
career development is a dynamic process with awareness and exploration 
experiences continuing to reoccur at the junior and senior high school levels. 
The need to articulate and coordinate career education at several levels 
has brought about a renewed interest in using the career cluster approach 
(Kenneke, et al., 1973). 

A variety of different schemes for clustering have been developed and 
introduced in recent years. Some of these schemes have been developed to 
facilitate curriculum development while others have been oriented toward 
serving a career counseling or guidance purpose. Most of the clustering 
schemes utilized for curriculum development have used the major industries 
as the criteria for clustering. That is, clusters which represent the dif- 
ferent major industries found in our economic system, such as construction, 
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health, and manufacturing. In recent years the most widely-used clustering 

scheme has been the one proposed by the U,S, Office of Education, The U.S.O.E, 

.Career Clusters and an analysis of the Business and Office Occupations cluster 

is presented on Form IV, 1,1 on the following page, 

[RESOURCE MATERIAL: U.S. Office of Education Career 
Clusters^ Form IV. 1^2] 

Specificity of Career Clusters 

The specificity or breadth of an industry-based career cluster is an 
important consideration in curriculum development,. Career clusters are 
more broad in scope (include a greater variety of occupations) at the 
elementary school level than they do at the secondary level. Transporta- 
tion is an appropriate cluster for serving the career awareness function at 
the elementary level. At the secondary level, however, where the focus is 
exploration and preparation for a career, the broad cluster of transpor- 
tation has to be subdivided into a number of more specific clusters such 
as ground transportation occupations, air transportation occupations, and 
so on. 

It is fairly easy to recognize that clusters become increasingly more 
specific (focusing on fewer occupations) as the curriculum objective moves 
away from career awareness and toward preparing students for career entry. 
At the late secondary level (grades 11 and 12) most clusters are represented 
as occupational education programs such as auto mechanics, small engine 
repair, and auto body repair ~ all of which are part of the transportation 
cluster discussed earlier. 
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U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION CLUSTERS 




Fine Arts 
and 
Humanities 



BUSINESS AND OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 

Un.tcd States Office of Education (U.S O.E.) 







Skill OffkCtopmrnt and 
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cluster* Identification Fovrnat 

It is possible to use a number of different approaches in identifying 
and arranging occupations in one or more career clusters. The approach used 
here is similar to an approach developed at Ohio State (Frantz, 1973). The 
format for specifying clusters using., this approach is presented in the form 
of a matrix, and is displayed in Form IV. 1.2. 

This format can be used to identify clusters of occupations for either 
career exploration or career preparation programs at the secondary level. 
The major difference is that the number of occupational or job titles which 
are identified on the form is usually greater in a career exploration cluster 
The level occupations Identified (from unskilled to highly skilled) is 
usually greater in a career exploration cluster also. More occupations are 
usually listed in an exploration cluster, since the instructional goals are 
prevocational or exploratory in nature. Fewer occupations are identified 
for a career preparation cluster since the instructional objective here is 
to prepare the individual for job entry. It should also be noted that the 
titles of career preparation clusters are more specific than titles of 
career exploration clusters. Form IV. 1.3 illustrates the specificity of 
several different career exploration and preparation cluster titles. 



Guidelines and Suggestions 



The following guidelines and suggestions should be followed in com- 
pleting the task of identifying career clusters using the proposed format. 

1. The suggested Cluster Identification Form (Form IV. 1.2) 
is used to specify or identify one career cluster. If 
the cooperative instructional team with whom you are work- 
ing is focusing on raore than one area of occupational ' 
instruction, multiple Cluster Identification Forms v/ill 
have to be used. 

[RESOURCE MATERIAL: Cluster Identification Form 
Form IV. 1.2] 
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FomlVAA 



Check: 

CLUSTER IDENTIFICATION FORM Du,h„a^am,, 

■ . ' ' • ■■ : ■ ffl Preparation Cluster 



Cluster-Related 
Instructional Areas 
(Course titles end/or mjoT 


CAREER, ^ ' 
CLUSTER: Omrntal BoHicultm Occixpatim 








Laidscape Gavdner 
Imdsc^e desigmr 


Lmdscspe irchiteot 


Yioncdtm 

■■■ j 




Hmr Gm)er 


HokI designer 


florist 






• 


Tree^lriaing Foman 
Tp3^ Surgm 


AvhoriBt 


Turf (imgemt 


Gmnmorkr 


Crmakee^'iV 
Irrigation ControlkT 


S'tjpmntendent^ Grem 
Sod Qmzr 

hrf Sup^lisQ SaUam 


kgroncmt . , 


Hmerjj 


Laborer, Hmenj 
toac HmdUv 
Bagger-end flurZcp Han 


' SdleBm 


SaUeperson 


Garden Center Hmger 
Sunerj Sii^enntendsnt 




Crmhom Mbr 




SaUsjierson 


Grmhouse Opmtor/Hm- 
ger 
























■Level: 


Laborer Sorter/Packer 
Assistant Loader 
Helper Attendant 
l/orkcr Tender 


Operator Clerk 
Driver Installer 
Assenhlcr Aide 


Craftsr^in Supervisor 
Tcclmician Inspector 
Complex Operator 


Middle Manager 

Forejnan 

Official 



COMMON CLUSTER TITLES 



Career Exploration Clusters 



Transportation Occupations 



Career ^ ^reE^^^tion^ Clusters^ 

Automotive S^rvi^^ Occupations 
Auto-Body Repaid Occupations 
Recreational Vehicle Service Occupationr 
Service Station ^^^upations 



Office and Business Occupations 



Health Occupations 



Accounting Occupatr^^^g 
General Office d^irk Occupations 
Mail and Postal Occupations 
Secretarial OccuP^t:ions 
Office Machine O^xivip-jtions 



Dental Occupation's 

Environmental He^^t:^ Occupations 
Nursing Occupati^^^ 



Construction Occupations Residential Cons^r^^,^ ^j^^^ Occupations 

Building Mainten^^e^ Occupations 



Agri-business and Natural 
Resources Occupations 



Agricultural MecHsn^^g occupations 
Ornamental Horticul^.^j.g Occupations 
Forestry Occupati^t^^ 



Personal and Public Service 
Occupations 



Food Production aucj servi<^^ 

Occupations 
Clothing Prodticti^ti and Service 

Occupations 
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2. Identifying the Cluster . As suggested earlier, the specific 

title (s) of the career clusters which are identified will depend 
upon the objectives of the instructional program. Broad cluster 
titles, such as Transportation Occupations or Construction 
Occupations, are appropriate for junior high, exploratory programs 
while more specific titles, such as auto service occupations or 
building maintenance occupations, are suited to senior high, 
career preparation programs. 

The initially-selected title should be considered a tenta- 
tive selection. After the instructional areas are specified and 
the occupational/job titles identified , the cluster title can 
be modified to accurately reflect the group of occupations for 
which career exploration or preparation instruction will be pro- 
vided. 

In several states, specific clustering schemes are used by 
the State Office of Education. Such schemes are frequently 
designed to reflect the manpower needs of the state. They are 
generally used to classify occupational education programs across 
the state for purposes of supervision and reimbursement. The 
clustering system used in Illinois is presented in Form IV. 1.4 
on the following page. Before proceeding further, you should be 
aware of any state or loc^al curriculum clustering models that 
njay already be in use. You may find that the existing schemes 
may or may not fit your specific instructional development needs. 

[RESOURCE MATERIAL: Illinois Cluster System, Form IV. 1.4] 

3. Identifying Instructional Areas. The second task in identifying a 
career cluster involves identifying the related instructional areas 
The existing career-related courses or major units of a course 
should be listed in the left column of the Cluster Identification 
Form. Form IV. 1.2 provides an example of the major instructional 
units in the Ornamental Horticulture Occupations cluster. 

[RESOURCE MATERIAL: Cluster Identification Form, Form IV. 1.2] 

^- Selecting Occupations . The third task is the identification and 
selection of occupations making up the cluster(s). Each of the 
boxes on the Cluster Identif icktion Form provides a space for one 
or more occupational (job) titles to be listed. The most compre- 
hensive and accessible source of job titles is the Dictionary of 
Occupatio nal Titles (D.O.T.) which has been published by the U.S. 
Department of Labor. The two volumes of the Third Edition of the 
^'Q*'^* provide a great deal of descriptive information for some 
22,000 occupations. Occupations which may be particularly appro- 
priate for special needs learr>e.^:s can be classified at four levels: 
unskilled, semiskilled, skilled, and highly skilled. General job 
title descriptors such as laborer, operator, and foreman are pro- 
vided for each level along the bottom margin of the Cluster Identi- 
fication Form. These descriptors can be used as general guides in 
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Illinois Cluster System 



CLUSTER TITLES 



Applied Biological and Agricultural Occupations 
Business, Marketing, and Management Occupations 
Health Occupations 
Industrial Oriented Occupations 
Personal and Public Service Occupations 




Rehabflitatton, State of lUinoi*.- 



ocattonal Education and 
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deten.iiniiw the level of each occupation co be included in the 
cluster. These levels can be determined by using the D.O.T. to 
identify the degree of involvement the occupation requires 
relative to using data, interacting with people, or manipulating 
things (physical objects). Ratings of the data, people, and 
things involvement for each occupation are given in the code 
number (4th, 5th, and 6th digit positions) of each occupation 
found in the D.O.T. An index of each of these ratings is pro- 
vided by Form IV,1.5 on the following page, 

[RESOURCE mTERIAL: Data, People, Things Hierarchies. 
Form IV. 1.5] 

Sp ecif to Considerations in Selecting Occupational Titles. Tradi- 
tionally, a number of criteria have been used'in s'eTe'ctTng occupa- 
tions for which instructional programs are to be developed. 

Employment Outlook . The present as v/ell as anticipated future 
demand for workers trained in the cluster is a major consideration. 
Training people for jobs that do not exist has been a criticism of 
many occupational programs, and does little to improve the outlook 
for persons with special needs who often have employment problems 
even with vocational training. Recent local or regional manpower 
surveys, vocational program advisory committees, state departments 
of labor, and federal publications such as the Occupational Outlook 
■ Handbook can be helpful sources of information. Information and 
data describing the current supply of trained workers looking for 
employment in the cluster area should also be obtained.. 

It is unlikely that in most districts occupational and special 
education teachers will have the responsibility of collecting and 
organizing information on the employment outlook for career clusters. 
They should, however, carefully review the available manpower infor-* 
mation, or request additional information from the director of 
occupational education or other program planning personnel, before ■ 
selecting occupations which are to be analyzed for the purpose of 
developing instruction. 

Specialized Occupations . It is important to keep in mind that 
often the physically handicapped are uniquely capable of entering 
selected specialized occupations. Specialized occupations, such 
as Volkswagen auto mechanics, are frequently overlooked or disre- 
garded in manpower surveys because of the traditionally small demand 
for trained workers in highly specialized occupations. Even though 
the demand for workers may be small, it may be sufficient to absorb 
a few well-trained individuals with infrequently occurring handicaps 
such as blindness or deafness. 

The Michigan School for the Blind in Lansing offers a vocational 
program for training Volkswagen mechanics. Because of the standard- 
ization of parts and design of the basic VW model over a number of 
years, blind individuals have the unique opportunity in this instance 
to develop and use a rather sophisticated mechanical skill. The 2-5 
students whb* graduate from the program each year are placed in 
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Form IV.l.S 



DATA, PEOPLE, THINGS HIERARCHIES 
from the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 



1. Every job requires the worker to function in reliition to Data, People, and Things, in varying degree> 

2. The rehitioiiships specific to Data, People, and Things can be arranged in each case from the simple !« 
the complex in the form of a hierarchy so that, generally, each successive function can include tin 
simpler ones and exchide the more complex functions.^ 

It is possible to express a jc)b's relationship to Data, People, and Things by identifying the highes 
ai)proprinte function in each liierarchy to Avhich the job requires the worker to have a significan 
relationship. ' 

4. Together, the last three digits of the code number can express the total level of complexity at whicl 
the job requires the worker to function.* 



DATA (4 th digit) 

0 Synthesizing 

1 Coordinating 

2 Analyzing 

3 Compiling 

4 Computing 

5 Copying 

G Comparing 
7] 

g| No significant relationship 



PEOPLE (5th digit) 

0 Mentoring 0 

1 Negotiating i 

2 Instructing 2- 

3 Supervising 3 

4 Diverting 4 

5 Persuading 5 

6 Speaking-Signaling 6 

7 Serving 7 

8 No significant relationship 8 



TfflNGS (eth digit) 

Setting-Up 

Precision Working 

Operating-Controlling 

Driving-Operating 

Manipulating 

Tending 

Feeding-OfTbearing 
Handling 

No significant relationship^ 
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dealerships throughout the state. Such successful programs for 
the physically handicapped do much more than fill a need for 
trained manpower. They contribute significantly to raising the 
public's expectancy and attitudes regarding the potentials of 
handicapped individuals. 

Student Career Interests . The specific career interests of 
the prospective students are sometimes overlooked in planning 
occupational curricula. Student career interests, as well as 
parent career aspirations for their children have to be considered. 
It does little good to select occupations which do not reflect 
a high degree of student interest. Even though there may be a 
large demand for trained workers in an occupational field'such 
as watch-making and repair, there is no guarantee that students 
will be interested in seeking training in that particular field. 
In selecting occupations for a cluster, and the cluster itself 
for that matter, be sure to select occupations which are appealing 
to the students for the purposes of both imploring different 
career options and preparing for career entry. 

Characteristics of Special Needs Learners. In a preceding 
module you were required to assess and analyze the "special needs" 
of the learners to be served in the instructional program. Such 
characteristics as social skills, perceptual skills, and physical 
skills were examined. The learner analysis profiles completed on 
each of the special needs learners should be carefully reviewed 
and general trends noted. If, for instance, a number of special 
needs learners to be served in this cluster program have multiple 
physical impairments and are in wheelchairs, all of the occupa- 
tions included in the cluster should not involve frequent 
physical activities such as kneeling, stooping, or walking. 

One of the dangers in using the D.Q.T. or any standardized job 
description for the purpose of identifying clusters of occupations 
is the lack of specific situational information. Similarly 
described jobs are often performed differently in different 
factories or businesses. It may be that one employer would be 
willing to re-engineer or modify a job for a physically handicapped 
person so that it would not involve the physical activities included 
in a standardized job description. - 

T>/hile generally the learner's mental, physical, and emotional 
characteristics should be considered in selecting occupations, it 
is equally important to be familiar with and consider the specific 
occupational placement possibilities for individual special needs 
learners in the community. 

Available Programs and Resources^ Clusters and the occupations 
therein must reflect the basic content of existing educational 
programs. For purposes of inmediate application of this process, 
the resulting instruction will likely have to take place in existing 
programs. V/hile cluster identification can serve to identify the 
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need for new occupational programs, that is not the major purpose 
of the activity described here. Thus, the clusters of occupations 
which are selected should reflect the curriculum content of those 
vocational or practical arts courses which are presently a part of 
the regular occupational program offering. 

Career Preparation vs. Career Exploration: A Final Note. If the 
intended Jtocus ot the instructional program is career prepara tion , 
certain of these previously-mentioned considerations are more 
important than others. Usually the primary consideration in a 
career preparation cluster is the employment outlook. A cluster- 
based program which provides training and preparation for existing 
job opportunities represents a major objective of vocational 
education. 

If, however, the instructional focus is career exploration, 
the major consideration will probably be student interest. The 
interests of students in exploring the use and potential applica- 
tion of different tools, materials or processes in different occupa 
tions becomes a major consideration in selecting occupations to be 
included in the cluster. Since exploration is the major goal, a 
much broader range (unskilled to highly skilled) occupations can 
be included, and less emphasis is placed on finding and including 
occupations that are particularly appropriate for certain special 
needs learners. An underlying objective of the career exploration 
program should be that the special needs learner, as well as all 
learners, find careers that are suited to their interests and 
potentials . 
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Check: ■ > ■ 

□ Exploration Cltiscer CLUSTER IDENTIFICATION FORM •'"^^'''•^•2 

□ preparation Cluster .'teter 



Cluster-Related 
Instructinnal Areas 

(Couvp. titles (md/or xjor 


c A R i; i; R 

CLUSTER; 






























' - - 


































■■ ■ • 


...... . 


















Level: 


Laborer Sorter/Packer 
Assistant • Loader 
lelpcr Attendant 
i'orkcr Tender 


Operator,, Clerl: 

Driver Installer 
Assenblcr Aida 


Craftsman Supervisor 
Tcclmician Inspector 
Conplcx Operator 


Middle llanaper 
Foreman 
Official .... 
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Self-Check Evaluation 



Inservice Experience IV. 1: Identifying Career Clusters 

Directions: Now that you have completed this inservice experience it is 
time to evaluate your progress. Rate your completed Cluster Identifica- 
tion Form on each of the following items. Circle the appropriate number 
on each Z-point evaluation scale. When you have completed the evaluation 
be sure to expand or revise the Cluster Identification Form as suggested 
by the results of this evaluation. 



1. Does not define the instruc- 
tional purpose of the cluster 
arrangement 

2. Cluster-related instruction- 
al areas are not identified 



3. Occupational titles used do 
not appear to be consistent 
in definition and description 



4. Occupational titles are 1 
identified at only one level 

5. The identified occupational 1 
titles are not consistently 
classified by level 

*6. The occupational titles 1 
which are identified do not 
reflect current job openings 



7. Occupations identified are 

general in nature and appro- 
priate for all types of 
learners 



8. Occupations identified are 
inconsistent with learner 
career interests 



Clearly defines the cluster 
as either an exploration or 
preparation cluster 

Cluster-related instructional 
areas are listed and identi- 
fied as either course titles 
or major instructional units 

Occupational titles included 
are chosen from a comprehen- 
sive source, e.g.. Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles 

Occupational titles are in- 
cluded at a variety of levels 

The identified occupational 
titles are appropriately 
classified by level ^ 

The occupations which are ' 
identified reflect occupations 
in which employment is currently 
available 

Some of the occupations identi- 
fied include specialized occupa- 
tions which may be uniquely 
appropriate for certain special 
needs learners 

Occupations identified are in 
line with career interests of 
the learners 



Appropriate only for a career preparation cluster 
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9. Occupations identified are 12 3 Occupations identified are 

not observable in nor observable in and relevant 

relevant to the community for the community 



Comments : 



Suggestions for modification of the completed Cluster Identification form: 
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INSERVICE EXPERIENCE IV. 2 

CONDUCTING A CAREER CLUSTER ANALYSIS 



A career cluster analysis is a process of determining instructional 
content. Instructional content for the previously identified career 
exploration or preparation cluster(s) will be identified in this inservice 
experience. 

A number of different systematic analysis procedures have been 
introduced for use in vocational and practical arts (occupational) educa- 
tion programs. Trade, job, and task analyses have been commonly used in 
vocational education, while subject field content analyses have .been 
employed by the national curriculum projects in the practical arts areas. 
A career cluster analysis can be designed to draw upon the basic curriculum 
analysis procedures used by both fields. 

The information gathered by career cluster analysis procedures can 
be used for a number of purposes: 

1) To determine the task content of different occupations. 

2) To determine differences and relationships among occupations 

useful for structuring occupations into career fields and career 

. ■ . ■ ■ 

ladders. 

3) To determine training programs that can be reduced, or eliminated, 
or that need to be created. 

4) To determine the critical tasks (instructional content) that 
should be taught in a practical arts or vocational education 
program. 

5) To determine the critical tasks to be included in occupational 
competency and certification tests. 
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- " 6) To -provide career-counseling information to assist learners "in ~" 



obtaining realistic perceptions of occupations (Melching and 



Borcher, 1973). 



The career cluster analysis process described here will focus on the 



purposes of identifying and analyzing relevant instructional content in 



a specified cluster of occupations. 



The four-step career cluster analysis process described here is 
useful in determining curriculum: content for both "regular" and special 
needs learners. The identification of instructional content leading to 
entry employment will result from the cluster analysis. Since many of 
the occupations performed by non-special needs individuals can be per- 
formed by special needs learners, the instructional content which is 
identified will be nearly t he same . It wil 1 dif f er in one respe c t , however 
The cluster analysis for an occupational program which will serve special 
needs learners should also identify the basic competencies (such as 
measuring or communication skills) that are required for employment in the 
cluster. 



The guidelines and suggestions for this inservice experience are 
divided into four major areas — -one each for the steps in the cluster 
analysis process: 

1. Establishing a cluster analysis hierarchy* 

2. Developing a task inventory. 

3. Conducting an external review^ of the task inventory. 

4. Completing a detailed instructional analysis. 
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^naliisis Process ^_ Form IV....2*X'\ 

.. Step 1. Establiskinq ' a Cluster Analysis Hieraralui 

In order to analyze and define the inscruccional content for a 
cluster, a set of defined analysis levels is needed. This 
arrangement of different analysis levels can be referred to as 
a ^'hierarchy/' 

Form IV.l.l on the following page presents an illustration of 
a hierarchy used in defining instructional content from a 
cluster of occupations. Tha hierarchy has three levels: cluster, 
. task, and task elements. The previously-identified cluster of 
occupations (Inservice Experience IV. 1) can be broken do\m Into 
a number of different tasks. The tasks can be further divided 
into the task elements of knowledges, skills, and basic skills/ 
concepts. 

As will be demonstrated in the following steps of this analysis, 
the unique aspect of this analysis format is that the tasks 
specified as instructional content will be common to two or more 
occupations within the cluster. Once the tasks are identified and 
listed (step 2), they will be validated by an external review 
source (step 3). Such external review sources as occupational 
advisory committees or employers can be used to review and validate 
the inventory of identified tasks. 

Thr^^^i specific task elements (knowledges, skills, and basic skills/ 
concepts) are identified in the detailed instructional analysis 
to be completed as the fourth and final step in the process. 

[RESOURCE MATERIAL: Cluster Analysis Hierarchy, Form IV. 2. 2] 
S'^^i 2. Develovznq a Task Inventom 

The first step in initiating a career cluster analysis involves 
developing a list or inventory of tasks. When developing a listing 
of the tasks performed in a career cluster, several considerations 
raust be made. Among the important considerations ::re: what types 
of task statements can be written, what existing .;ources of task 
statements can be used, and how are task statements to be written? 

a. Types of Tasks; Several different types of task statements 
can be identified. The types of task statements identified at this 
step in the process will depend largely upon the goals of the occupa- 
tional or practical arts education program. Developers of career 
exploration programs will likely select task statements which are 
exploratory in nature, and emphasize the recognition of tools, 
materials, and equipment, safe practices, mathematical, and scien- 
tific application, and general occupational information. Those 
individuals developing career preparation instruction, on the other 
hand, will emphasize the types of tasks directly required for job 
entry. 
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CLUSTER ANALYSIS IIIERARGIY 



Form IV. S. 2 




Task Elements: Task Elements: 



- Knowledges 



— Knowledges 



- Skills 



Basic Skills/ 
Concepts 



- Skills 



Basic Skills/ 
Concepts 



Definitions 



Cluster: A group of 
closely- related (by 
industry) occupations 

Task: A unit of worker 
activity that can be 
divided into task ele- 
ments for instruction 

Task Elements: The three 
instructional components 
into which a task may be 
analyzed 

Basic cognitive concepts 
the individual must 
understand and comprehend 
to successfully perform 
the task 

Basic psychomotor manip- 
ulations, movements, or 
complex operations the 
individual must demon- 
strate to successfully 
perform the task 

Specific capacities and 
abilities required of an 
individual in order to 
learn or adequately 
perform a task (U.S. 
Department of Labor, 1965) 



Illustration ; Career 
Preparation Cluster 



Auto Service Occicpa^ 
tions 



Maintain and replace 
headlamps 



Recognize headlamp 
identification 
numbers 



Install headlamps 



Demonstrate fine motor 
coordination of eyes, 
hands^ and fingers 
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It is possible to develop task statements which will focus on 
nine different areas . The- illustration -below lists the "nine 
different types of task statements and provides an illustration 
of each type. As you will notice, a wide variety of different 
types of tasks may be developed and included in a task inventory. 
This diversity in type of task statements permitted will accom- 
modate a broad range of curriculum objectives in career exploration 
and preparation programs. 



Type of Task Statement 
Job operation or duty 

Safe practices 

Equipment, tools, and materials 

Mathematical applications 
Science application 

Specification interpretations 

Occupational terminology 
Occupational information 

Work habits and attitudes 



Illustration 



Take pulse^ respiration^ and 
blood pressure 

Recognize safety color designations 

Identify different grades of 
p lywood 

Calculate revolutions per minute 

Recognize physical principles 
associated with torque 

Interpret a lubrication service 
manual 

Recognize medical abbreviations 

Locate and use the want ads to 
find work 

Di-^ess appropriately for work 



Sources o f Task Statements : The most difficult and time con- 
.;ming part of this activity is developing the initial listing of 
tasks. To insure an adequate and comprehensivci analysis, the 
inventory of task statements should be as complete as possible. 
Therefore, it is possible that a number of different sources can 
be used to locate task. statements. Sources which may be most 
helpful include: 

o D ictionary of Occupational Titles (Volume 1) 

Previously constructed Job analyses or task listings 
o Curriculum or instructional guides 
^ Procedure, service, or process manuals - prepared by 

b-jsiness and industry 
<^ Occ upational Outlook Handbook 

Here again, the goals or objectives of the career exploration or 
preparation program will likely determine which of these sources 
is most useful. 
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c. Writing Task Statements ; Several important points should be 
kept in mind when writing task statements. First, task statements 
should be written at a consistent level of specificity, so that 
they can be readily converted into units or modules of instruction. 
This, of course, is much easier said than done* As one begins the 
process of writing task statements, you will note that some task 
statements which you develop are too specific and will need to be 
combined with others. You will also probably write a number of 
statements which will need to be broken down into smaller tasks. 

Some of the sources of task statements mentioned in the preceding 
section provide excellent examples^ of tasks statements containing 
different specificity levels ."^"Disassembling an automobile engine" 
can be considered a much larger task in terms of complexity than 
"changing spark plugs." 

In developing task inventories for training programs for the Air 
Force, Fruchter, Morin, and Archer (1963), found that "what" and 
"how" phrases should not be combined in a task statement. Below 
is an example of both "combined" and "separated" "what" and "how" 
statements . 



Even though more complete information may be provided by the 
combined statement, the number of meaningful combinations of 
"what" and "how" statements could lead to a list of tasks which 
is of unmanageable length. 

It is impractical to expect all task statements to be written at 
precisely the same level of specificity. However, a consistent 
and comfortable "range of specificity" should emerge as the task 
statements . are developed. It is important to remember also that 
different teachers or curriculum developers will write at dif- 
ferent levels of specif ici.tjS;.v.,,The important point is that each 
person should refine and use statements which are similar in their 
degree of specificity. 



Combined 



Separated 



Conduct a credit card sales 
transaction using a press- 
type credit card imprinter. 



Conduct a credit card sales 

transaction (what) 
Operate a press-type credit 

card imprinter (how) 
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Syidelines to be kept i^^^^ v.'hen writ in- task 

statements are listed belov/. 

o rje sure the task stataments are c^ammatically consistent. 

o Eliminate unnecessary modifying phrases as much as possible. 
For example, in the task, "Interpret measuring rules 
accurately"; "accurately" need not be included in the state- 
ment, it can be assumed. 

o Use multiple verbs like "remove and replace" only when it 
is anticipated that both operations will be covered in the 
same unit of instruction. 



o Avoid using vague or ambiguous verbs such as coordinate, 
substantiate, operationalize, discuss, or verify. 

o Make the task statements as short and concise as possible. 

After the initial task inventory is developed it may be helpful 
to identify each statement with an identification number. If 
task inventories for more than one cluster are being developed 
it may also be helpful to use letter abbreviations to identify 
the different clusters. If data are to be collected and tabulated 
on each task statement, the use of code letters and numbers will 
make the process more efficient. A sample coding system is pre- 
sented in the example inventories on the following pages. 

Forms IV. 2. 3 and IV. 2.4 present two task inventories. One inven- 
tory was designed for a career preparation cluster in auto 
mechanics occupations, and the other for a career exploration 
cluster entitled construction occupations. 

[RESOURCE MATERIALS: Task Inventory --^ Auto Mechanics Occupations, 

Form IV. 2. 3 
Task Inventory —Construction Occupations^, 
Form IV. 2. 4] 

You should now proceed with developing a task inventory for your 
cluster. 

^P 3. Conducting an External Review of the Task Inventory 

Once a preliminary list of tasks has been identified for the ^ 
clusters, it is important that they be reviewed and validated 
as essential instructional content. When seeking curriculum 
validation information on a list of task statements, a variety 
of questions can be asked. The information requested from a 
particular validation source, such aa an occupational advisory 
committee, will depend upon the ability of the source to provide 
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Form IV. 2. 3 

Check One 

TASK INVENTORY ^--^ Career Exploration Cluster 

El 

Career Preparation Cluster 

Cluster: Auto Mechanics Occupations 



Id. Code 


Task 


AMOl 


Service the components of the mechanical system. 


i\>f02 


Service cooling systems. 


Alio 3 


Service lubrication systems. 


AM04 


Service fuel and carburetlon system. 


AMOS 


Service Ignition systems. 


A>f06 


Service exhaust systems. 


A.M07 


Service electrical systems. 


- • A.M08 


Service cranking motor systems. 


AM09 


Service charging systems. 


AMIO 


Service standard transmissions. 


A2111 


Service clutches. 


M\12 


Service differentials. 


A>a3 


Service drlveshafts. 


a:cla 


Service brake systems. 


AM15 


Service suspension systems. 


AMI 6 


Service hydraulic system components. . 


AM17 


Service air conditioning systems. 


AM18 


Service emission control systems. 


AMI 9 


Service front end alignment. 


AM20 


Lubricate vehicle chassis and change engine oil and filter. 


AM21 . 


Mount, balance, and rotate tires. 
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Form IV. 2. 4 



TASK INVENTORY , ; , 



Cluster: Construction Occupations^ 



Id. 


Co tic 


Task 


co:; 


01 


Vritin.e specifications 




o: 


Selecting a site 


co^: 


0 3 


Surveyinf: and mappinr. 


CON 


04 


Soil testinp. 




05 


Preparing working drawings 


CON 


Oo 


Selecting and purchasing a lot 


CON 


J 7 


Planning the living space 


CON 




Financing and contracting 


CON' 


09 


Building the substructure 


CON 


1^ 


Building vails 


CON 


11 


Building floors and ceilings 


CON 


i: 


Enclosing exteriors 


CON 


13 


Roughing in utilities 


CON 




Conpleting the house 


CON 


13 


Landscaping homosite 


CON 


16 


Planning connunity services 


CON 


17 


City and regional planning considerations 


CON 


IS 


Planninc business facilities 


CON 


19 


Managing community development 



^Adapted fron Lux, D.G. and Ray, W.E. The U'orld of Construction ; Industrial 
Arts Curriculum Project. Bloomington , Illinois: McKnight Publishing 
Conpany, 1970. -O- 
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the. inforiuation. For instance, screw-machine operators are 
considered an expert validation source when attempting to 
determine the specific job skills needed to be a screu-machine 
operator. Hov/ever, supervisors and employers of screw-machine 
operators may be better able to describe the basic skills and 
attitudes which screw-machine operators should have in order to 
be "successful" at their jobs. 

a. Validation Information ; A variety of different types of 
validation information can be obtained from different sources . 
Let's look first at what information employees or job incumbents 
can provide. The most critical information an employee can 
provide is identifi cation of the tasks he is required to perform 
on his job. Once this initial question of actual job performance 
IS carefully analyzed, a number of other pieces of information 
can be obtained from the job incumbent , 

(5 Frequency of task performance 

o Whether or not the task should be performed as part of their 
present job 

o The learning difficulty associated with the task 

o The prerequisite skills needed before the task can be 
performed effectively 

o The complexity of the task 

o The minimum level of acceptable task performance 

Employers or supervisors can provide more specific feedback with* 
regard to: 

o Importance of the task to the job as a whole 

o The basic skills, aptitudes, and attitudes required to 
perform the task 

o The commonality of tasks across more than one job 



o 



The life-expectancy of the job or task. Will it become 
technologically obsolete in the foreseeable future? 



From those listed above, two pieces of information are critical 
for instructional planners. First, which tasks in the inventory 
are essential or desirable for entry employment in each of the 
occupations in the cluster. Second, which tasks are common to 
more than one occupation within the cluster. The first piece 
of information dictates which tasks should be included in the 
cluster-based instructional program. \^±le the second can 
suggest a general sequence for the instruction. 
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b* Types of External Ueviav;; In occupational prograias a numbor 
of different sources havj been used to review and validate cur- 
riculum content. Questionnaires, interview forms, and task 
analysis inventories have been used with advisory conunittees, 
employer organizations such as the Chamber of Commerce, employee 
organizations such as unions, or individual employers and 
employees, and graduates currently enrolled in post-secondary 
training institutions • 

Melching and Borcher (1973) have prepared an excellent set of 
procedures for selecting and locating worker samples. The proce- 
dures they suggest are designed for using mail surveys, but also 
outline some general considerations for conducting telephone and 
interview surveys. The procedure they have developed is presented 
in Form IV. 2. 5. 

{RESOURCE MATERIAL: Process for Locating and Using Worker Samples^ 

Form IV. 2. 5] 

c. Format Considerations ; The specific format selected for 
presenting the task statements inventory for external review will 
depend upon the information desired from the reviewers. As sug- 
gested earlier, the information of most importance in a cluster - 
based instructional program is: (1) which of the identified 
tasks are essential, desirable, or unnecessary for entry employ- 
ment in the identified occupations, and (2) which of the identi- 
fied tasks are commonly performed in more than one occupation 
within the cluster. 

The cluster analysis survey (Form IV. 2. 6) ai "-'.e back of the 
following page presents an example survey ftfTO, which will provide 
both kinds of information. Depending upon the size of the 
business, this form can be used with employers, supervisors, or 
employees. It has been used as a data gathering instrument in 
either an interview situation or a mailed survey questionnaire. 

[RESOURCE MATERIAL: Cluster Analysis Survey-^-^Auto Body Maintenance 

CUvj ter^ Form IV. 2. 6] 

After having modified the Cluster Analysis Survey form to include 
the occupations in your cluster and the tasks from your inventory^ 
you should proceed with the survey to validate the task listing . 

Completing a Detailed Instructional Analysis 

The final step in the career cluster analysis process is to con- 
duct a detailed instructional analysis of each of the tasks. 
Once the task inventory has been reviewed and evaluated by an 
advisory committee, employers, employees, or other possible 
external validation sources, an appropriate decision can be made 
as to whether or not to include the task in the proposed curriculum. 
If a decision is made to include the task(s) , a-- detailed instruc- 
tional analysis x^^ill need to be completed. 
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PROCESS FOR locatk;c and using wori:er SAmES 



1 



Hov tp 
locate vorkn 
iiapUi 



Contact 
eoployee 
organliatlon^ 



Secure cndufM- 
mi &nil help 
of the 

organization " 



Secure 
lUDCs ind 
addrofifiea 
of Bcnbcri 



Pull Hanple 
(rod) total 
inrabiTahlp 
(Randosily or 
Rlratiried] 



H\I1 

Inventories 
directly to 
the workers 



Kill reminder 
cards ([Irat 
lollowup 
two wecka 
later 



Contact 

employer 

organliatlons 



--*of 



Secure endorse- 
ment and help 
the organl' 
zstlon and/or 
employer 




Contact 

eaiployers 

directly 



1 



Contact 

eisployeca 

directly 





Secure mas 




and nddresaea 




fro0 tax 




recorda 



Contact 

training 

Inatitutiona 

(poat-high 

achooli) 



Secure names 
find addreasea 
of graduatea 



Mail 

loventorlcB 
directly to 
vorkera 



!?.)D)plG coploy 
crii randomly 
.ind Bollclc 
the coopera- 
tion of the 
fiiinple 



Solicit 
volunteers 
from the 
total organl- 
r^atlon 
inrnlicrfihlp 




Ask the organ 
Izailon to 
nominate 
cooperative 
ncstbcra 



Solicit names 
and addresses 
of employees 
frniti employers 



^ Contact 
employers 
pcrson.illy and 
nolidt nafles 
of employees 



/ 



licnd or deliver 
packets of 
Invcntoriea to 
cinployera and 
have then 
distribute to 
employees 



Use 

personalized 
follov*up 
aa outlined 
above 



Contact 
caployecfl 
personally and 
distribute 
Inventoriai 



Send per-' 
lioiiali^cd 
rciDiiiJcr 
including 
another copy 
of the Inven- 
tory (4 weeks 
after 1st 
mailing 



Send follov*^ 
^ letter to 
employer urg* 
Ing hia 
employees to 
cotnplcte Che 
Inventory 



^TT— ^^rn — ^ 

'.;Md,i„t U.ll ™d Borcher, S.J, Proccto for C.nstr.edn, and Usta. Task 

Coluinbas: Ihe Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State Un iversity, 1973, ' " 
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Form Jl/. 2. 6 



name of Rcnpondcnt: yk^<^^ J^j(^ 

Place, of l-mplaument : //J" ',, ^.r^. ^V^y 

llo^ of Yearn ^n Occurfat'uon: >^ //^ 

CLUSTER ANALYSIS SURVEY ■ 
Cluster.: X^v^jl^ o 

[directions: Linted belov) aTa a aeries of tasks perforrn^^d -in one or riore of' 

the cclacted cntr*j occupations identified for thic clu:.>-e2\ For each taak~ 
tfiat is "ecsentiaZ or cr*itical'^ for successful, entr]t : ::rforrv.ance in the 

idt^ntified occupation ^ place cn "x^' in thf? appropriate box. For each ta)^^ 
that is a "desirable" comnetenaif in a iJorkcr enterdi7t(7 the identified 

occurationj place an "o" in the appropri-ate box. Add wv^ tanks which are 
essential (x) or desiixihle (o) to successful occupational performayicf: 







are not listed* 


SELLCTED 






»— < 










'ENTRY. 


ESTIMATOR 


a 
o 


: =3 










OCCUPATIONS 


2< 


* zJ. 

2 < 






* 






ou: 
< 




»-> 


Id, Cotic 
Aiiil 01 


TASKS 

Remove, overhaul, and replace trir.i 




g 


< 


< 


and hardware 




X 


0 


1^^ i 


ABM 


02 


Perform bumping operations 






X 


0 


"I 

o 


AiiM 


03 


Remove and replace body components 






X 


?< 


A . ■ 


ABM 


04 


Prepares surface for painting 


! 







X 


'A 


AUM 


05 


Apply masking tape and paper 








X 


X \ 


ABM 


06 


Operate spray paint equipment 








X 


'i 


ABM 


07 


Perform lacquer refinishing 








X 




ABM 


08 


Perform enamel refinishing 








X 




o 


AiiM 


09 


Remove and install glass 






y 


0 


X' 


AiiM 


10 


Preparing vehicle for delivery 






o 


o 


y 


AiiM 


11 


Estimating damage repairs 




X 


k 


D 




ABM 


12 


Select and use appropriate materials and supplies 


X 




X 


X 
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Occupational and ij,.ecial educaCors suould be equally involved la 
this stage of the career cluster analysis process. Tuis sta-'e^' 
essentially pulls tocether all of the data and information from 
employers, supervisors, employees, and graduates, and forms a 
basis for instructional planning. Both formal and informal 
feedback from the reviewers should be carefully analyzed and 
considered during this phase. General teacher knowledge of 
student^ interests and aptitudes, as well as the occupational 
teacher s knowledge and experience regarding employment and 
work practices in the cluster will also be important in develop- 
ing the detailed instructional analysis. 

The detailed instructional analysis will focus on identifying 
Che instructional elements of each task. Knowledges, skills, 
and basic skills/concepts were defined earlier as the three 
components of a task which are critical to planning and 
providing specific career preparation or career exploration 
experiences. 

^- Detailed Instructional Analysis Format : A format for the 
detailed instructional analysis is presented on the following 
pages. A one-page format is used to analyze each task separately. 
As illubi. rated in the examples, task knowledges and task skills 
are identified for each task. The basic skills/concepts (such 
as measuring or sequencing) which are required for eaca knowledge 
and skill are also identified. 

[RESOURCL: MATERIALS: Detailed Instvuctional Analyses, Form IV. 2. 7] 

b. Task Knowledges; For each task it would be possible to list 
a number of discrete knowledge elements. It is helpful, however 
CO consider identifying task knowledges at different levels. The 
Taxonomy of Educatio nal Objectives for the Cognitive Domain ' 
developed by Uloom and others (1956) is a helpful reference, 
i-orm IV. 2. 8 illustrates the five different types and levels of 
cask knowledge sCaCemenCs. Wichin each of che five levels a 
number of differenC cypes of cask knowledge sCaCemenCs can be 
developed. From IV. 2. 8 also provides an example task knowledge 
statement for each level which is oriented to occupational 
instruction. 

IVhen analyzing each task it is important Co review the different 
types and levels of possible task knowledge statements, and 
attempt to identify the essential task knowledges for a task 
ac different levels. 

[RESOURCE MATERIAL: Levels and Types of Task Kmxoledges 

VoimIV.2.8\ 

c. Task Skills: Task skills are the puysical, manipulative 
components or operations of the task, une of the difficulties 
in identifying and listinc task skills is che lack of an 
appropriate classificc^cion scheme for vocational skills. The 
existing taxonomies provide a conceptual analysis of psvchomotor 
skills which is Much too specific for curriculum development in 
occupational or practical arts education. 
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Form IV. 2. 7 



DETAILED INSTRUCTIONAL ANALYSIS 



Id. Code: ^/^j, q y 



Task Knowledj>es: 



Basic Skills/Concepts 



Task Skills: 



Basic Skills/Concepts: 



o 



^^^^ JZi^ ^^-^^ 
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Form IV. 2. 7 



DETAILED INSTRUCTIONAL ANALYSIS 



TASK 



Id. Code: 



Task Knowledf^es 



Basic Skills/Concepts; 



i 




Task Skills: 



Basic Skills/Concepts: 



ERIC <^ c^^(^^^%^ ^ ,J 
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LEVELS AND TYPES OF TASK KNOWLEDGES 



Level and Type 
1.00 KNOWLEDGE of: 



Task Knowledge Statements: Illustrations 



Terminology 5 

Specific facts 

Conventions 

Trends and sequences 

Classifications & categories 

Criteria 

Methodology 

Principles and generalizations 
Theories and structures 

2.00 COMPREHENSION by: 

Tra: slation 

Interpretation 

Extrapolation 

3.00 APPLICATION by: 

Analysis of elements 
Analysis of relationships 

Analysis of organizational 
principles 

4.00 SYNTHESIS by: 

Production of a unique 

communication 
Production of a plan, proposed 

set of operations 
Derivation of a set of abstract 

relations 

5,00 EVALUATION by; 

Judgments — internal evidence 
Judgments — external criteria 



Define the concept of torque 
Identify the normal human pulse rate 
Recognize rules for dividing words (in typing) 
Recogyiize current casual wear fashions 
Identify a specific range of type sizes 
Recognize the standards for licensing 

beauticians 
Identify a basic troubleshooting procedure 
Recognize Ohm 's law 

Identify the theory of electronic covalence 



Read a set of blueprint specifications 
Interpret an elevation view 

Estimate the tolerance required in a slip fit 



Analyze tJie design elements in a floor plan 
Analyze the mechanical system of a hydraulic 
pump 

Analyze the organizational pattern of a labor 
union 



Draft an interoffice memo 

Design a residential wiring plan 

Classify the advantages/disadvantages of a 
specified floor plan 



Assess the accuracy of a thread pitch 
Evaluate the costs and benefits of using 
different types of floor cooernings 



Bloom, vB.S. , et al, , A Taxonomy of Educational Objectives : Co^.uitive Domain . 
New York: Longmans, Green, Co. , 1956. 
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For purposes of the detaili^a x?.i'3cruction£l analysis^, it is iupor- 
tant to list the basic procedures, operations, or processas v/hich 
are included in the task* This uill define the skills needed in 
a procedural or developriental context which is useful in instruc- 
tional plaruixng, ' 

d. bacvi c Skills/Concepts : Xiie format prssented in tue two 
examples provides for the identification of basic skills/ 
concepts for both the task knov^ledges and task skills. Basic 
skills/concepts are rhe specific abilities required of an 
individual in order to learn or adequately perform the task. 
This part of the analysis makes it particularly appropriate for 
special needs learners. Tne basic skills/concepts identify the 
areas of the job in which persons v;ith perceptual, mental, 
learning behavioral, or physical problems may encounter difficulty. 

The basic skills/concepts provide another level of analysis 
which is more specific than the knowledges and skills involved 
in the task. They provide a more specific description of the 
functional abilities required to perform the task. 

Prior to identifying the basic skills/concepts, it is helpful to 
review the basic skills/concepts listed on the Learner Analysis 
Profile in ilodule 1. You will recall that several-basic com- 
petencies were listed in eight major areas: 

Quantitative/numerical skills 
Verbal skills 
Cognitive skills. 
Perceptual skills 
Language skills 
. Psychomo to r/physipaL^ skills 
Social skills 
Occupational aptitudes 

Reviewing the skills/concepts in each of these areas will iV^elp 
to identify a ^'comprehensive" list of basic competencies 
required for employment in a particular task(s) and cluster. 
By using a common set' of basic skills/concepts, it will facilitaoc^. 
the matching of learners to prospective jobs, when an individual's 
Learner Analysis Profile (from Module 1) is matched against an 
instructional analysis for a particular task. 

[RESOURCE MATERIAL: Learner Analysis Pr^ofile^ Form 1.2.1 (in 

Module D] 

You should now proceed with conducting a detailed instru ctiona I 
analysis. ~ 
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IS.; I.:Vi:.;TOi*Y 



■ Cluster: r: 
Id. Coda' 



heproduc tion das zer 
C.-ecl: 0?ia 



Career v^x^'lorution Cluster 
Career Preparation Cluster 
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Farm IV^l^^ 
Reproduction Master 



Name of Respondent: 

Place of Employment: 

Ocnupation: 

:in^ of Yrarn in ^ccuvatian: 
CLUSTER ANALYSIS SURVEY 



Cluster: . 

"-ir^'ntisCKS : Lir^tnl ::r,lc*: r.Vi nerina of tasks r>firfnrmprl in one or more of 
t'lp selected c'it)vr occic'atirns identified for this cluster. For each tas'k 
'/'iat ir *'rrr.pr.tinZ or iritical" for successful, entr^f performance in thn 
i ''-^yiti ^icd nccur^ctii-^.j rlnci-^ an ".r" in thp. arrropriate box. For pack task 
'.hat is a ''dcsira:' ir." •^rrprtcncv in a Dorkar entering the identified 
n.'Mr atinn.^ vlccc an "o" in the rrrvrovriate hnx. Add, an^ tasks iihich are 
r.csential (x) or drr.irai.ln (o) tr successful occupational performance 
'Tifiich ere net li'itrd. 



SELECTED 
ENTRY 
OCCUPATIONS 



Td. Code TASKS 
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Form IV. 2. 7 
Ferpvoduction "aster 



DETAILED INSTRUCTIONAL ANALYSIS 



TASK: 



Task KnovIedr.es: Dasic Skills/Concepts: 



Tank Skills: Rasic Skills/Concepts: 
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Self-Check Evaluation^' T' v. .^ , 

Inservice Experience IV, 2: Conducting a Career Cluster Analysis 



Directions . 



This evaluation form will assist you in determining 
the. adequacy of: (I) the Task Inventory and (2) 
the Cluster Analysis Survey ^ and (Z) the Detailed 
Instructional Analysis forms which you have com-- 
pleted. When the evaluation of each form is 
coinpletedj be sure to revise or expand the infor- 
mation on the form^ as suggested by the evaluation. 



Task Inventory Evaluation (Check the appropriate box, or circle appropriate 

number on each scale) 



1, Name of cluster from which tasks 
are drawn is identified? 

2, Type of cluster (exploration or 
preparation) is identified? 

3, Task statements tend to 1 
combine "what" and "how" 
phrases 

4« Inconsistent range of 1 
specificity in task 
statements is obvious 

5* Task statements reflect 1 
grammatical inconsistencies 

6* Task statements are vague 1 

?• Task statements are ambiguous 1 



2 
2 



3 
3 



yes 



yes 



no 



no 



"VJhat" and "how" phrases are 
not combined in single task 
statements 

Consistent range of specificity 
in task statements is maintaine*: 



Task statements are grammatically 
consistent 

Task statements are clear 
Task statements are concise 



Cluster Analysis Survey Evaluation (Circle an appropriate number on each scale) 

12 3 



1. Identification information 
describing respondents is 
incomplete 

2. Small, limited sample of 
respondents used 

3. Space is not permitted for 
. adding tasks 

4. Space is not permitted for 
adding entry occupations 



Identification information de- 
scribing respondents is 
complete 

Adequate 5 representative sample 
of respondents used 

Space is provided for the 
respondent to add tasks 

Spaces are provided for the 
respondent to add entry occupa- 
tions to the survey fonr. 
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Detailed Instructional Analysis Evaluation (Circle an appropriate number on 

each scale) 



1. Identified task knowledges 1 2 
are incomplete 

2. Identified task skills 1 2 
are incomplete 

3. Identified basic skills/ 1 2 
concepts are incomplete 



3 Identified task knowledges pro- 
vide an accurate and compre- 
hensive description of the task 

3 Identified task skills provide 
an accurate and comprehensive 
description of the task 

3 Identified basic skills/concepts 
provide an accurate and compre- 
hensive description of the task 



Comments : 



Suggestions for Modification of: 
. 1) the Task Inventory 

€ 

2) the Cluster Analysis Survey 

3) the Detailed Instructional Analysis 
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HODULE 5^: 
//INSTRUCTIONAL PLAiqiJWG 

Instructional planning involves the developing and sequencing of 
specific modules or units of instruction. Planning is the step in which- 
the information gathered from the previous activities is incorporated in 
a series of instructional units designed for a special needs learner. 
Here the learner assessment information (Module 1), the available 
resources (Module 3), and the job analysis information (Module 4) are 
all combined to develop and appropriately sequence a series of units 
that will lead to the attainuent of entry employment and independent 
adult living skills. 

17b. ■' 



Tii^ two inseivic3 e::perieuces li^ this i..odule emphasize the cooperative 
involvemenL of occupational and special educators in planninf^, specific 
units or nodules of instruction. The first inscrvice experience outlines 
a procedure and format for developing instructional modules for the 
learner, while the second outlines a number of alternatives for sequencing 
modules and instruction for special needs learners. 



Overvieu^ 



Written instructional plans developed by occupational and special 

educators are important for several reasons: 

They enable the teacher to systematically ivrite and develop 
instructional activities which maUe optimum us^ of the teaching 
resources available fxom occupational and special educators. 

2. Well developed instructional plans aid the teacher and other 
instructional staff in monitoring learner progress throughout 
the instruction. 

3, ..ritten plans are also essential iu evaluation and revision of 
ttie instructional unit or module for future use. 

A number of different advantages have been cited by educators who use 

ivritten instructional planL>. In uorkin^, with special needs learners, 

written plans are especially critical because they: 

1, Provide a fori. .at for specifying; the related instructional con- 
tent to be presented by both occupational and special educators. 

2, ^'.ssist the ins true tional team in clarifying instructional 
objectives for an indiv/idual student. 

3, L^rovide a sense of stability for the overall instructional 
process. 

4, lissist the instructional team in selecting appropriate ana 
relevant activities for the learner. 

5, Provide a buixt-in pro[!;rcss evaluation s^/stein. 
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Lead, to efficient use oi msc: ruccional time, 

7. Provide a basis for evaluating: the unit of instruction. 

8. Reduce the amount of triai-ctud-error in instruction. 

5. Insure continuity of content within and between instructional 
modules . 

10. Aid substitutes and assisting : jctional staff. 
Instructional modules will be use ..iie basic format and vehicle 

for instructional planning. An instructional module for a special needs 
learner is qi ii.fferent in format and content than the inservice modules 
you have beeii •. ing and using. It is important that you do not confuse 
the two. 

An instructional module is similar to what other instructional 
developers have traditionally called lesson plans or instructional units. 
Vov CM* nurposes, the instructional module will focus on planning instruc- 
tion for one of the tasks identified within a cluster of occupations. You 
will recall from ilodule 4 that a task is defined as: a unit of worker 
activity that can be divided into task elements for instruction. Task 
statements such as "recognize safety color designations/' or "servicing 
automotive brake systems" will become the title and overall focus of the 
instructional module. 

In order to effectively develop a plan for teaching a task to a 
special needs learner, several specific planning considerations have to be 
made. These considerations are made by spelling out several different 
items to be included in your instructional module or unit. The critical 
components of an instructional module for a special needs learner will 
include: 
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P erCormance obiectivos whicn speciiy the occupational concepts, 
sKii-is^ and competencies to be learnea. 



2. Basic skills/concepts which specify the basic competencies to 

' c developed by the learner p rior to or during the instruction, 

3. l^ asic skill/concepts content identifies the specific basic skills 
mid concepts involved in the task, which can he taught by the 
special education or basic academic instructional staff. 

4. Instructional activities , \*bich describe the specific experiences 
the teachers and learners will undertake in both occupational 
and basic or special instructional situations. 

5. Instructional resource m at r Jials v;hich will be used as a part 
of the instructional ac Lvities. 

6. A checklist system for monitoring student attainment of the 
performance objectives and basic skills/concepts in the module. 

Sequencing the presentation of modules ana concepts to be learned is 

also an important aspect of instructional planning. Several sequencing 

principles are presented and discussed in the second inservice experience 

in this module, while the first experience will focus exclusively on 

develop lag instructional modules. 



( Cathy: A Case Study 



Cath,- *' .-5 enrolled in the Ornamental horticulture program at an area 
vocational center located in a suburb of a large raidwestern city. Through- 
out her junior and senior high school years she has continued to encounter 
reading problems^ even though she has been in the remedial reading program 
since the fifth grade. This year she has developed a keen interest in 
liorticul ture, and working with flowers in particular. During the first 
quarter she and the other students conducted a series of experiments which 
will give them an understanding of plant theory. Mr. Bergs ton, the 
Horticulture teacher , and Ms. oson, an instructor in the Learning ijkills 
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Lab at the Center, together developed an instructional module for each 
experir^ent similar to the one presented in Form V. 1.2(a) in Inservice 
Experience V,l in this module. 

The first experiment, which ris presented in .he example module, 
focused on: recognizing the effect of temperature on germination and 
growth. A number of performance objectives were identified which Cathy 
and other learners were to have attained at the conclusion of the experi 
ment. The basic skills/concepts (such as measuring with a rule and 
reading a thermometer) involved in each of the objectives were also 
described. On the revers side of the module, a number of instructional 
activities describing how the Horticulture and Learning Skillr^ Lab 
instruction were coordinated were listed. During the 15-day experir^nU 
Ms. Roson worked with Cathy on: (1) understanding the key technical 
vocabulary terms such as "vermiculite" and "germination," (2) raeasu3:ing 
the heights of the plants, and (3) reading and recording the teuiperatur-c: 
on the thermometers. As the experiment progressed, Ms. Roson rmd Mr, 
Bergston talked frequently about the enthusiasm and irity-i-est Catiiy was 
exhibiting as a result of their team effort. 



Matt; A Case Study 



Matt is 25 years old and has never attended a public school. Since 
the age of five he has lived in a state hospital for the severely handi-^ 
capped. While his hearing and vision are impaired to some extent, he 
has excellent finr *iiotor coordination and manual dexterity. 
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Sonic time a'^c three of the staff members at the sheltered v/orkshop in 
the state liospital where ilatt resides became interested in new training 
techniques. Prior to this, Dick Atkin, one of the staff raembers, had been , 
in contact with the oMier of a small shop that iiells and services motorcycles 
and other recreational vehicles. The owner noted that tl.ey frequently 
iccuniulated a large supply of spark plugs that could be re-sold if they 
v;ere cle Mied and adjusted. After considerable discussion, and a demonstra- 
tion of the cleaning and adjusting process, the manager provided Dick with 
se\eral dozen used spark plugs and the tools and materials needed for 
cleaning and adjusting them. 

Uick and his two associates began thoroughly learning the task themselves 
and searching for numerous, alternative ways in which it could be performed. 
They eventually outlined a task procedure and several possible ways of 
teaching it to Matt. The procedure which they developed is presented in 
Form V. 1.2(b) in Inservice Experience V.l. The procedure and task breakdown 
is outlined en the front of the form, while the instructional procedures 
and materials used are outlined on the back. 

This task, when taught by an auto mechanics teacher to non-special 
needs learners in a school setting, is generally considered quite simple. 
^-yr Matt, however, the task had to be divided into and presented in much 
smaller segments for learning to- occur. It took approximately 10 1/2 
hours to train Matt to perform the task tr* criterion level. Criterion 
leyeJ vias defined as cleaning and adjusting 15 plugs per hour to the 
manuracturer's specification. In the five four hour work days that 
followed. Mate's production reached 85, 93, 106, 110, and 115 spark plugs 
per day. During this period he earned $101.80. 
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The 'irocess of detailed task analysis as demonstrated by Dick Atkin 



and his colleagues has proven to be highly succesi;-ful in teaching and 
training severely handicapped persons like Matt to perform vocational 
tasks. Until recently, society has chosen to believe that there was 
very little that severely handicapped people could do • By choosing to 
look for alternate ways of performing and teaching the task instead of 
the limitations of the learne , Dick Atkin and others have uncovered a 
valuable and sizable manpower resource. 



Mr, Bingham, Ms, Logan, and Mr. Cattington have been planning and 



School while Ms, Logan is a teacher-coordinator in the distributive 
education (retailing) program, Jeff Cattington is one of the three 
auto and power mechanics teachers at Addison, which is located in an 
urban setting and attended by predominantly black and Spanish-speaking 
students, 

Cj-aude is 18 and lives with his mot^ier and five brothers and sisters 
in a low income housing apartment complex* At the beginning of the tenth 
grade his reading and m-^th achievement scores were 3-4 grade levels below 
those of ills peers, he was subsequently referred for reri^dial assistance 
and as been in the Learning Resource program for 2 1/2 years. 

In September Mr, Cattington was able .o loc'te a part-time job for 
ClAude in a neighborhood gas station. In addition to pumping gas and 
workinc the driveway, he has learned to change tires and replace 




coordinating Claude' 



s cooperative education work experience this year. 



Mr, Bingham teaches in the Learning TResource program at Addison High 
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exiiausc systems • Recently, he has been working with the oiNmer-mechanic, 
learning how to use the electronic diagnosis scope. In more than six 
months he has missed only four days of work and received two pay raises, 
he currently njakes $3.85 per hour. 

Claude's mother feels he has excelled in his school work primarily 
because of the intense interest shov/n by his teachers , this year. When 
Claude first went to work Ms. Logan and Hr. Bingham met frequently to 
plan a series of modules that were coordinated with his job activities. 
One of the first modules was "Handling credit card transactions" [see 
Form V.1.2(c)]. In this module Ms. Logan emphasized techniques for 
operating the credit card machine, verifying credit, and greeting the 
customer, while Mr. Bingliam reinforced the math and writing skills involved 
in filling out credit card receipts. 

Later in the semester, the emphasis was directed toward job seeking 
and maintenance skills such as filling out job applications, joining a 
union, and applying for a social security number. The social security 
mjdule, which was developed by the team, is presented in Form V. 1.2(d). 

7v. Jv:.ie, Claude will have cor leted all of the courses for graduation 
except one. His grades and school attendance have improved considerably 
this year. As soon as school is out he will go to work full-time at the 
station and has assured everyone that he will enroll in the adult evening 
program in the Fall to complete his graduation requirements. 
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( Goals 



Condition: Given the responsibility to initiate and develop career- 
oriented educational experiences for special needs learners 
upon completion of this module the inservice participant 
will: 

Performance 

Competencies: 1. Develop a detailed instructional module which 

will include: 

a. performance objectives 

b. basic skills/concepts 

c. basic skill/concept content 

d. instructional activities 

e. instructional resource materials 

f. progress monitoring system 

2. Sequence instructional modules and concepts in 

accordance v/ith the needs of individual learners. 



Inservice Expeii,-nce Descriptions 



Two inservice experiences are included in this module on instructional 
planning. Each is described in greater detail below. 

Inservice Experience V. 1 : 
DEVSLOPIllG INSTRUCTIONAL MODULES 



This inservice experience will describe the components and processes 
involved in developing an instructional module. In this experience you 
as a member of the instructional team of occupational and special educators, 
will work collectively in specifying objectives and planning teaching 
techniques to be used. The outcome of this expe: ience will be at le-^st 
one completed module for one or more special needs learne-s 



Ir.issrviae Experience V. 2: 
SEQUENCING INSTRUCTION 



This .(.nservice experier w. . .quaint you with a variety of specific 
considerations which should be made when planning the sequence of instruc- 
tion for one or more special needs learners. Considerations r^ilatcd to 
overall sequencing of modules, as well as sp.-.ciCic: considerations dealing 
with the presentation uf concepts, skills, etc. within a module will be 
discussed. The product of this experience will be a priority sequence of 
at least ten instructional modules for one or more special needs learners 
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I.rservice Lxperience iJeiector 



Following consultation with the inservice director, I (xg^e) have 
decided to undertake and complete the Inservice Experience checked (/) 
below £or Module 5. 



Inservice Experience V . 1 : 
Developing Instructional 
i'fodules 



Date: 



School : 



Inservice Experience V. 2 ; 
Sequencing Instruction 



Inservice Director \ 



Participant i^anieCs) : 



ERIC 
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luSI-RVICE EXPERIlWCE V.l: 

DEVI' LOP IiiG INSTRUCTIONAL MODULES 



The first phase of instructional planning involves developing iustruc 
tional modules. As suggested earlier, an instructional module can also be 
thought of as a lesson plan or a unit plan for teaching. Typically, an 
instructional module will focus on one of the tasks listed in an inventory 
of tasks for a career cluster (Module 4). A number of instructional 
modules then will be included in a course or instructional program. 

An instructional module for a special needs learner should include 
the following: 

1. Performance cbjectives 

2. Basic skills/concepts 

3. Basic skill/concept content 

4. Instructional activities 

5. Instructional resource materials 

6. System for monitoring learner progress 

The most important consideraMon when developing an instructional 
module i^ the content of the module, rather than the arrangement of head- 
ings on the page. It iz essential that an instructional module for most 
special needs learners enrolled in occupational and special education 
programs include the six components listed above. A format for planning 
which is functional and easy-to-use is also important in making efficient 
use of time which occupational and special educators have for joint 
planning. Forr.i V.1.1 on page 191 presents an instructional module format 
that has been field tested and adopted by a sizable number of occupational 
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and specicil educators. This is not to suggest tliat all of thesii teaciiers 

and coordinators currently use the tvvro-pa^e form exactly as it is presented 

here. Some teachers liave developed slightly different column or section 

headings, and rearranged some of the sections on the sheet. However, the 

consensus feeling among those who have developed and used this format is 

that the form identifies tiie critical information needed to effectively 

plan an educational experience for a special needs learner. 

[HESOURCK MATERIAL: Imytruat'ional i'lodule Format^ 
Eovm V.1.1] 

Guidelines and Suggestions / 

. > 



The follov;ing sections will discuss each of the instructional module 
components, examining the purpose and intended use of the information, and 
listing several guidelines to follow in 'writing that segment of the iKodule. 

1, Four example modules are presented on the following pages 
for reference purposes. The four examples, taken from the 
case studies presented earlier, can be referred to for . 
clarification and illustrations throughout the guidelines 

and suggestions which follow. 

[RESOURCE i-IATERIALS : Example Inst2'uc*tional Modules — 
Cathj - Recognising the effects of temperature on 

javriination and plant groDth„ Form V, 2, 2(a) 
^'!att - CLeayi and adjust spark plugs., Form V. 1.2(b) 
Claud ' - Handling credit card transactions^ Form V,l,2(a) 

' Applying for a sojial security card^ Form V. 1.2(d)] 

2, Cluster/Prof^rarn . Thib licading at the top of the module (on 
both sides of the sheec) should identify the cluster and/or 
instructional program in which this instructional module 
wiiJ be used, . odule 4 focused on identifying clusters and 
related instructional programs and should be used as a 
reference in completing this section of the module. 
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ILUSTElVPROGRilM; 



Fomll.l 



Proi'.re5S 



H 



IfiERiC 



Tfiski 



up.itionnl Fcrfomance Objectives 



Learner: 



the Icimcr i^ill: 



Basic Skills/ 
Concepts 



Basic Skill/Concept Content 



bres9 



ii 



CLUSra/PROGHWI: 
Task: 



OCCUPATIflllAL IliSTROCTIlW 



7sacher Actidtes: 



kamv /Iccivities; 



BASIC Si:iLL/COi;CEPT IllSTRECTION 



[carrier ktimk^u 



I ;f S T R U C ! I 0 ;i A L R E S 0 0 R C E ' M A T E R I A L S 



.9(er|c 



kw/'Htk 



i-ma 



Some 



CLUsTER/PROGRAi^; Ornamental Horticulture ^ 



Fom y.U(a) 



Id. 



Task: 



Recognizing the effects of temperature 
on fiermination and plant growth: 



kamer: 



Pronrcss 



0 



0 



Occupati(j'^3l performance Objectives 



the ^ea^^h 0! 

1. Observe % lengt'i of ti^e for seeds to 
gefUiins'^^ t«o tempergtures 

a. Obt^^j^ paterials 

I). S^^^^te ^enaicul^e with water 
C' SO** f^ye seeds in vermiculite 
V^" deep 

' i' of planting on tape 

e. I'^^^e one pot in hot box while 
^^aviiifi other Iti room 

2. Record \ jate °f growth 

' a- I^^^'J and f^of"! ^he temperature in 
rooi" and hot box 

b. fli^" seeds have germinated 
■ ^ ^J\ist appear above vermiculite) 

c R^'^^w the '^ate, toom temperature, 
. ; iiQ^ Ijox temperature, and height 
■ ; °f eacli plant dajiy on a worksheet 

3. State * ^^inclusi°" reRatdini- the effect 
of tecipet^j.^jc on germij^gtion 



Basic Skills/ 
Concepts 



Basic Skill/Concept Content 



Record 
information 



Read a 
thermometer 



Measurement 



Generalization 



Uate of planting 
Date of germination 



To within plus or minus one'jor two degrees 



Read a ruler to within pliis or minus 
1/16" accuracy 

Plant in wanner environment 
germinated and grew faster than plant 
in the room temperature environment 



P'ro- 
i^ress 



(1) 



Id llo,: /} 



CLUSTER/PROGRAM! Ornamental Horticulture 

ipj^s)^. Recognizing the effects of temperature 
f)p germipaflnn and planr |;rQUI:h 



OCCUPATIflllAL IIISTKUCTIOli 



BASIC Si;iLl/COHCEPT IHSTRUCTION 



7eiiekT ktivites: ■ 

Assist student in collecting materials and 

preparing vermiculite 
Plant seeds on a Friday so observation can 

occur the following week 
Review and discuss purpose of experiment ■ 
Ask student to describe the results of his/her 
; experiment to classmates 



Lemev ktidties: 



'haohcT ktivities! 

Reinforce key terminology and spelling 
Vermiculite Environment 



Harigold seeds 



Seedling 
Thermometer 



Saturate 
Germination 
Have students measure and record heights of 

various plants for practice exercise 
Have student take and record temperatures 
outdoors and indoors for practice exercise 



kamer ktiviiiec: 

Water plants daily under supervision of teacher 

(IM cup for potted plant) 
Measure temperatures daily and record 
Measure plant height daily and record 



INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCE 'HATE RIALS 



mefHtle 



m 



Vermiculite in container 
2 containers : 
Seeds (marigold) 
Worksheet 
Hot box 

Two thermometers 
Ruler 



ERIC" 



Source 



km/Htle 



2 wooden markers 



Some 



CLUSTER/PROGRAM; Work Training 



FomlU(b) 



Id. Ih.: j 



Task! Clean and adjust spark plugs 



Prop res 



'a 



ERIC 



Occupational Performance Objectives 



dm the necesc<arij took, mterids, 
equipmnt, and vequisite knouled^e, 
the learner uilU : 

Pick up and place plufe in eiJivent solution 

Remove and place plug in plug holder jig 

; with bottom up 

Wire brush until clean (use cleaned condi- 

: tion picture for comparison) 

Determine plug gap by using different 
sized guages and placing them between 
the gap until appropriate size is locatec 

Uetermine whether plug gap is correct by 
comparing guage size with the master 
size on the poster attached to the 
bench ; 

If necessary, close gap by tapping the 
ground of the plug lightly with a: soft- 
face hammer unitl the gap guage is 
moveable within the gap, but both the 
electrode and ground are touching the 
surface of the gap guage 

Remove plug from jig and place in 
inspection. basket 



Basic Skills/ 
Concepts 



Basic Skill/Concept Content 



Finger dexterit^ 
Form discrimina' 

tion 
Hand-eye 

coordination 
Number recogni- 
tion 

Number recognl 
tion and 
matching 

Grasping 
Fine motor 

coordination 
Manual dexteri ^ 
Touch discriminp' 
tion 



Grasp and remove* 



Grasp and hold spark plug 
Recognize electrode (top) and ground 

(bottom) ends of spark plug 
Brushing strokes 

.025, ,030, .035, .O^iO (sizes on the . 
various guages) 

Match 3 digit numbers shown above with 
those on a wall chart 



llariimer handle 

Light tapping of hammer on metal 



Feeling the distances between metal 
surfaces by placing a metal plug 
between the surfaces 



ito* 
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OCCUPATIflllAL IIISTRUCTIOH 


BASIC SKILL/CONCEPT INSTRUCTION 


Teacher ktivites: 

Design and build a epark plug holding jig that will hold 

plug ill stationary, inverted position- 
Provide individual demonstrations of each step in 

procedure 

Instructor places hands on learner's hands and manipulatcj 

fingers for various steps 
Drill the learner on recognition'of single numbers, then 

multiple numbers 
Continuous reinforcement 

Learner fictivities: 


Teaoher ktivities: 
Lemer ktiniiesi'. 


■ : INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCE MATERIALS;: 


km/Title 


Media • 


Source 


llam/fitle 


Media 


Some 


Spark plug holding jig 
Spark plug gap guage 
Number charts 
Wire brush 

Spark blug cleaning solvent 
Soft-face iiammer : 
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CLOSTER/PROGRAl^! ^^^^^.^^^^ ^nd Distribution/Retailing 
, Task; Handle credit card transactions 



Fom IU(q) 



r 



ProRieas 



Occupational Performance Objectives 



Given the neccocarj tooky mtemk/ 
equipment, md requisite knouledge^ 
the Imiev uill!;^ 

1. Identify and describe the information 
required on a credit card transaction 

a. product description 

b. quantity 

c. customer number 
d^ customer signature 
e, cost 

■■• f.'tax 

2. Demonstrate the procedure for handling 
credit card transactions 
, a. obtain card from customer 

b. itemize purchases and tax on receipt 
form 

c. set cost digits on machine 

d. place card in roller machine 

e. place receipt in machine 

f. roll head over card 

g. remove receipt and card for purchase)' 
to sigr..! 

h. return Vard to^ purchaser 

i. place store "copy of receipt in 
predetermined location 

3. Describe and demonstrate the methods/ 
procedures for checking credit card 
validity 

a, check signature on card 

b, check expiration date on card 
Ci call telephone aumber to verify 

credit rating ^ 



Basic Skills/ 
ConceptJ^ 



Reading/rcten^ 

tion 
Verbal coDin^^'^i' 

cation 



Verbal coiP"n* 
Written coi"'^^^ 
Record n0^^^^ 

Addition 
Multiplication 



Verbal zq0^^* 



General number 
use 

Telephone : 
communication 



Basic Skill/Concept Content 



Information conmionly found on credit card|g 

sales receipts 
Orally 'lescribe the different sections 

of tlie receipt 



Coniunicate with purchaser 
Fill out a credit card receipt form 
Prom puiDp meter, cash register, or adding 
machine 

Itemized purchases (gas, oil,- parts, tax) 
Computing tax on purchases or reading tax 
' chart , 



Communicate with purchaser 



Read ai"! interpret expiration dates on 

credit cards (12/76) 
Request verification for specific credit 

card (e.g., card no. 560 226 7) 



















0 










1 




0 
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: Marketing and Distribution/Retailing 
Task: Handle credit card transactions 



VO 
(B 



OCCUPATIONAL 



Design and orient students (in a sniaU group) to a role 
playing activity to teach theni about sales trans- 
actions involving credit cards 



Leamev kiivities: , 

Role play credit sales purchase with classmates 
Review Illustrated pamphlets on 'Nales talk" 
Complete Exercise 6 in workbook 



BASIC' SKILL/COHCEPT BSTRUCTION 



Mckf/^Mintu^^^^^^ " V.'."' 

Discuss with retailing teacher the procedures and 
content of the . task 

Preview pamphlets and workbook exercise students 
will use 

Prepare a worksheet on identification of the sections 
of a credit card sales form 



LcameT ktivitier^: . . 

Practice filling-out a credit sales slip 
Practice using credit card niachine ' 



INSTRUCTIOHAL R E S OU R C E , , N A t E R I A L S 



"icM/fitU 


I'ldia 


Soim 


km/HtU r : ' 


I'ieiia ^ 


Source ; 


"Bask Retail Credit" 


Workbook 


U of Texas 


Sample credit cards 




)us, (>::clier 
lus I T jacher 


,; "Custouer Credit Series" 


Booklet 


Scholastic 


Demonstration machine 








Hagazine 









CLUSTER/PROGRAM: All clusters/Cooperative Work Experience , . ^om ^*i*^(d) 



Task: Apply for a social security card 
Id. i'ldr. 16 Leamr: 



Propjess 


-Occupational Performance Objectives 




Basic Skills/ 
Concents 


Basic Skill/Concept Content 


Pro-;, 
eress 


■ V 

? 

s 




V 
0 

V 

0 


1 


Given the necesoary backgmnd inform- 
■■■ 'ttw^ 'application, fomsi 
the learner villr 

' 1, Choose to apply for a social security 
card if he/she does not currently 
possess one, 

2. Complete an application for Social 
Security NuKiber (or replacement if lost 
card) by providing accurate and com- 
plete information. 




Form completio 

Accuracy 

Written 
communication 

Technical 
vocabulary 


; Full name, Name given at birth, 
Place of birth (city, county, state), 
Age on last birthday, Mother^s full name 
at birth, Father^s full name, applied 
before? Sex, color or race,. Mailing 
address, Date, Signature. 

Verify and double check information 
provided 

Print information clearly ■. . 

Mother *s maiden name 
Previous federal applications for: 
. social security number 

railroad number 

tax account number 
Color or race 
' white 

' Negro ; • 
other 

Treasury Department, Internal Revenue 
Service . 


0 

^; 


£X 
0 


ii 

1 

0 
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CLUSTER/FROGRW^. Ail clusters/Cooperative' Work. Experience 
Task; Apply for a social security card 



' Discuss the ,pu,fPoS^-^f sod^^ secutity,, ., how it,:,is deducted 

from paychecl^i ^'^^^ in s"^^^ S^oups. 
Organize a field cf^ii s^^l gtoup to the social 

. security adiflW^^^^clo""^^^'^"" 
Invite a coop eEploy^). jo ^^^^'^ class and discuss 

how sociaf seciif Reductions computed i sub- 

oiitted to iKS. 
Arrange for class t° f^n out application form. 



Learner I'.ctivitUs: 

Studentsifill put aPfi^cati°" ^o"^'"is using personal 

inforniatioa she^^^ 
Student's checl' eaf^^ Qthet's compleced forms. 
Interview an einPlo/^^ regaf''^'^8 social security 

deductions. 



BASIC SKILL/CONCEPT INSTRUCTION 



Teacher Midities: ■■ ■ ■ 

Obtain or prepare several copies of _ Application for _ 

Social Security number form. ■ 
Develop role play situations where students has to: 
: 1. request and complete a replacement application form 
2. request and complete a request for change in 
Social Security Records, 
Have application form information brailled or translated 
to primary language if needed. 



kameT Activities: , 

Have students list on paper all of the information required 

on the application. 
Practice stating information in the briefest form 

(e.g., dates: 1/1/76). 
Students check each other's information sheets. 
Students take completed forms to Post Office and submit 
: individually, or in teams. 
Practice printing required information clearly. 



I ;] S T R^U c T I 0 N A L R E S 0 U R CE , MATE R I A L S 



iiam/Title 




1 



Source 



llam/fitle 



Application for Social Security Number 



form 



Source 



Post Office 



Lea me r Id en t i f i ca t io n . TLa" iniJtructionai niodulr^ you are about 
to develop is an individualized instructioaal plan, Tims, the 
name of the special needs learnGr for v/non this plan is being 
developed, should be placed in the blank in the upper ri^ht 
corner of the module. 



To aid the instructional team in developing. t1iis module, the 
learner analysis prof ile and leaxning prescription v;hic:i were 
developed in Module 1 for this learner s.iould be reviexvea prior 
to developing the module. It v;ill be helpful to have these ; ' 
documents available during the writing of this and subsequent., 
modules. 

Task Title . As described in Module 4, the basis for occupa- 
tional curricula can be viewed as a cluster of occupations. 
The specific competencies required for employment in one or 
more of the occupations can be identified as "tasks." These 
commonly performed, occupational tasks become the basic unit 
for curriculum development. Each module then is focused on 
one particular task which either familiarizes, or prepares 
the learner for the occupations in which that task is performed. 

At the top of the form on both sides, the cluster and task 
from which it comes should be clearly identified. These head- 
ings are similar to such designations as "course" and "unit 
or lesson," which are commonly found in other instructional- 
plans. 

A task is a general behavioral description of the performance 
the learner will demonstrate when the instructional module has 
been completed. As noted in Module 4, several different types 
of task statements can be used. An example of each is provided 
below: 



Type of Task Statement 
Job operation or duty 

Safe practices 

Equipment, tools, & materials 
Mathematical applications 
Science application 

Specification interpretations 
Occupational terminology 
^Occupational information 

l/ork habits and attitudes 



Illustration 

Take pulse ^ respiration^ and blood 
pressure 

Recognize safety color designations 

Identify different grades of plywood 

Calculate revolutions per minute 

Recognize physical principles asso- 
ciated with torque 

Interpret a lubrication service manual 

Recognize medical abbreviations 

Locate and use the want ads to 
find work 

Dress appropriately for work 
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5.. At this point you should have filled in the cluster/program ^ 
title'j the learner's name^ and the task title on both sides 
of the module form* A. blank form is included in front of the 
self-^check evaluation section of this inservice experience* 

6, Occupational Performance Objectives , A performsince objective 
is an observable, behavioral description of what "the learner 
will be able to do at the completion of the instruction. 

Performance objectives will specify the individual behaviors 
which, wlien collectively demonstrated, enable the learner 
to perform the task. Usually included in a performance 
objective are: 

o the situation or conditions under x^7hich the 
performance will be demonstrated 

o a concise description of the performance 

m. the criterion or level of successful per- 
formance to be attained 

Several examples of objectives and a general format for 
developing performance objectives are presented in the 
example modules.. Specific criterion or performance levels 
are not included in the objective itself, but- are incorporated 
in the monitoring and evaluation system to be described 
later. A general condition statement is provided at tlie top 
of the column. More specific condition statements can be*" 
written for individual modules if necessary. 

As suggested earlier the tasks identified in the Career 
Cluster Analysis (Experience No. IV. 2, Module 4) should serve 
as the task titles for each module. That is, for each task 
that was identified in the Career Cluster, Analysis , an 
instructional module should be developed. Performance 
objectives for the module then should focus on the task 
knowledges and task skills x>7hich were identified as the 
major elements of the task in the Detailed Instructional 
Analysis . 

7, At thii:_ pointy you should stop and list the specific occupational 
performance objectives the learner will attain. The objectives 
should represent the skills and knowledges needed to\perform 

the task* 

8, Basic Skills/Concepts . Once the task is identified and the 
perf oriiiancc objectives stated, the basic skills associated 
with the task can be identified. The basic skills or concepts 
are an extremely critical part of the instructional plan for 

a special needs learner. They identify the basic competencies 
or abilities that the learner will need i n. order to learn and/or 
perform the task . Thus, they indicate areas of basic competency, 
that need to be "developed, "either during or before the instruc- 
tional experience, in order for the learner to successfully 
perform the task. 

202 



Bavic Skills-as Prerequisite Skills: In one sense basic skills 
can be viev/ed as those skills v/hich learners raust have before 
thoy can undertake the learning of a task. This view suggests 
that certain developmental levels must be reached before 
learners can be expected to successfully undertake and complete 
.leari\ing experiences which require higher levels of ability. 
Certainly this is reasonable and logical in situations v;here 
there are gross differences between the developmental levels 
in question. For example, it is obvious that auditory acuity 
—(hearing) is a needed competency or basic prerequisite if one 
expects to learn to take a patient ' s. blood pressure (given 
the current medical technology for this procedure). 

The problem with this notion of prerequisite competencies is 
that, in most instances, it is extremely difficult to determine 
which competencies are really prerequisite to learning a given 
task or concept. General patterns of motor development, 
socialization, and language development have been noted by child 
psychologists and others who have studied human development. 
Within any of these "general" patterns of development, however, 
certain sequential stages may not occur in the same sequence nor 
at the same age for all individuals. For example, some children 
learn to walk at ten months, others walk at 16 or 20 months. 

It is difficult to predict with precision exactly what level 
of basic skill competency one needs to have attained in order 
to successfully learn a given task. Therefore, there is room 
to suggest that if the prospective special needs learner has 
attained certain minimal competencies which are important, for 
task performance, that should be sufficient to permit the 
learner to initiate the instructional module. In all likelihood, 
if the special needs learner is recommended for placement in an 
occupational program, the specialists and professionals who are 
suggesting this placement can substantiate that he has attained 
at least minimum levels of competence in the areas critical .to 
vocational education, 

Basic Skill Enhancement or Refinement: Basic skills and 
concepts can also be viewed as abilities which are to be further 
developed and refined through occupational experiences. Per- 
ceptive teachers and coordinators will view occupational 
instruction, such as "tuning-up a two-cycle gasoline engine," 
as an opportunity to also increase the learner's basic skill in 
reading comprehension. It has been demonstrated in many 
instances that many special needs learners have poor reading 
comprehension, and they find traditional methods of reading 
instruction to be uninteresting. If, however, a. learner is 
enthusiastically involved in servicing a laxm mower engine, he 
may be motivated to read when he realizes the information he 
needs to complete his project must be obtained by reading and 
comprehending accurately the information in a service manual. 
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Cate^^ories of Basic Skills/Concepts ; Form V. 1.3 on the following 
pages presents the Basic Skill and Concept Index. The Index is 
divided into eight major areas of basic skills and concepts that 
can be readily learned or reinforced through occupational instruc- 
tion. Within the eight major areas, a total of 76 specific con- 
cepts, and skills are identified. Although the Index is extensive, 
it is not necessarily complete. You may find it necessary to add 
basic skills and concepts as you develop modules for your special 
needs learners. or new occupational programs . 

[RESOURCE MATERIAL: Basic Skill and Concept 
Index J Form V.1.2] 

The Index is designed to be used as a reference or resource. Once 
the occupational performance objectives have been specifiedj they 
should be closely reviewed to determine the basic skills/concepts 
required in each performance. As the objectives are reviewed, 
certain skills and concepts will appear obvious. Measuring 
distance and si;',e can readily be seen as a basic skill for laying 
carpet, for example. Other skills and concepts can be identified 
by referring to the Index. 

The specific skills and concepts for each objective should be 
listed opposite the objective in the center column on the front 
of the module form. 

It is important to note that not all objectives will have basic 
skills/concepts. For example, in the example module, "Apply for 
a social security card," (Form V. 1.2(d)) there are no basic 
skills/concepts listed for the first objective which says the 
learner will "choose to apply for social security card.". This 
objective emphasizes an attitude that the instructional team 
is attempting to convey. l-/hile affective (attitude) objectives 
are highly important, they usually do not require basic skills/ 
concepts similar to those listed in the Index. 

After having read Guideline hJo. 8 you should now be ready to 
list the basic skills/ concepts for your module. Remember^ 
review each objective closely for the basic skills /concepts 
which are included^ then write the namefs) of the basic 
' skill (s J /concept (s) opposite each objective in the center 
column. 
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Form V.1.3 
(1 of 5) 



BASIC SKILLS AND CONCEPTS INDEX 
Major Areas of the Index 



Major Area 
Quantitative/Numerical Skills 



Verbal Skills 



Cognitive Skills 



Perceptual Skills 



Language Skills 



Psychomotor /Physical Skills 



Social Skills 



Occupational Interests 
and Aptitudes 



Definition 

Involves the ability to count, record, 
perform basic arithmetic processes, 
measure and otherwise use or manipulat 
numerical information. 

Involves the ability to communicate 
in written and spoken forms. 

Involves the ability to follow instruc 
tions , remember, sequence inf ormation> 
plan, organize, and make decisions. 

Involves the ability to accurately 
perceive colors, forms, space, sounds, 
and odors. 

Involves the ability to listen, under- 
stand, and express oneself using 
written and oral forms of language. 

Involves the ability to coordinate 
and perform physical movements. 

Involves the ability to interact with 
others and act independently in an 
acceptable manner. 

Involves the ability to determine one's 
occupational likes and dislikes and to 
adjust to changing work situations. 
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BASIC SKILL AND CONCEPT INDEX 



Area: Ouantltative/::ii:[i>-)r{cd, Si.ills 



01 Cointlnj; and Recording 

02 Xardir^al Numbers 

03 Ordinal Nu?oer: 

04 Addiciw/Subtraction 

05 Kidtiplicacicn/Sivision 

06 ^leasiirencn: 



01 Oenotal our^n:*"! 'dsar,3 

08 Fraction 

10 lc:z^. I^xieralii 

11 A??ro:drj::or.ft 

12 Cor.figuration 



^^(lii;^ Gni^:" ^cr-rrls 



k'CTfdz^cK ccrMtclii.: . 

« i. • ■ i' 

?c:'foT:r3 sirpU mltipliccition end 
divide)] cGmktion^ accumicl;/ 

Pevyr^r, ov ki.ivpr'^t the folhjiti^ 

i. fcpr^^o ^/^ r.;?:flj 21 Accuracy 

coder,, Horlui ^.l'O'M]/ ^.^."iei'j^ sto^tji 

.iri'i?;':?::::,? acnTor. ic:^}yirtdix:i of 
m::i ctr.d hilk cr.d ex rcb ohnge 
aeountehj 

to / 'to 

aisonmnUs' iiffemcss in stoe, /ciw, 
and s;:; 



13 Re:.din? 



15- 
16 



Spellir.2 



Area: Verh.il 



■Recording Inforcarion 
Verbal Concunication 



Mntxin^ tocuTrj,e nooTih] 'Of;;- ' ■ . 
pi2r/oh?,r.w on pod^cvlGn 



17 Written teuriicatian I'lviic^i a 6'f?ri55 oj s^ntea 07i 

18 Ma;:ch and Differentiate XscKdrM^s :o:]^::ch 



19 For.: Ccz^lction 



20 7i;iL''.hcr.c Comnication 



care avAicciicru 
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"Adapted fror.: l!c:.cnyay, R*, et al», tonar-PcJiaxc.^r^i'J: /'arfJifj Sc:U, Illinois State University, January, 1075; P^cynoldi;, I'.L. a al., 
i:u-?.ck:ed Conctcr.cic'J, Central ^lichipan University, M/.i; and L\S. Dcparticcnt of labor.. ractlonarv of flccunatioial TitkAr Third ; . 



^[^(^"Editicn. I'ashinston 3.C.: CovcrnMt Printing Orfice, l^^:. 



' km: Cpnnltlve Skill?; 



22 Retention 

23 Sequencinj 

24 Actcnclvcncss 

25 Plannln^;b;iity..., 

26 Organhatloa 

27 Declsion-naking 

: 28 Follow Verbal Instrjccions 

29 Follov '.iVittt-n I:is::ucclo;io 

3fl Mechanical Apti:uJo 

31 Persevsrer.cc 

32 Transfer 



?.er:crhcrc> critical infomtion :iuch 
^.'^ larci:, loxtiono, proceiuv^o^ etc, 

Pvoccsr^cB infoTjr:tiiof: aocMUlij 

crdcv OT mucnce fc^v ob;jecz5 

Coiccr/MiCB cn tc^k cni :5 not 

?Im oJiczd for mleticn of a 

,.mnev.. , 

Schotr, fmcjr,c}:o aliematives 
indcpcndcnth 

cowlninrj -.^rj ttic^r, r/:j idea 

hi3k, p::'Gsc(luTO /r:r;(i;U, etc. 

of rkicJmioal ;^Krxi:-Uc dug. 
Ze:'5rc^ ineKia, r,otior.^ etc.} 

5i€2 the to^: tli?ou;:h to ocrpleiicr, 

'J:eo infovr,c,tion cclnd fm 
I'^moxijihj ho:ir/dz}ilU to a 



J3 Auditory Ciscrlninacion 

3^1 Fjm Perception 

35 Fern Didcriitiination 

36 Space Perception 

37 Color Dlscrirination 

38 Touch Dif;crlirination 

39 Perceptual Infcnnation 
W Olfactory Discrinination 



Fom VAJ 



Aroa; Porcoptual Skills 



!kbB fine dUtinctioiis fm 
■ sound cue$, md nco^kes noml 
and dnoml Bour^ds, 

Seos i^taiU of ob^^^ots, cvdphs^ 
pictu>::3 and ean co^'CiTe diffemce 
in siz*^. cud okpe 

Kccomzeo diffmnccs b^tn^m a . 
])ciK?.t)j of jta dirc^'^iml)^ 
solid c^s^jos, £;:(3:, ctnd :extum* 

kcor,iza fowc dfid objCi:t2 in theiv- 
miicl Tclcition:hivQ cccumtd'jn 

Esco^/iizi^ij vTuxivij oohr'o, sees 
diffivm:c$ and vjdki'i:ies heti:een 
shcdct 

Moxinc-:. dz^i :,hcp2f temratm^ 
roist'xro couc^ii^ or te'::tm bij ' 
mnc cf to*A 

Obzciy.z in fixation tbouoh Bight, . 
and ot>.eT :ir,iquc chc.ra^iiemtics ■ 
DiffCTs^tizt^o a vcKBZ^ of mils 



Are.1! lancuar.e Skills 



Area! Psvchopotor/Phvsical fikllli 



U Listening 



42 Cranmar 



43 Technical vocabulary 



' ; M Nonvarbal expression 



45 Ceneralidnj: 



■ 46 Classlficacion 



Lhtm attcntivdij and fov tk 
.mrposo of mcfrhmn^ oikn 
are tcMdng 

l!:cr. cimopnatQ fjmmiiccsl 

vccMdrj vovi3 dt a Iml suffidcnt 
for edimtional end nookl oomMtion 

Rccctyio wicc te, inflection^ 
facial orcrcfi^rij choice ofmh, 
and ^c$tuKi:, onif Koo^iz^iii emtiotB 
cDid feeling:, 

a:'j\'j':^tion^ fron vc^oiikc Z^^y^je 



47 Physical Ptrcnfitli • - 
(check the appropriate 
level). 



Ch::iHe;i mnincnU 



.tecs, arc. fiwtbrJ ties.,., 



/IS Hand-eye Coordination 

49 Eye-hand-foot Coordination 

50 Bi-nanual Coordination - 
.51 Manual Jextcrity 

52 Reaching, te^sping 

53 Finfjer dexterity 

54 Mility 

55 Equilibritin 

56 Kneelinc, Clinbing, Crawling 



fccs phjMl stKn^tii io lift^ carry, 
pys/ij cr pull oh}Qcis in a mrict'j •of 

and Te(i£ml io lif : a JDadm 

k lirfn t ';£/rJ: ( cmiiir6k s tending 
or J^filk cr wi'limcrcnu ifnile 
^ittinfj arA v^iind to lift 19 
io 2ff mnd:) 

c. lySm i^ovk (ranii vcvl: wmnts 
Vtiik dtiinn a,:d K^'dnd to 
lif'.upto!ifm:di\) 
ikxJiivo'f'Ur^uircdto^U^^ 
to mo tcuti) and/o': :arrv tip to 
?5 mr,dc.} 

c, hrj ka'j\i votI: (mM to lift 
0])(iv IdU pound:} . . ' ; 

,C:ovdinat30 m2an:: of cy.:» c^:d kno^y 

Coordinate:^ feet and hnd?. in m\^or.$e 
to'd^'jal OT audiioT^j o^^ct. 



ERIC 



CooKindt^c 'ie of loth Imdn , 
effi'Mnthj 

Ib'jc: and coor£}:am b/^ds Dith skill . 
and in phoinj ani tMino 
j:otiorxr, ucei^ mon krA iooh: 

Prcaohec (ind c^var.:': c^^^^^^ adsomte^ ■ 
utiir.^ liffjicv i,x:vxtico 

ltnitiulatp.s ?^:rdl ohjeQ:s utf!i fincm 
Knidh andacMtcli 

rialb ov r.ov2: to OTrcpHat5li?5s:i^':5 , ' 
i^ith littU ornoipmhft'. 

yainiws ho!}j :o m\)cnt ■ 

cxtmetioc cm hcd^j m:^ckii 
inhodim^mnt 



I? 



Area; Social Skills 



Form III 

Area: Qccunnttonal Intcrest^r and Altitudes 



5?, Social accepcancc 

53 Sociability 

S9 Sensitivity 

50 Social invisibility 

61 CocpcratlvcneiiS 



•63 Character 

64 Pinctuality 

65 Self-initiation 

66 3i!spon.<iibility 

67 : Attentiveness 

68 Conformity 

69 Seeks !:dp 

70 ^ Dlscrnctlbility 
; . 71 Loyalty 

72 Appearance 

73 Absence of supervision 



Q ' safety 

2ERIC 



LikQc, onrf is ^oimt out bj mvB 

r.ciii/isit::; OoCb ou: fricrAs 

E;;:.mcec jeclin(j3 ofDavr.tl txard 
oikr^s; io 02ndtvx to fcdin^.o o^ii 
nxcB of cihm 

3lcr,i: vr:ji5: mi(ps cr.d actiDitiac, 
hw^Jihj; e£\ii)izo oehTJior mroprlate 
to tb ciToimtdrm 

Ccopr.v::te(t 'Jith xcvr, end othm for 
the zccooli:i{imt of a qvo'jp tel: 



7S Work adjustment capability 



62 Appropriate behavior Ji'trs r.rt c±JHt topj^^^^^^^ 



Con:^idevez dsyncjihU kj p^crs and otrnvOn 

k on tire vc(;ulaTl\j .fov aotvjitieQ md 
cvcnio; c^^cpi^r^sr^wsiHIifej foT tavdirms 

. t , , ■ ; ' 
Initiates 'uiork on .ccsJ: pvonptly and uitt- 
cut ki^ dmstcd to 

/I/JGOTG cKd ccmcii- out tuob in a . 
mponoiblB mineT 

li:tm io diTcctiono; follo'Jis instvuotions; 
attetdo zo taok cis.K,'jid?sd ■ - 

kccpto video end ':'p.^dlaiions DtietkT ov mt 
hc/$k ajrccj oith thci 

P,^iruest$ dCidstam fm others :md/ov peers 
Aen cmMerin^i difficuliv 

on t<i:k Ax othm ars nemj or 
a;tci\ erpsricnov?; noK-vork Kkted i^vohlm. 

Ihvcv or vavi'^ hj cor. lair.i: alout p^or^^ 
tcaokro, o tk cro^ c^' tasks 

QppTopir.citc to tk dtmtion; , 
DflZi! c!rocir.3d ' , . 

■tlovks at a coKr>istoK: ntc 'Jken Kr^cupemBcd; , 
uorJi^ i^cU dihou: diveot^ continiouo swmision 

.Dcmtmtes a coKocii'i: for end. takes appmnate 
action to rraintain sa^e conditions 



lidjvsts to and psr/cw ta^ks 
j/T^djdv tlx folbJvr, ooKditions: . . 

a. /^rifi^t Lfeji^^ 

b. Cstsijtizm of spQcifio. 7:^ks 
'iJhi'Sr. joZot v{ic:d,x indspondm 
c:'::iion ov i'^:l(;r,m 

c. vor^ki'cr^ rm fi!^:'f!i cthei's 

d. siv^:iS;uli vr.crjcctod ot risk 
tiking sitiiciiicc, 

e. min^ judr.exonts a^d decisions 
on syti^cciive crltmci^ e. 



76 Occupational interests ?vcfii,n imlmm v\ actrMtits. 

. a, . ImhQ ikincTi oi\d Af^eot^ 
i, f:x m\iu c^d '^xcK^e 

: • h\K^\^9. peopU ml iri9.^^^^ 

co^r:j,icciicn r: 
d. to coimtific cv technical ' . 
c. vlrc dstvaot or cr^jative in natm 
fi^ Invcld^ processes and r.aohines 
j» Psesult in tansihle, pToduotive 
. satisfaction 



10- Basic Skill/Concept Content , The third maj or component of the 
module outlines the specific instructional content which is 
related to the basic skills/concepts that have been specified. 
This section of the module will identify specifically those 
things that the special or basic education instructor can 
directly focus on when providing supportive instruction. 

The best way to describe this section of the module is to dis- 
'cuss an example. Form V. 1.3(c) (page 197-198), which is one 
of the example modules developed for Claude, focuses on the 
task of ''handling credit card transactions.*' The final per- 
formance objective requires the basic skills of numerical use 
and telephone communciation in order to verify credit ratings. 
In the Basic Skill/Concep t Content column the specific numerical 
and telephone skills for this task are clearly identified'. In 
order for the supportive teacher to remediate the basic skills 
and concepts, it is necessary for additional information (such 
as knowing that the learner must interpret calendar dates in 
numerical form) be provided. 

Identifying the specific content for the basic skills/concepts 
helps the instructional team become fully aware of the scope 
and nature of the task. This leads to a clearer understanding 
of what the occupational task actually involves, and provides 
some meaningful, relatable content for all members of the 
instructional team to teach. 

As a rule, if a basic skill/concept is identified for a given 
occupational performance objective, there should be at least 
one phrase or statement which provides specific instructional 
content for teaching or remediating the basic skill/concept. 

11. You should now refer back to the instructional module which you 
are developing and list the basic skill/concept content for each 
basic skill/concept. 

12. Instructional Activities . . Wow we are ready to examine the back 
or reverse side of ,the mdoule format. Instructional activities 
represent the major component of the ins true tional . module format 
on this side. An instructional activity^ as the term will be 
used. here ^ describes the learner and teacher activities which 
will be used in conveying the instructional content outlined by 
the performance objectives and basic skill/ concept content . 

The teacher and learner activities which- focus on the occupational 
instruction . (performance ob j ect^lTves) :-are i the left 

side of the form, while the. teacher and learner activities 
focusing on the basic skill/concept content are listed on the 
right side of the form. These teacher and learner activities 
describe the intaraction i>7hich will occur during instruction 
between the teachers, learner, other learners, and instructional 
media and materials. 
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The instructional activity outlines a varietj of learning events 
which might be appropriate for the special needs learner and 
his occupational and special education teachers. It is important 
that special and occupational personnel be collectively involved 
in selecting and planning the instructional activities. Special 
educators can provide numerous trips and suggestions for teaching 
the special needs learner which occupational educators will find 
helpful when implementing specific instructional activities. 

Types of Instructional Activities : This inservice module has 
pointed out the vast individual differences that special needs 
learners exhibit. They vary tremendously in the nature of their 
learning characteristics and learning styles. Therefore, one of 
the basic principles in designing instructional ac^i*»ities is to 
utilize activities and methods which are multi-sensory. A 
battery of different multi-sensory techniques should be used to 
take advantage of individually-unique learning styles. 

Effective teachers use an arsenal of different instructional 
activities which employ the multi-media, multi-sensory approach 
to learning. Johnson and Johnson (1970) have identified 25 
general types of instructional methods or teacher/learner 
activities. Form V.1.4 on the following page lists and provides 
a brief description of each of these methods as they are referred 
to by Johnson and Johnson. 

[RESOURCE MATERIALS: General Methods of Instruction^ 
Form V.1.4] 

This list of general instructional methods can be used as a 
reference or resource in selecting activities for individual 
students. When an instructional activity is selected, however, 
it must be tailored to both the instructional content and the 
learner. In order to do this, short descriptive statements 
have to be written describing the specific teacher-leamer-media 
instructional involvements. 

You will note that the activity statements do not spell out a 
specific step-by-step procedure . for instruction. The instructional 
activity statements which are developed should be viewed as ten- 
tative, suggested teaching strategies. It is of primary importance 
that several different activities lj)e planned, and that selection 
and actual use of one or IRO.re of these activities will depend 
upon: (1) the interest or motivation of the learner, and (2) 
various situational constraints, such as the availability of 
instructional materials, etc. 

Numerous types of instructional activities which are appropriate 
for special needs learners can be found in the example modules 
which were presented earlier. 
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Form V.1.4 



GENERAL METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 



Comparative Analysis - Athoiiy;ht process, structured by the teacher, 
employing the description, chissification, and analysis of more than one 
system, group, or the like so as to ascertain and evaluate similarities 
and differences. 

Conference - A onc-itvone rnicraction between teacher and learner 
where the individual^ needs and problems can be dealt with. Diagnosis, 
evaluation, and prescription may all be involved. 

Demonstration - An activity in which the teacher or another person 
uses examples, experiments, and/or other actual pcrfomiancc to illus- 
trate a principle or show others how to do something. 

Diagnosis - The coniimtous determination of the nature of learning 
difficulties and deficiencies, used in teaching as a basis for the selection 
— day^by day or moment by moment — of appropriate content and 

methods of instruction. 

. . - . ^r*" - ... 

Qirccted Ohiicrvation - Guided observation provided for ihe purpose of 
improving the study, understandinn, and evaluation of that which is 
observed. 

Discussion - An activity in which pupils, under teacher and/or pupil 
direction, exchange points of view concerning a topic, question, or 
problem to arrive at a decision or conclusion. 

Drill An orderly, repetitive learning activity intended to help develop 
or fix a specific skill or aspect of knowledge. 

Experimentation - An activity involving a planned procedure accom- 
panied by control of conditions and/or controlled variation of condi- 
tions together with observation of results for the purpose of discovering 
relationships and evaluating the reasonableness of a specific hypothesis. 

Field Experience - Educational work experience, sometimes fully paid, 
acquired by pupils in a practical ser/ice situation. 

Field Trip ~ An educational trip to places where pupils can study the 
content o^ instruction directly in its functional setting, e.g., factory, 
newspaper ot'fice, or fire department. 

Group Work ~ A process in which members of the class, working coop- 
eratively rather than individually, fomiulate and work toward common 
objectives under the guidance of one or more leaders, 

fjiborafory Expericuce ~ Learning activities carried on by pupils in a 
laboratory designed for individual or group study of a particular subject- 
matter area, involving the practical application of theory through obser* 
vation. experimentation, and research, or, in the case of foreign language 
instruction, involving learning through demonstration, drill, and prac- 
tice. This applies also to the study of art and music,, althougli such 
aetivity in tliis instance may be referred to as a studio experience. 

^Johnson, S.R. and Johnson, R.B,, Developing 
Individualized Instructional Material . 
Palo Alto, Calif.: Westinghouse, 1970. 



Lecture - .An activity in which the teacher gives an oral presentation o 
facts or principles, the class frequently being responsible for note 
taking. This activity usually involves little or no pupil participation b' 
questioning or discussion. 

Manipulative and Tactile Activity - Activity by which pupils utili:! 
the movement of various muscles and the sense of touch to develc 
manipulative and/or perceptual skills. 

Modeling and Imitation - An activity frequently used for instructio: 
in speech, in which the pupils listen to and observe a model as a bas: 
upon which to practice and improve their performance. 

Pro bleny Solving - A thought process structured by the teacher an^. 
employed by the pupils for clearly defining a problem, forming hypo 
thetical solutions* and possibly testing the hypothesis. 

Programmed Instruction ~ Instruction utilizing a workbook or mechar. 
ical and/or electronic device which has been "programmed" to he!; 
pupils attain a specified level of perfomiance by (a) providing instruc- 
tion in small steps, (b) asking one or more questions about each step i: 
the instruction and providing instant knowledge of whether each answe: 
is right or wrong, and (c) enabling pupils to progress at their own pace 

Project ~ A signirlrmt, practical unit of activity having educational 
value, aimed at or.? or more definite goals of understanding and 
involving the invesii^-rion and solution of problems. 

Reading - Gather:-: information from books, periodicals, encyclo- 
pedias, and other p."ir.:ed sources of information, including oral reading 
and silent reading b> individuals. 

Recitation - Activ:::es devoted to reporting to a class or other group ■ 
about information acquired through individual study or group work. 

Role-Play - An ac;:vity in which students and/or teacher take on the 
behavior of a l,ypothetical or real personality in order to solve a prob- 
lem and gain insight inio a situation. 

Seminar - An activity in which a group of pupils, engaged in research 
or advanced study, meets under the general direction of one or more 
staff members for a discussion of problems of mutual interest. 

Sensitivity Training ~ An activity in which a group and a trainer meet 
to self-consciously examine their immediate feelings and perceptions 
about themselves and each other in order to gain skill in au:ho!Uic 
conimunioation, leadership, behavioral flexibility, or social sensiii\ity. 

Shop work - An activiry emphasizing skill development thruugli experi- 
ence in woodwork, metal work. or . other industrial processes and 
procedures. . 

Skill Practice Scssitm - All activity in which pupils have opportunity 
to put into practice iJiose skills and understandings previously learned 
through other instructional activities. 
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Special TeaaJiing Activities /Tecnniques : In recent years a 
number cf special instructional techniques have emerged in the 
field of special education which are extremely helpful In out- 
lining instructional activities. The strategies, techniques, 
and procedures listed in Form V.1,5 are abstracted from Smith's 
(1974) text on clinical teaching and are most appropriate for 
learners who might be traditionally classed as mildly retarded, 
emotionally disturbed, or learning disabled, 

[RESOURCE MATERIAL: Special Teaching Activities 
and Techniques J Form V.l.S] 

After reviewing the suggested instructional methods and techniques 
presented in Forms V.1. 4 and you should now be ready to 

list the instructional activities to be used in your module. 
If possible^ both the occupational and special or basic educa- 
tion teachers should be^^cooperatively involved in listing the 
instructional activities^ 

Instructional Resource Materials . It is extremely difficult to 
consider the selection and use of instructional materials 
separate and apart from the instructional activities. At times, 
the availability of certain materials x^;ill dictate the selection 
of a particular activity. More often, however, the selection 
of a particular activity will imply the use of certain instruc- 
tional materials. 

The instructional resource materials section of the raodule is 
designed to"^ identify the instructional materials x,7hich v/ill be 
needed to implement the suggested instructional activities. 
Three items of information -are required in identifying the 
instructional resource materials: title/name of the raaterial, 
the media (i.e., film loop, transparency, etc.), and the source 
reference which describes where the materials can be obtained. 

A variety of different types of instructional media will be 
required in implementing different instructional activities. 
Here again, the emphasis is on selecting and using instructional 
materials of differing types. Form V.1.6 lists several different 
types of instructional materials of media, and identifies the 
sensory modes which each materials/media utilizes. Uith most 
special needs learners who are integrated into regular school 
programs at the secondary level, experience has shoxm that those 
media which utilize multi-sensory learning modes generally tend 
to be the most effective. 

[RESOURCE MATERIAL: Types of Instructional 
Media/Materials J Form 
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Host of thci instructional resource materials ttiat are identified 
will be used by the learner (s). Since many of these instructional 
materials will come from the field of occupational education it is 
important that they be carefully reviewed by both- the occupational 
and special education teachers to examine their appropriateness 
for special needs learners. In many instances, the emphasis will 
be placed on using materials which communicate very basic concepts 
at a level which the learner can readily comprehend. Care should 
be taken to select only instructional materials that are available 
such as the FOG Index for determining reading level, Inservice 
Experience VI, 1 in the next module describes the use of the FOG 
Index and general considerations for evaluating instructional 
materials , 



As occupational and special teachers collectively plan the instruc- 
tional strategies and materials to be used, an interesting inter- 
action takes place. As the planning discussions continue, the 
special/basic education teacher or remediation specialist begins 
to learn more and more about the nature of the task which the 
student is or will be learning. This happens as a natural out- 
growth of the occupational teacher's explanation and descrip- 
tion of how he/she teaches the task, and the materials he/she 
generally uses. As this interaction continues, the special or 
basic education teacher can begin to identify, and further refine 
the basic skills/concepts needed to perform the task. Through 
reviewing the occupational materials and planning discussions 
with the occupational teacher, the special or basic education 
teacher can readily identify the basic competencies and concepts 
which he/she can teach and meaningfully relate to the occupa- 
tional instruction the learner will be receiving. 

Sources of Instructional Materials : Recently, publishers and 
teachers have begun to develop vocational materials for special 
needs learners. Listed below are three directories which should 
be consulted to locate instructional materials in a wide variety 
of vocational program areas. 

o Vocational Instructional Materials for Students with Special Needs 
by D, C, Towne and S. Wallace 

Available from: Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
700 Lindsay Building 
710 S.W. Second Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97204 

o Vocational Education Resource Materials for Special Education 
by R, U, Lambert, L, W. Tindall, and others 

Available from: Center for Studies in Vocational-Technical Education 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 

o Learnin;v Resource Directory 
by Westinghouse Corporation 

Available from: Local libraries and instructional materials 
centers 



SPECIAL TEACHING ACTIVITIES AND TECHNIQUES 

Reinforcement of Desired Behavior - providing immediate and appropriate reii 
forcement following a behavior that is to be increased or strengthened. 

'9 Use a token system, punch card, or green-stamp system to provide 
an on-going reward/reinforcement system. 

o When teaching new skills, reinforce the learner's correct response 
on every occasion. 

0 Reinforce reasonable degrees of progress toward the final goal. 

^ To eliminate undesirable behaviors, competing or incompatible 
behaviors must be found and introduced. As these contending 
behaviors occur, the positive one(s) should be heavily reinforced. 

• Certain behaviors can be changed simply by removing certain 

negative conditions or inhibitors. It. is important to-be aware 
of these factors and remove the ones necessary to expand and 
strengthen desired behaviors . 

« After a behavior has become established , changing the reinforce- 
ment from a regular to variable-ratio schedule will assure its 
stability . 

Exercise - opportunities to repeat and practice experiences in a variety 
of ways. 

Distributed Practice - practice in learning concepts and most other material 
should be spread out, or varied according to the characteristics of each 
student as well as the nature of the material. 

Active Participation - active involvement in a task readily facilitates 
learning, and has several advantages: 

(1) it. focuses the learner's attention on the task at hand, 

(2) it fosters greater efficiency in learning, 

(3) it provides a dynamic source of feedback, and 

(4) it gives more opportunities for meaningful reinforcements 
for desired behavior. 

Overlearning - practicing a task beyond the point of initial mastery. 
Improvement in learning, retention, transfer, and relearning will be 
facilitated by overlearning. 

Stressing Accuracy- stressing accuracy instead of speed will reduce the 
chance of learners practicing errors. This is especially important in 
learning of new material and basic concept formation. . . 

Minimal Change - shifts in concepts and instructional content focus should 
be as 'minimal as possible. Retention and continuity of generalization can 
be maintained if the progressive steps are small and blended together well. 

Utilizing the Learner's Strengths - it is important to utilize the learner's 
strengths (e.g., manipulative skills) to enhance development of weaker 
areas (e.g., quantitative reasoning). 
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Form V.1.6 



TYPES OF INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA/MATERIALS^ 



MEDIA 

Demonstration with real objects/materials 

3-D models - mockups 

Games - Simulators 

Sound/ Slide Programs 

Filmstrip - Cassette/Record 

TV - Broadcast, Closed Circuit 

Video and/or Audio Recorder 

Film, 16nin - BW/Color, Sound 

Film loop, 8nm 

Filmstrip 

Slides 

Overhead transparencies 

Books, magazines, texts, booklets 

Pamphlets, brochures, manuals, workbooks 

Newspapers, cartoons 

2-D Displays, charts, graphs, posters 

Drawings, photographs, schematics, maps 

Opaque projectuals 

Telephone, intercom 

Other, specify 



PROBABLE LEARNING SENSATIONS 



Vis. 


Aud. 


Tac. 


Kin. 


Ole. 


Sav. 
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lieynolds, M.L. et al. Occupational Cluster Guides ^ 
Mt. Pleasant: Vocational Lducation/Special ILducation 
Project, Central Michigan University, 1973. 
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15, i46' the final step in developing your instructional module^ should 
now he ready to list the instructional materials you plan to use* 
Keep in mind the guidelines and suggestions listed above as you 
proceed. 

16 • : Learner Progress Columns ♦ The final component needed in the 
instructional module is a means for keeping track of how 
: individual learners do in learning the task. Some mechanism is 
necessary whereby the occupational and special education members 
of the instructional team can monitor the learner's progress 
toward attainment of the performance objectives and basic skills 
in the module. 

Module 1 emphasized the need for continuous re-evaluation of the 
learner's achievement as. well as various aspects of development. 
-Emphasis has also placed upon developing performance objectives 
which would describe in observable, measurable terms what the 
learner would be able to do. Both of these concerns can be 
easily incorporated in the instructional module we have been 
building. 

Please refer to the example modules or the blank module form 
which you have been filling in. You will notice there are two 
narrow columns marked "progress** on opposite ends of the front 
side of the form. A four-column format is used on the left 
side for the occupational performance objectives, while a three 
column arrangement is provided on the right for the basic skill/ 
concept content. As the learner moves toward attaining the 
performance objectives and basic skills, teachers can monitor 
his/her progress by placing checks or dots in the appropriate 
columns . 

Although three and four progress levels are used on the module 
format presented here fewer labels could be used if the form 
were modified. Different lables for the levels could also ...^ 
be developed to suit the instructor's preference. 

The levels of progress should be described in behavioral terms 
elsewhere. As shown in Form V. 1.7, the labels should provide a 
qualitative or quantitative indication of how well the objective 
or basic skill was attained. This operational definition of 
each of the levels is important for communicating among instruc- 
tional staff and with parents and employers regarding the learner's 
progress. : ^ 

[RESOURCE MTERIAL: Learner Progress Level 
Descriptors^ Form V.1.7] 

A Progress Monitoring System : Finally, it should be pointed out 
that the learner progress monitoring columns are part of a 
progress monitoring system that is further described in other 
modules. You will recall that Module 1 presented and discussed 
the Learner Analysis Profile which assessed the learner' s basic 
skills in several areas, such as verbal skills and quantitative 
skills. The progress information describing the learner's 
attainment of the basic skills/concepts should be used to 
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revise and update the Learner Analysis Profile on a rsQular 
basis. 

Techniques for compiling and reporting the learner's progress 
for several modules will be described in Module 7 which 
follows. In Module 7 the development of a Learner Performance 
Record which compiles data from the monitoring columns of 
the instructional module, is outlined. The Performance 
Record is uised to communicate pertinent information to parents 
employers, and future teachers describing what the student has 
learned to date. 
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Form V.I.? 



LEARNER PROGRESS LEVEL DESCRIPTORS 



Occupational Performance 

Introduced - the student/learner has become acquainted with 
the general task^ as well as its function and/ or purpose 
through previous experiences or ins tructioh . However ^ 
the learner has not yet begun to develop or demonstrate 
any significant ^ recognizci)le competency in performing 
the task. ' 

Involved - the student/ learner has begun to develop and/or 
demonstrate minimal competence in performing a few 
selected parts (subskills) of the task. 

Productive - the student/ learner has developed and/or 

demonstrates a minimal level of competence in performing 
several parts (subskills) of the task. The student/ 
learner would be employable in specialized^ entry level 
occupations requiring only minimal- skills. 

Employable - the student/ learner has developed and/or 
demonstrates a level of competency which would make 
him/her employable in a normal^ competitive work setting. 



Basic Skills/Concepts Content 



Introduced - the student/ learner has become acquainted with 
the basic skill or concept through previous experience 
and/ or instruction. 

Developing - the student/learner has demonstrated some 
capacity to perform the basic skilly and/or interpret 
and apply the basic concept. 

Competent - the student/learner is capable of accurately and 
repeatedly performing the basic skilly or interpreting and 
applying the basic concept. 
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Occupational Performance Objectives 



Given the necesrmj tools ^ mterialSy 
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Inservice Experience V.l: Developing Instructional Modules 

Directions: Rate each of youi^ completed instructional modules (Form V.l. 2) 
against each of the following items by circling the appropriate number in the 
three^point scale^ or checking (>/) the appropriate blank. Upon completion 
of the checklist^ you will wont to expand or revise your modules as sug^ 
gested by the evaluation. All responses should be ^^yes" or "S". 



1. Career cluster specified 

2. Instructional program specified 

3. Name of learner identified 

4. All module components completed 

5. Task is not stated in 1 
performance terms 

6. Performance objectives are I 
not observable or measurable 

7. Performance objectives are 1 
overly specific 

8. All basic skills/concepts 1 
are not identified for the 
appropriate objectives 

9. Basic skill/concept content 1 
is only superficially 
identified 

10. Basic skill/concept content 1 
is limited to one area (e.g., 
math skills) 

11. Instructional activities 1 
reflect only a single method 

of instruction 

12. Special teaching techniques 1 
are not mentioned 



13. Instructional materials 1 
involve single media approach 
(e.g., reading only) 



_^yes 
j/es 



no 



^yes 



j^es 



no 



no 



no 



A behavioral or performance 
"task" statement is provided 

Performance objectives are 
observable, measurable 

Performance objectives are 
too general, broad 

Basic skills/concepts are 
identified for each appro- 
priate objective 

Basic skill/concept content 
is specific and comprehen- 
sive 

Basic skill/concept content 
covers several areas (e.g., 
language, math, etc.) 

Instructional activities 
are multi-media in nature 



Specialized teaching techniques 
(e.g. , overlearning) are 
incorporated in the instruc- 
tional activities 

The listed instructional 
materials are multi-media 
and multi-sensory 
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Conunents: 



Suggestions for Modification of the Instructional Module 
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INSERVICE LIXPERIENCE V.2: 

SEQUENCING INSTRUCTION 



Learning occurs over time. The sequence of events through which 
learning occurs is "planned" in most educational programs. In some 
instances, however, the instructional planner may not always consider or 
analyze alternative sequences for providing instruction. Often the 
sequence of instruction is established from the teacher's previous experience 
in teaching the course or a. particular unit. These previous experiences 
may or may not reflect several critical principles of sequencing instruc- 
tion for special needs learners, nor are they likely to reflect a "variety 
of different sequences" which may be necessary in instructing selected 
special needs learners. 

The problem of sequencing instruction can be defined at two levels. 
The initial problem is determining which general sequence of tasks 
(instructional modules) included in the course is most appropriate and 
effective. Once this question is resolved, the question of how shall 
the component skills in each module be presiented must be addressed. This 
inservice experience will focus, for the most part, on the first problem, 
that of sequencing modules or units of instruction. However, many of the 
principles of instructional sequencing will also apply to the sequencing 
of subordinate or component skills within the module. 

Guidelines and Suggestions 



The following general principles for sequencing of occupational 
instruction modules are presented by Mager and Beach (1967), and serve 
as an excellent framework for considering sequencing problems. Depending 
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upon the specific learning styles of selected special needs learners, certain 
of these principles may be more important than others. 

After reading this set of guidelines you will be asked to identify a 
series of sequences you would consider in teaching several different modules. 

1. Interest Sequencing : Motivation for learning is a fundamental 
problem for many disadvantaged and handicapped learners. Thus, 
one of the basic sequencing principles involves selecting 
instructional modules the learner is highly interested in when 
beginning instruction. The most efficient, and often the most 
effective, means of determining a learner's interests prior to 
instruction is to hold a series of short, informal discussions 
with the learner and/or the parents. Sequencing of instruction 
based specifically on learner interests is essential until the 
learner begins to realize the "spin-off" tasks, concepts," and 
skills which are related in some manner to his major occupational 
or vocational interest. Once a learner's awareness and interest 
have broadened to include the related areas of the course, it 

is appropriate to consider other criteria for sequencing instruc- 
tion. The following is a brief case study describing how the 
interest sequencing principle is used. 

Illustration: Jamie approached his welding teacher on the first ■ 
day of class expre-ssing' his urgent need to repair the kicKstand 
on his motorcycle. ; That afternoon during his planning period 
the welding teacher and Jamie met in the lab. In 20 minutes^ 
the instructor used the crack in the kickstand bracket to intro- 
duce Jamie to the basic principles of arc welding^ certain, 
safety precautions^ and several other concepts by repairing the 
bracket with Jamie's close supervision. By capitalizing on 
Jamie's immediate and intense interest^ the instructor was later 
able to introduce Jamie to a variety of skills related to arc 
welding^ m.any of which also encouraged him to improve his reading 
and writing skills. 

2. Logical Sequencing : In certain instances the nature of the sub- 
ject matter will dictate that one instructional module be taught 
before another. For example: one must be able to read a 
thermometer prior to charting a patient's temperature. However, 
the decision as to which tasks or concepts are absolutely pre- 
requisite to others is seldom that simple. Generally, there is 
not nearly as much reason for logical sequencing as most teachers 
would like to believe. It should be realized that an individual 
does not necessarily have to understand the thermo-physical 
principles of arc welding before he/she can repair a bracket; 
nor does one have to be able to add three column numbers manually 
before he can compute a billing if a calculator is used. 
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Illustration: Tasks that involve trouble-shooting or identifica- 
tion and diagnosis of service problems are usually taught by 
logical sequencing. Jan; a physical handicapped student^ was 
attempting to follow the basic trouble-shooting procedure out- 
lined in a programmed instructional text for her introductory 
electronics course. The suggested procedure was based on 
inductive logic. That is^ she was attempting to locate problems 
in the branches of individual circuits before testing each of 
the major circuits. Her instructor recommended, that she use 
the alternative trouble-shooting procedure based on deductive 
logic which was more appropriate to the task of locating a bad 
component in a complex circuit board. This procedure enabled 
her to "narrow down" the location of the bad component by testing 
the major circuits first. 

Skill Sequencing : Sequencing instructional units in a skill 
development pattern is more appropriate for vocational programs 
than practical arts programs. Skill sequencing has been utilized 
extensively in programs where singular career ladders have been 
viewed as the primary structure for instruction* It is especially 
important in short-term training programs that the person be 
trained for entry-level emplojmient (e.g., auto mechanic helper) 
before additional instruction or training enabling him to be 
employable as an auto mechanic is provided. 

Frequency Sequencing : Frequency sequencing is a principle which 
is highly consistent with the concept of career cluster analysis 
which was presented in Module 4. You will remember that the 
cluster analysis approach suggests that those tasks which are 
common to several occupations in the cluster should be the 
initial focus of the instruction. Similarly, the frequency 
sequencing principle suggests that those skills which are used 
most frequently on the job should be taught first. The modules 
which follow are then sequenced in order of decreasing usefulness 
or importance. Here again, if the training period is short, the 
le arner will at least have those skills which he will use most 
frequently on the job. For example, in most service stations 
pumping gas is more important for a service station attendant 
than being able to repair three-speed transmissions. 

Graduated Sequencing : There are a number -of simple considerations 
related to graduate sequencing which have been noted by developers 
of programmed instructional materials. Johnson and Johnson (1970) 
have identified seven commonly used graduated sequences: 

1. Simple to complex 

2 . Facts of generalizations 

3. Concrete to abstract 

4. Practical to theoretical 

5. Meaningful to unknown 

6. Past to present 

7. Present to future 
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Illustration: Helen was about to open a checking account because 
she had just received her first check from the school district 
for Dorking as an assistant in afternoon kindergarten class. 
Ms. Jenkins^ her teaming resource room teacher^ saw this as an 
opportunity to reinforce and perhaps further improve Helen's 
math skills. Once she had learned the practical aspects and 
importance of balancing her checkbook and keeping accurate 
records^ the next step was to introduce units on ^'banking service 
charges^' and ['interest'^ since she had to be able to interpret 
these on her bank statement each month. The next concept was 
^^borrpwing money and a discussion about how much the bank paid 
her in interest for keeping her money there ^ and how much the 
bank would charge her for borrowing money. By this time the 
sequence^ which had begun with the very practical^ concrete, 
and meaningful task of ^^maintaining a checking account^' had 
progressed to the more theoretical and somewhat abstract dis- 
cussion of comparing interest rates for lending and saving. 

Total Job Practice : One of the potential hazards in using the 
modular or unit approach in developing instructional plans is 
that learners may never get to practice the entire job. As the 
component skills of a task are learned and practiced, it is 
important that they be integrated; that is, practiced in con- 
junction with the previous tasks that have been learned. As 
more and more tasks are learned and integrated the resulting 
performance becomes involved and closely replicates the more 
complex nature of total job performance. Mager and Beach (1967) 
recommend that at least 5% of the total instructional time 
for occupational instruction should be devoted to total job 
practice. 

The Instructional Sequencing Worksheet, presented in Form V.2.1 
on the following page, is designed to assist instructional 
personnel in reviewing different sequencing alternatives. As 
many as ten modules may be sequenced according to any of the 
sequencing criteria described above. By listing several modules 
and examining different sequence possibilities, the occupational 
and special education team can determine the sequence of modules 
which is most appropriate for an individual learner. 

[RESOURCE MATERIAL: Greg's Instructional Sequencing 
Worksheet y Form V.2.1] 

Using the blank sequencing worksheet which is provided^ you 
should plcoi at least two sequences for implementing the modules 
which you developed in the previous inservice experience. 
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Form V.2.1 



INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUKNCING WORKSHliET 



Directiona: In aection I of this worksheet list the tasks or instructional 
modules the student is to be taught in the coming weeks. You can list as 
many as ten if you care to. Of ice the tasks or modules are listed, develop 
some alternative sequences for presenting these to the student, using the 
tfiree sequencing criteria provided. This can be done readily by writing 
trie identification numbers for^each task/module in tne appropriate boxes. 



Learner: ..^joy^ 



Course: /^^^^^^^ Grade: S_ 



I. Tasks/Modules to be Taugh 

Module Tide/ 
Id. No. Task Statement 

5 jI^ ^^^ CMi*,..^d^^^^^^ ^ 



Id. No. 

6 
7 
8 
9 

^10 



Module Title/ 
Task Statement 



2. 



II. Alternative Instructional Sequences 



Initial 
Task/Module 



Final 
Task/Module 



1. Student Interest Sequence 



6 






/ 




3 




3. 


y 9 



Uame of Learner: .^^^ 



Interest Sequencing Rationale: .^.^^^^^ ^^.2^^.^?^^ 



2. Graduated Sequence 

Type : 



3. Other types of relevant 
sequences (i.e., logical, 
skill , frequency, or 
total job practice): 



7^ 



/ 








6- 






3 




9 
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Form V.2.1 

Reproduction Master 
irJSTRUCTIOMAL SEQUKNCING WORKSHEET 



Dirkictipniy: In section I of this worksheet list the tasks or ins t motional 
nodules tiie student is to be taught in the coming weeks. You can list as 
many as ten if you care to. Once the tasks or modules are listed, develop 
some alterriative sequences for presenting these to the. student, using the 
tiiree sequencing criteria provided. This can be done readily by writing 
tne identificacion numbers for each task/module in tne appropriate boxes. 



Learner; 



Course: 



Grade : 



Id, No, 

1 

2 
3 
A 
5 



J. Tasks /Modules to be Taught 
Id, No. 



Module Title/ 
Task Scacemenc 



6 

7 
8 
9 
10 



Module Title/ 
Task Scacemenc 



II. Alternative Instructional Sequences 



Initial 
Task/Module 



Final 
Task/Module 



1. Student Interest Sequence 
Name of Learner: 



Interest Sequencing Rationale: 



2. Graduated Sequence 
Type: 



3. Other types of relevant 
sequences (i.e., logical, 
skill, frequency, or 
total job practice): 
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(^elf-Evaluation Checklist ^ 

Inservice Experience V.2: Sequencing Instruction 



D-'rections: Rate your completed Instructional Sequencing Worksheet (Form 
1.2.1) on each of the following items by circling the appropriate number 

'^^^ J^hree-'point scale or by checking the appropriate blank. .. After 

completing this evaluation^ you will want to modify the planned sequences 
of instruction as suggested by the evaluation. All responses should be 



'^yes'^ or 



1. Name of learner identified; 

2. Tasks listed are not suffi- 
ciently related to permit 
sequencing 



3. Interest sequencing rationale 1 2 
statement is unclear 

4. Identified interest sequence 1 2 
does not reflect consideration 

of the student's learning 
style (Module 1) 

5. Specified sequence is 12 
unrelated to a potential 

career interest 

6. Specified sequence is not 1 2 
based on an avocational 

interest 



yes 



no 



Tasks listed are related in 
content and can be sequenced 



Interest sequencing rationale 
statement is clear 

Specified interest sequence 
reflects consideration of 
student's learning style 
(Module 1) 

Specified sequence is related 
to a potential career-*- 
interest 

Specified sequence is based 
on an intense avocational 
interest 



?• The graduate sequence of tasks /modules reflects: 



a. Simple to complex 

b. Facts to generalizations 

c. Concrete to abstract 

d. . Practical to theoretical 

e. Meaningful to unknown 

f. Past to present 

g. Present to 'future 



yes 


no 


not appropriate 


yes 


no 


not appropriate 


yes 


no 


not appropriate 


yes 


no 


not appropriate 


^es 


no 


not appropriate 


yes 


no 


not appropriate 


_yes 


no 


not appropriate 



Comments ; 



Suggestions for Modification of the Planned Sequences: 
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M 0 D U L ^ ^: 
INSTRUCTIONAL IMPLEMENTATION 



Implementing of instruction refers to those activities which usually 
follow the planning of instruction and precede evaluation of learner 
progress. When implementing instruction for special needs learners 
several considerations are critical. Determining the appropriateness 
of instructional materials and establishing techniques for providing 
feedback and reinforcement are two essential considerations. Adjusting 
the learning environment for physically handicapped learners and 
coordinating work experience programs as an extension of in-school 
instruction are other major considerations when implementing instruction. 
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Overview - j 

V ^' 

When implementing instruction, occupational and special education 
teachers, as well as prevocational, work-study, and coop coordinators, 
should be concerned with: the instructional materials they are using, 
strategies for providing optimum feedback and reinforcement for the learners, 
and special considerations when placing the learner on the job for training. 
In addition, the modification of the learning environment to minimize 
the impact of physical problems on the learning process is an important 
area of concern. 

As suggested in Module 5, utilizing a variety of different types of 
instructional materials is often crucial to successful remediation of 
learning problems for mildly handicapped students. It goes far beyond 
simply selecting a variety of media, however. Instructional personnel 
need to carefully analyze each instructional material they intend to use* 
Once analyzed, the characteristics of the material (such as the reading 
level) should be compared with the learning style characteristics (identi- 
fied in Module 2) of the special needs learner which were identified in 
Module 1. Inservice Experience VI. 1 outlines several techniques and 
strategies for analyzing instructional materials to be used with special 
\needs learners. 

Providing reinforcement and feedback to learners is an essential par.t 
of all teaching activity. Because special needs learners frequently 
exhibit atypical classroom behaviors and response patterns, it is important 
that the teacher be skilled in selecting and applying the correct rein- 
forcer in special situations. A number of practical behavioral management" 
techniques are outlined in Inservice Experience VI. 2. 
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Special needs learners, especially those with physical problems, 
often encounter barriers in their educational experiences. It is impor- 
tant that occupational and special educators minimize the impact of 
physical disabilities on instructional experiences. To insure that special 
needs learners have full and equal access to education, of ten educators 
must modify or adapt the facilities, tools, equipment, and materials they 
use. Inservice Experience VI. 3 offers a number of suggestions and guide- 
lines for modifying the learning environment. 

Another critical area of consideration in implementing instruction 
is the learner's transition from school to work. Since special needs 
learners have historically encountered difficulty in making this transi- 
tion, a number of different work experienceA>rork-study programs have been 
introduced to provide special needs learners with early and extensive 
opportunities to adjust to a work environment prior to their departure 
from school. Inservice Experience VI. 4 will outline a number of consid- 
erations for managing work experience programs for special needs learners. 



Rhonda: A Case Study ) 

. y 

Rhonda is 15 years old and has been in the eighth grade for two years. 
Last year she was retained because her teachers and parent felt she was 
not prepared socially to handle high school. Although she has average 
abilities in nearly all areas, for the past two years (since her mother 
died) she has been somewhat emotionally insecure. During the first 
semester she was removed from two classes because of fighting and other 
disruptive acts. Presently, she is placed in Ms. Dooley's health careers 
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orientation course, physical education, and in Ms. Jenkins' resource room 
for three hours daily. Ms. Jenkins works with her on recognizing and 
respecting the rights of others, accepting direction and supervision, and 
getting along with others. 

Earlier in the year Ms. Dooley asked Ms. Jenkins to help her evaluate 
the text, reference materials, and lab manual which Rhonda uses in the 
health careers course. After applying a readability formula and another 
special education materials checklist which Ms. Jenkins uses, they decided 
that supplementary, low-level reading materials would have to be obtained 
to replace the main text which contains material approximately three 
grade levels above Rhonda's reading level. (Inservice Experience VI. 1 
describes the instructional materials evaluation process used by Ms. Dooley 
and Ms. Jenkins). 

Knowing that Rhonda wouldlike to work part*- time to have some personal 
spending money and help out; with her family's finances, Ms. Jenkins 
discussed Rhonda's situation with Mr. Preston, the W.E.C.E.Pj coordinator. 
After reviewing Rhonda's records, it appears that she will .be eligible for 
placement in this f edenvlly-f unded, part-- time work experience program for 
potential drop-outs during the final quarter. (Inservice Experience VI. 4 
outlines a series of programs and considerations for planning and coordinating 
work experience programs for special needs learners.) 

Rhonda's admittance to the W.E.C.E.P, program, however, depends tipon 
her continued, improved performance in the health careers class and resource 
room. Ms. Jenkins and Ms^ Dooley developed a contingency contract (which 
was also signed by Rhonda) indicating that before she would be placed in 
VJ.E.C.E.P. during the final quarter, she would: (1) attend all of her 
classes without an unexcused absence for six weeks, and (2) carry out all 
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of her assignments without arguing. (Contingency contracting and other 
reinforcement techniques are described in Inservice Experience VI. 2.) 



Goals 



Condition: Given the responsibility to initiate and develop 

career-oriented educational experiences for special 
needs learners, upon completion of this module, the 
inservice participant will: 



Performance 
Competencies: 



Analyze instructional materials as to their 
appropriateness for special needs learners. 

Provide appropriate feedback and reinforcement 
for desired perfoxrmance by special needs 
learners. 



3. Modify or adapt the learning environment to 
minimize barriers to learning for special 
needs learners. 

4. Plan and coordinate work experience programs 
designed "to serve special needs learners. 



Inservice Experience Descriptions 



This module includes four inservice experiences that are directed 
toward assisting occupational and special educators in implementing instruc- 
tional programs. Each of the experiences is described below to assist the 
inservice participant in selecting those inservice experiences pertinent 
to their inservice needs or situation. 



Insevvice Experience No. VI. 1: 
AMLYZim INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



This inservice experience focuses on the assessment of one or more 
specific instructional materials to be used with a special needs learner. 
The product of this experience is a completed evaluation of the instructional 
material which will include, among other considerations, an assessment of 
the reading level of the material. 
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Inserviae Experience iVo» VI. 2: 
PROVIDIblu HLINFORCEi^miT AvJD Fi£tJDBACK 



This inservice experience will introduce or re-acquaint you with a 
series of specific principles of behavioral management in the classroom. 
A contingency contract is presented and discussed as a format for operation- 
alizing a number of behavioral management principles. In selected instances, 
teachers or coordinators may choose to use the contingency contract format 
with special needs learners who exhibit extreme behavioral problems in the 
school or work setting. The product of this experience is a completed 
contingency contract for one or more special needs learners* 

Inservice Experience VI. 3: 
MODIFYING THE LEABNIi^G EimRONMENT 



Several considerations for modifying the facilities, equipment, tools, 
and materials are presented in this experience. The outcome of this 
experience is a completed worksheet which identifies the modifications 
needed in the educational environment for a special needs learner. 

Inservice Experience VI. 4: 

PLANNLVG AlW COORDINATING WORK ^EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS 



This inservice experience presents and discusses a number of special 
considerations to be made by coordinators and teacher-coordinators in 
adapting their work experience programs to accommodate special needs learners. 
The outcome of this experience is a familiarization with these various 
unique considerations to be made in managing cooperative work experience 
programs for special needs learners. NOTE: This experience is appropriate 
for those teachers or teacher-coordinators who either have or will have 
responsibility for placement and supervision of special needs learners 
on part-time jobs. 
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Inservice Experience Selector \ 



Following consultation with the inservice director, I (we) have 
decided to undertake and complete the Inservice Experiences checked 
(/) below for Module 6. 

___ Inservice Experience VI. 1: Date: 

^'Analyzing Instructional 
Materials "* * . 

Inservice Experience VI. 2: School: 

Providing Reinforcement 
and Feedback 

Inservice Experience VI. 3: Inservice Director: 

Modifying the Learning 
Environment 



Inservice Experience VI. 4: 
Planning and Coordinating 
Work Experience Programs 



Participant Name(s) 
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INSERVICE EXPERIENCE VI. 1: 

ANALYZING INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



Analysis of the specific instructional materials to be used with 



instruction. To be effective, instructional materials, like many of the 
other program components, must be individually tailored to the learning 
style and level of the special needs student. 

Module 1 presented two inservice experiences related to assessment of 
learning styles. Experience 1.2 focused on analysis of learning strengths 
and weaknesses, while Experience 1.3 incorporated this assessment data in 
the development of a learning prescription which outlined different instruc- 
tional media appropriate for the learner. As suggested by the learning 
prescription, a multitude of different types of instructional materials 
can be used with special needs learners. - 



The following guidelines and suggestions will be helpful in evaluating 
the appropriateness of teacher-made or commercially-produced instructional 
materials for a special needs learner. Once you have finished reviewing 
the following guidelines, you should select an instructional material you 
are currently using and evaluate it in accordance with the guidelines. 

1, If the material being evaluated includes written narrative 



that the learner has to read, it is critical to determine 
the readability level of the material. Readability is 
defined as the relationship of the reading level of printed 
material to the abilities of the learner. Readable, printed 
materials, which could include texts, reference materials, 
workbooks, worksheets classroom tests, or other forms of 
instructional materials, are materials which have qualities 



special needs learners is critical to effectively implementing individualized 
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(of format, style, and level) that match the learner's 
abilities. Phillips broadly interprets readability to include 
such factors as: legibility, interest, and ease of under- ^* - 
standing. 

The FOG Index (developed by Robert Gunning) has become 
recognized as an efficient and reasonably accurate measure 
of reading level of materials for the secondary level. 
Three simple steps are required in applying the FOG 
Index to determine the reading, level of any instructional 
material: 

a. Take several samples of 100 words each, spaced evenly 
throughout the material. Count the number of sentences 
in each sample. (Stop the sentence count with the 
sentence ending nearest the 100 word limit.) Divide 
the total number of words in the sample (100) by the 
number of sentences. This gives you the average 
sentence length. Record this figure. 

b. Using the same samples, count the number-of words that 
have three or more syllables. Do not count words that 
are: 

9 capitalized 

« combinations of short, easy words (e.g., bookkeeper) 
o verb forms made into three syllables by adding -ed, 
-es (e.g., created) 

Record this number directly under the figure obtained in 
the first step. 

c. The FOG Index is determined by totalling the two factors ' 
just recorded (average sentence length and number of three 
syllable words in the sample), and multiplying the total 
by .4 (four tenths). This gives you the approximate grade 
level of the written material. It should be , noted, however, 
that this estimate tends to run somewhat high with more 
difficult materials. 

A worksheet is provided on Form VI. 1.1 to assist you with computing 
the FOG Index using the previously stated procedures. It is 
recommended, that a minimum of three 100 word samples be used, and 
that an avetage of the reading levels for each sample be used as 
the final estimate of the reading level of the material. " 

[RESOURCE MATERIAL: FCG Readability Index 
Worksheet, Fovm VI» 2. i] 

As suggested earlier, readability formulas can be used for 
several purposes in addition to assessing the reading level of 
materials. The FOG Index may also be used: 

a. To check the readability of worksheets and exercises 
given to '-••dents. 
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b. To point out lengthy sentence structure that is 
likely to inhibit comprehension. 



c. To point out words that are likely to be problems 
for selected learners. 

d. As a tool for rechecking teacher-prepared materials 
after they have been rewritten. 

In addition to reading level, several other factors need to be 
considered in selecting text materials to be used by special 
needs learners. 



a. Double column pages provide for easier eye move- 
ment and tend to be more legible. 

b. Type face should be 10-12 points in size in order 
to be easily read by most learners. Enlarged 
print materials have been commonly used with 
visually impaired learners. 

c. Black printing on dull-finished white paper 
tends to provide for optimum legibility. 

d. Generous spacing between lines and wider margins 

are also conducive to increased reading comprehension. 

Perhaps the most crucial consideration in selecting reading 
material is its compatibility with the learner's interest. 
Generally speaking, the reading ability an individual demc^^^ 
strates can be expected to increase by as much as two £ul.v 
grades if the reader's interest is high. 

Once these essential characteristics of the instructional 
material have been identified, it is imperative that they 
be compared with the characteristics of the learner in 
question. A review of the learner analysis profile and 
learning prescription (from Module 1) should be made before 
a final decision on possible use of the material is made. 

Another consideration in evaluating instructional material 
has to do with content validity and format appropriateness. 
A series of questions can be addressed on both of these 
points. The Instructional Materials Checklist (Form VI. 1.2) 
on the following pages includes 20 items that focus content 
validity and format appropriateness. All instructional 
materials used with special needs learners (including audio- 
visual materials) should be evaluated with this or a similar 
checklist to determine their appropriateness. 

[RESOURCE MATERIAL: Instructional Materials 
Checklist^ Form VI. 1.2] 
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FOG READABILITY INDEX WOUKSHEliT 



Form VI. 1.1 
Reproduction Master 



Title: 



Type of Material: 

(e.g. , textbook, test, procedure manual) 



Sample 1 (100 words from page no. ) 

a. No. of sentences in the sample 

b. Average sentence length (100 divided by a. above) 

c. iJo. of 3 syllable words in the sample 

d. Sum of (b) and (c) above 

X.4 Multiplication factor 



Reading level for Sample 1 



Sample 2 (100 words from page no. ) 

a. No. of sentences in the sample 

b. Average sentence lengtti (lOU divided by a. above; 

^* - No. of 3 syllable words in the sample 

^' " Sum of (b) and (c) above 

x.4 Multiplication factor 



[leading level for Sample 2 



Sample 3 (100 words from page no. ) 

a. No. of sentences in the sample 

Average sentence length (100 divided by a. above) 

No. of 3 syllable words in the sample 

Sum of (b) and (c) above 



b. 
c. 
d. 



x.4 Multiplication factor 

Reading level for Sample 3 



AVERAGE READING LEVEL 
' FOR ALL THREE SAnPLES 
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Form VI. 1.2 
Repvoduction Master 
(I of Z) 



IivISTRUCTIOiML MATERIALS CHECKLIST 



Directions: Cormeraialty-produced or teacher-prepared materials can be 
evaluated uaing the review criteria listed below. Both occupational and 
^P^^^^ educators should assess the material prior to purchase or final 
revision (if teacher prepared) . 



^^^1® • ; _^ Evaluators : 

Media Type (film, book, et:c.:)_ ' 

Source: ^ Date: 



Ratling Inappropriate 
^o Hi Criteria (check) 
!• Is the instructional material potentially 12 3 
interesting for the learner (s) for whom 
it is intended? 

2. Are the skills/knowledges/attitudes it 12 3 

will develop appropriate for the " 
learner? 

3. Are the skills/knowledges/attitudes it 12 3 
will develop consistent with the 

instructional objectives of the unit? 

4. Does the material contain explicitly 12 3 

stated goals so that students and ~" 
teachers alike will be able to evaluate 
their performance? 

5. To what extent is the material controlled 12 3 

to provide the appropriate reinforcement ~ 

for correct responses and near correct 

responses? 

&• To what extent can students actively 12 3 

participate with the instructional ' 
material? 

7. To what extent are the materials useful 12 3 

with both individuals and groups? ~ 

8, Are the directions for using the material 12 3 
too complex for teachers and/or learners 

to readily understand? - 



Form VI. 1.2 
Reproduction Master 
(2 of 3) 



Rating Inappropriate 

Hi Criteria (check) 



9. To what extent is the material flexible 12 3 

enough to permit additions, deletions, or 
modification of content? 

10. To what extent is the material portable 12 3 
.'and readily available from the 

distributor or manufacturer? 

11. To what extent has the material been pre- 12 3 
tested, pilot tested, and evaluated with 
different special needs populations? 

12. To what extent does the material permit 12 3 
the teacher to evaluate diagnostica" y 

a student's level of perf onnance i- 
. determine where the learner should 
begin? 

13. Are there cost-benefit considerations 12 3 
to be made in using this material? 

Will the material produce results that 
outweigh the costs? 

14. Will the material have to be adapted to 12 3 
another media form (e.g., braille, 

enlarged print, etc.) for visually 
handicapped learners? 

15. Will the material have to be adapted to 12 3 
another media or format for orthope- 

dically handicapped learners (e.g.,- self- 
instructional packages for homebound 
instruction)? 

16. Will the material have to be adapted to 12 3 
another media (e^g., cassette/audio 

tapes tor print) for hearing impaired 
learners? 

17. Are the illustrations/pictures appro- 1 2 3 
priate for special needs learners? 

18. Is the material sufficiently durable for 12 3 
classroom or lab use? 

19. Are sufficient and appropriate examples 12 3 
or applications used to realistically 

present the information? 
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Fol'in vl. 1.2 
Reproduction Master 
(3 of 3) 



20. Other considerations/criteria: 



21. DISPOSITION (Check one): 



Do not purchase and/or use 

Purchase and/or use "as is" 

Purchase and/or use after 
modification 
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9. Finally, it is important that the results from the readability 
analysis or instructional materials checklist be- utilized. 
If the materials appear to be inappropriate, teachers must 
have a commitment to revising the material (s) or locating new 
material(s) that are appropriate and usable. Often the 
results from these evaluations can be used to convince adminis- 
trators of the need to purchase new or modified materials. 



l^^^elf-Check Evaluation 



Inservice Experience VI. 1: Analyzing Instructional Materials 



Directions: After evaluating at least one instructional material with 
both the FOG Readability Index and the Instructional Materials Checklist^ 
you uill want to use this self-- evaluation to determine the adequacy of 
your evaluation of the selected instructional material(s) . 




FOG Readability Index 

1. Were several samples (at least 3) used in calculating the FOG Index 
(reading level)? yes n o 

2. Were the reading levels accurately computed? yes no 



3. Was an average reading level factor computed using all samples? 

y es _^ jio 

4- Was any action taken to modify or replace the material after the 

reading level was determined? ^yes no 

If yes, please describe the action taken: 



Instructional Materials Checklist 

1. Was more than one person involved in evaluation of the instructional 
material (s)? 

yes no 

2. 'Were responses provided for each of the 19 criteria? yes 



no 



3. Was any action taken to purchase, modify, or replace the material(s) 
based on the results of the Instructional Materials Checklist? 



yes ^no 



If yes, please describe the action taken: 
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IWSERVICE EXPERIENCE VI. 2: 

PROVIDIUG REIWFORCEMKHT ArJD FEEDBACK 

Instructional personnel are continuously involved in providing rein- 
forcement and feedback to learners in educational settings. The presence 
of special needs learners tends to increase the difficulty of this task 
for the teacher because of their atypical behavioral or learning style. 
Wallace and Kauffman (1973) note that it is unlikely that teachers will 
be successful in remediating academic or school learning skills if they 
are not skillful in managing classroom behavior. 

Although it has been practiced and used informally for a number of 
years, recently educators have begun to systematically use behavior 
modification in all types of instructional situations. Behavior modifi- 
cation refers to any systematic arrangement of environmental events 
that produce a specific change in observable behavior (Wallace and 
Kauffman, .1973) , 



Listed below are several suggestions and techniques for providing 
reinforcement and feedback that can be used by occupational and special 
educators. It is important that all teachers working with the special 
needs learner be aware of the reinforcement arrangements and scheduling. 
Coordination and communication is important in planning, as well as 
implementing the use of such reinforcers as the opportunity to go to 
the shop during a free hour or study hall. In some instances it v/ill 
be necessary to coordinate reinforcement and feedback plans with parents 
and employers. 
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Once you have finished reviewing these guidelines and suggestions you 
should consider developing a formal plan for providing feedback and rein- 
forcement similar to the one presented in the Contingency Contracting 
form (Form VI.2,1) . 

1. The first consideration involves identifying the target 
behavior. A decision has to be made as to whether the 
target behavior is to be positively reinforced to strengthen 
it, or negatively reinforced to eliminate it. Identifica- 
tion and specification of the target behavior is an essential 
first step. An example of a stated target behavior can be 
found on the Contingency Contracting form on the following 
page. 

[RESOURCE MATERIAL: Contingency Contracting Form^ 
Form VI. 2.1] 

2. Selection of the reinforcer to be provided for the learner 
is perhaps the most critical step. To be effective a rein- 
forcer or r -ward must be: 

« highly desirable in the learner's eyes 
o not obtainable elsewhere 

In many instances, the best way to determine the appropriate 
reinforcer for a special needs learner is to simply ask what 
he or she would enjoy doing most from a range of possible 
activities. Special education teachers and counselors are 
also excellent sources of this kind of information. 

3. Homme (1970) has developed an approach for providing rein- • 
forcers in the form of an agreement or contract. The learner 
benefits from an explicit statement of the relationship 
between present behaviors and the consequences of such behavior. 
A negotiated contract between the learner and teacher states 
that the teacher will provide a desired reinforcer after the 
learner demonstrates the desired target behavior. A contin- 
gency contract can be either verbal or written, but must be 
similar to any good business contract, i.e., fair to both 
parties:, clear and concise statement of terms, be adhered to, 
and provide a positive incentive. The Contingency Con- 
tracting Form on the following page presents an illustration 

of a written contingency contract that can be developed and 
used, in which special and occupational educators are jointly 
involved in monitoring the learner's performance. 

4. Initially, reinforcement/feedback must be provided immediately 
following the behavior on a continuous schedule. At first, 
the reinforcement will probably be provided only for a small 
bit of demonstrated performance. 
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5. Managing the delivery of continuous, iinmedi ate reinforcement 
in a large class is virtually ?.mpossible. It is helpful to 
establish a secondary system of providing credit points that 
tho. learner- can accumulate^ A token system, or gi^een-stamp 
program, is also a functicual technique for reinforcing 
desired behavior. Accuuvaiation of points influences the 
learner to act in accordance v;ith the desired outcome or 
goal. Point systems anu charts have also heei used by both 
occupational and special education teachers and can serve 

as functional secondary reinforcement systems. 

6. When you are concerned with the development of new skil ls 
or behaviors , it is especially important that the learner 
be reinforced after every correct performance. Random or 
intermittent patterns of reinforcement should be used only 
after the new skill or behavior has stabilized. 

7. Initially it is important to frequently use tangible rein- 
forcers (e.g., tokens, or an opportunity to work on a 
personal project). These tangible reinforcers should always 
be paired with a social stimulus (i.e., positive recognition 
by teachers or peers) . Gradually the tangible reinforcers 
can be removed and shifts made to reinforcers that are less 
artificial and more natural. 

8. Modifying behavior for many learners involves the principle 
of successive approximations . An analysis of the target 
behavior can be done to determine the different components 
or natural steps involved in acquiring the target behavior. 
Reinforcement is then provided as each of these natural 
steps is attained. The initial performance requested of 
the learner is a small, easy-to-perform part of the expected 
final performance. If the requested performance is too 
difficult or beyond the learner's ability or level of com- 
prehension, no amount of reinforcement or reward will help. 

^ For example, if you are concerned about getting a learner 
to clean up the lab or classroom, have him begin by putting 
away the tools, then cleaning the machine, and finally 
sweeping the floor; as opposed to simply directing him to 
"clean up." 

9. To eliminate certain behaviors, it is helpful to find and use 
behaviors that either oppose or are incompatible with the 
learner's undesired behavior. In a classroom setting, when 
another nearby learner is performing the task correctly, 
heavy dose of reinforcement for the correct performance will 
likely diminish the incorrect behavior. Quick elimination 

of reinforcing behavior is also effective. If teacher 
attention is reinforcing for the learner, such attention 
should not be ^provided when a performance is incompatible 
with the target behavior. 
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CONTINGENCY CONTRACTING FORM 



Form VI. 2.1 



:lote: Continnencu contracting can be done on either a verbal or written 
bardr.. The form belov io an example of the less frequently used 
written contract ^orm. 



Contingency Contract 



iyivolvinn 

Inst ructor(s) : Learner: 

^^^^^^ L^<. 

^ 

TARGET rKRFOR:L\NCE: ^ ..; 



If the above dated taroet perforna>ice is successfully demonstrated by 
t-:e leai'^:eVj the incentives /rewards listed below wilt, be provided, by the 
appropyn ate zkc* true tional staff. 

i • 

I : ; r r. : ; T I V n s / RE 1 / A R] \s : 



Sl;^natiiro3 

Lenmcr : Instructor (s) : 
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10. V/henever possible, stimuli that are aversive should be removed 
from the learning situation. If, for instance, the learner 
encounters difficulty when working in teams with certain class- 
mates, it is best to arrange the team assignments so that 
problems are avoided and the learner works with team members 
that can provide positive reinforcement for desired behaviors." 
Removal of aversive stimuli diminishes the negative reinforce- 
ment which causes or perpetuates the undesired behavior. 

11. Rewards and reinforcers should be keyed to performance and not 
obedience- Rewards given for accomplishment of desirable goals 
are much better than simply requiring learners to comply with 
any standards of the system, which they do not see as desirable 
for themselves or the system. Rewarding students for accomplish- 
ment will lead to independence, while continuously rewarding 
them for obedience v/ill tend to make them dependent. 



12. A simple and practical principle of behavioral management was 
formulated by Premack* The Premack Principle states that: 
"anything a learner likes to do more can be used to reinforce 
any behavior he likes to do less." Through observation and 
getting to know learners, teachers are able to determine their 
preferences. Highly preferred activities can then be used to 
reinforce less preferred activities. ^ The greater the dif- 
ference in preference between the two activities, the greater 
the reinforcing power of the preferred activity. Listed 
below are two arrangements that could be used to operationalize 
the Premack Principle in occupational programs. 



Learner Preference 

Learner prefers working on his 
motorcycle to completing a 
welding exercise* 



Learner chooses to sit in the 
classroom and read instead 
of engaging in lab activities* 



Reinfor-Ci^ment Arrangement 

Provide an opportunity to work 
on the motorcycle contingent 
upon successful completion 
of the welding exercise* 

Make access to the reeding 
matein^als contingent upon 
observation in the lab* 
Latei* make ■ access to the 
materials contingent upon 
participation* 



13. Obviously, several specific considerations should be made in design- 
ing and implementing procedures for providing reinforcement or 
feedback. Gold has identified one rule that is critical to pro- 
viding feedback to learners as they perform manual tasks. The 
Rule of Diminishing Feedback states that: 

Sach tune an instructor corrects an error that has 
:.:ecn made previoualy^ enough information to correct 
the error should he provided^ but less informatioyi 
than the time before* 
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If, for instance, a learner is having trouble setting the 
feed and speed on a machine lathe, the instructor might 
indicate v/hat the appropriate combination of feed and speed 
is for the material being machined. If the learner encounters 
trouble with feed and speed settings in a later operation, the 
instructor might provide feedback only on the appropriate 
speed- Limiting successive feedback in this way provides an 
incentive for the learner to internalize feedback when it. is 
provided- 

14. Another guideline for behavioral management has to do with 
the use of group contingencies. In certain situations 
teachers will find it useful to manage the providing of 
reinforcement on a group basis instead of an individual basis. 
In such instances, each member of the group must exhibit the 
desired behavior before the reinforcement is provided. This 
technique is commonly used by industrial education teachers 
who make dismissal of the class contingent upon the completion 
of each class member's clean-up responsibilities. In situa- 
tions like this, peers will give encouragement, or distract 
other learners as little as possible in order to obtain the 
reinforcement. Care must be taken, however, to insure that 
the failure of one learner does not result in punishment for 
the entire class. 

15. Once desired target behaviors are attained or obtained, there 
are several techni'v^'^^s that can be used to maintain them. 
These maintenance ? ; uhniques include: 

o gradually reducing the frequency and /or 
amount of reinforcement provided 

o gradually delaying the reinforcement after 
performance 

o gradually fading from artificial to natural 
reinforcers 

o reinforcing self-control behaviors 

16. It is imperative that the behavioral management program be 
coordinated with all r :a i.earners' teachers, as well as 
his parents. If the .^6^- behavior is to increase school 
attendance and decrea >e .tardiness when the learner is in 
school, this will obviously require the cooperation and 
participation of school personnel and parents in providing 
the necessary reinf orcer.ient . 
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Form VI. 2. 1 
Reproduction Master 

CONTINGENCY CONTRACTING FORM 



ilote: Continaenc]^ contracting can he done on either a verbal or written 
basis. Trie form belov is an example of the less fraaup.ntly used 
uritten contract form. 



Contingency Contract 

involvina 

Instructor (s) : Learner : 



Date: 



TARGET Pl-RFORrLVNCE: 



If the ai-QVe stated target perfornayice is nuccess fully darrionet rated r;-' 
t':o learner J the incentives /reuardn Hated below will be provided bv t'le 
arpropri-ate instnictional staff. 

T:irF::;TiVES/RE\;ARi)S : 



Signatures 

Learner : Instructor (s) : 



Date: 
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Self-Check j- valuation 



luservice Lxperieace VI . 2 ;__Proviciing Keinf orcemeuc and Feedback 



Directions : If jou elected to develop a written contingency contract 
(Form VI. 2.1)^ the items below will nelp you to evaluate the adequacy of 
eke contract you nave developed. If you can respond positively to eacn 
of the questions^ jou have successfully completed the inservice experience, 
be sure to modify the contract as suggested by tne evaluation^ if necessary. 

1. Are the instructors and learner v/ho initiated the contract clearly 
identified? yes no 

2. Is the target performance observable? y es no 

3. Is tlie target performance measurable? yes no 

4. Is the target performance a reasonable 

expectation for this learner? ^yes no 

5. Are the incentives/rev/ards listed sub- 
stantial enough to generate the target 

performance? ^es no 



Are the conditions of the contract 

clearly stated? yes 



7.,. Is the contract fair to both parties'] 



Comments : 



Sugj_;estions for Modification of the Contingency Contract: 
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no 



_yes ^no 



Are all of the parties affected by the 
contract (counselors, parents, other 

teachers, etc.) aware of its existence? yes no 



2C1 



IjSLRVICE EXPLRILiiCL: VI. 3: 

IIODIFYI. IG TliL LEAI^^IilG E iiVIROi:i ii-iiT 



, In more recent years"~'educators ana parents alike have become concerned 
{■ about the adjustment of facilities, tools, and equipment used iii occupa- 
tional pro^.rams by special needs learners. In die past, some special 
needs learners have not been admitted to or adequately served in occupa- 
tional pro^_,rams because of existing, non-adaptive facilities or equipment, 
iiov/ever, recently federal and state legislation has facilitated tne 
removal of architectural and other physical barriers uhich might prohibit 
or limit handicapped learners from participating fully in occupational, 
as well as other educational programs. 



Guidelines and Suggestions 




A number of general suggestions can be made for possible adaptations 
of equipment and facilities for learners x/ith different physical handicaps. 
It is important to remember, however, that specific modifications v/ill be 
based on the needs of individual learners, and that these physical adjust- 
ments will vary greatly even among learners having the same disability. 
If you currently are teaching learners who require modification of the 
learning environment, you should complete the Environmental Ilodif ication 
l/orksheet (Form VI. 3,1) after reviewing the following guidelines and 
suggestions. 

1* Modifying facilities and equipment requires assessment of 
the needs of individual learners first of all. Reference 
should be made to the Learner Analysis Profile or Learning 
Prescription which was developed in liodule 1 to review the 
particular needs of individual learners. Modification in 
facilities, tools, equipment, and materials should only be 
made to the extent that permits the learner to engage in a 
meaningful and productive learning experiences. 

2b2 
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l/lienever possible, regular tools, equipment, and materials 
should be used so as to not over coddle special learners. 
Care must be taken so special materials and equipment are 
used only when necessary, thereby minimizing the attitude 
that special considerations are always necessary for 
physically handicapped persons. 

One of the most important considerations in planning or 
adapting an enviroiiment for special needs learners is 
flexibility. Does the existing environment take into 
account that special needs learners will work at different 
rates? Does the setting enable the learners to use dif- 
ferent materials and different learning methods at the 
same time? Does the environment offer different work 
surface heights to accommodate learners who prefer to sit, 
stand, or lounge? Does the room have different sub-spaces 
for reading, lab v;ork, discussion, listening, or viewing 
- '-If-instructional media? For the environment to be 
attractive and stimulating for learners v/ith learning and 
behavioral problems, it must be flexible enough to accommo- 
date the individual preferences and needs of such learners. 

Color is another important consideration. Selection of basic 
colors and color combinations v;ill depend largely upon the 
characteristics of the special needs learners being served. 
Darker, depressing tones may be helpful in v/orking v/ith learners 
who are: hyperactive, v/hile brighter colors (yellows and reds) 
may be helpful in stimulating learners v;ho are apathetic and 
despondent. 

Yuker and his co-authors (1967) have identified four general 
types of school equipment that can be used to meet the 
individual needs of physically handicapped learners. 

• Stanaes-cd unmodified school equipment 

• Standard equipment that has been modified 

» Specially designed, commercially available equipment 

• Specially adapted equipment for individual learners 

The Environmental Modification Worksheet (Form VI. 3.1) can be 
used bv occupational and special education teachers to determine 
the mc ifications needed prior to placing a physically handicapped 
learner in an occupational program. As sho\m by the example, in 
most cases only one or two sections of the worksheet will need to 
be completed — unless the learner is multiply handicapped. Com- 
pletion of the worksheet provides both the teachers with a better 
understanding of the changes needing to be made. 

[RESOURCE MATERIAL: Environmental Modification 
Worksheet^ Form VI. '6.1] 
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Form VI. 2.1 



ENVIRONMENTAL MODIFICATION WORKSHEET 

Directions: For the special needs learner identified below, list the 
modzftcattons whzch are necessary to accormodate this learner in the 
identijted occupational program.' 



L-mer: ..^^^ Occupational Program: ^ 

Occupational Instructor; /^^.^^ 

Special Education Instructor: 



1. Modifications for Hearing Impainnent: u y 

2. Modifications for Visual Inpalrment: 



3. Modifications for Orthopedic Impairment: 



/ 



A. ether Modifications: 
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ERIC 



Few, if any, modif icaizions are usually required for deaf or hearing 
impaired learners. T\;o specific modifications are suggested by 
Szoke and Vest (1976) however: 

• A red light installed next to the s\;itch indicating 
wiien the maciiine is in operation 

m Bells connected to a light that turns on when the 

bell rings. This is applicable on typev/riters , class 
bells, timers, fire alarms, emergency stop procedures 

The degree of equipment modification required for visually hand i- 
capped learners v/ill depend upou the type and extent of vision ~ 
loss. An orderly and non-altered environment is important to 
the safety and mobility of blind learners in a lab situation. 
Some other modificiations such as the following may also be 
needed (Szoke and Vest, 1976): 

* Control dials and sv;itches v;hich are easily accessible; 
special control dials with the actual rather than visual 
markings — for this one can use brailled tape or raised 
marks (e.g., dots of Elmer's glue) 

•» Auditory rather than visual warning signals 

o Guard plates (wiiere feasible) on power equipment 

•0 Specially designed communication and measuring tools 
and other devices are available and should be consid- 
ered for the visually impaired student on an individual 
basis. These include: Braille shorthand machines and 
stenotype devices, adapted calculators, equipment for 
preparing raised line drawings, light detectors that emit 
a sound stimulus, audible multimeter, audible electronic 
level, brailled micrometers, calipers and rulers, sound 
monitors for indic ator lamps, automatic fluid measuring 
devices for darkroom work. Braille bevel protractors, 
vernier rules, transformer testers, and feed indicators 
for lathes 

Several facility and equipment modif icat ions' .-yaay be necessary 
implementing instruction for or thopedically iiandicapped learners 
(students- in v/heelchairs , on crutches, or with artificial limbs) 
(Szoke and Vest, 19 76) : 

Facilities: 

* Absence of obstructions, ample space between aisles and 
around pov;er equipment, storage areas for students in^- 
wheelchairs 

m rion-skid floor to facilitate handling of crutches 
and wheelchairs 
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Alterations in lieigUt ot v;orl; bencheSp storage cabinets, 
et:c.*--typically these have to ue .Ivn.^jred and recessed 
to accommodate students in v/iieelcn;;;/rs 



Simple handles rather than knobs on cabinets for amputees 
with prostheses 

Mobile demonstration table taat can i . d from student 
lo student 

Sinks and v/ater controls snould be acL. i.ble to students 
in wiieelchairs—batv/ing faucets that require minimal 
manual de>;ter>tv for manipulation and gooseneck spigots 
that allow f'." -reater ease of operation by providing 
ample rooi' ; "ii the sink and the spigot are especially 
helpful for j students v/ith upper extremity orthopedic 

involvement 



liq uipn;en. t : 



Guard plates (\;here feasible) on po\/er equipment; machine 
switches on pov/er equipment may need to be moved for 
easier accessibility 

Semj^' . ationary equipment should be put on variable 
lieighc bases 

Ilej-ular equipment may need to be adapted, e.g., hand 
controls added to machines usually operated by foot 
controls 

Special light v/eight hand tools or tools with extra 
large handles for easy use by students with weak hands 



n 
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Form VI. 3.1 
Reproduction Master 



ENVIRONMENTAL MODIFICATION WORKSHEET 



Directions: For the special needs learner identified beloDj list the 
modifications which are necessary to accomnodate this learner in the 
identified occupational program^ 



Learner: Occupational Program: 



Occupational Instructor: 



Special Education Instructor: 



1. Modifications for Hearing Izupairmeut: 



2. Modifications for Visual Impairment: 



3. Modifications for Orthopedic Impairment: 



4» Other Modifications: 
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Self-Check Dvalua tion 



Inservice Experience VI. 3: Ilodifying the Learning Enviroimenc 



Divections: If you are currently working with a special needs learner (s)' 
with a pkysioal disability of some type^ you may find it necessary to use 
the tlnvironmental Modification Worksheet, For each of the items below ^ 
rate your completed Environmental i-'bdification Worksheet, If you are 
unable to rate your worksheet at on each item^ modify the wor^ksheet 
accordingly. 




1, Compleiied by only 
one teacher 



1 2 



Learner assessment infor- 1 2 

ma tion not reviewed 



3. Modifications not fully 1 2 
or adequately described 

4, Suggested modifications 1 2 
may be necessary 



Completed by consulting an 
appropriate teacher or 
specialis t 

Learner assessment infor- 
mation reviewed to gain full 
understanding of uisabilicy 

Appropriate modifications 
fully and adequately describ 

Suggested modifications are 
absolutely necessary to 
accommodate this lea'cner 



Comments : 



Suggestions for Modification of the Environmental Modification Worksheet; 
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lUSLRViCE i-XPERILiiCL Vi.4: 



\ 



PLANWLIG AJD COORDl tIATIiiG WORi: LXl^LRILi^CL PROGRiM-IS 



i'lOTtl: This experience is appropriate for those teachers or teacher- 
coordinator'a cJho either nave or Dill have responsibility for placemcni- 
and supervi^i of special 'deeds learners an part-time jobs at the junior 
or senior hiy/i school level, . 



Much has been written about the use of cooperative education or work 



study as a meanirtgful and essential component of a comprehensive occupa- 



tional program for special needs learners. Work experience programs \;ili 
be defined here to include all types of programs that involve the learner 
in some form of part-time v;ork as part of his or her educational program. 

Numerous suggestions and principles for planning and coordinating work 
experience programs are provided in several texts. Two of the more com- 
plete and popular reference texts are: Mason and ilaines, Cooperative 
Occupational Education . Danville, Illinois; Interstate Printers & Publishers, 
1972, and Kimbrell and Vineyard, Strategies for Implementing V/ork . :i erienv:e 
Prv-)g rams >. Blooming ton, Illinois: McKnighc Publishers, 19 72. These texts 
c? ii 5-^v'iral ether manuals provide background information, guidelines and 
s- :g.;;^es tioas fcr alJ facets of planning and coordinating work experience 
programs. The reader should become familiar with at least one of these 
texc^^,. since many o-r ih? principles related to managing work experience 
programs are the su^ie irrespective of the type of learner involved. 




The sug^/js tions and guidelines provided herein v:ill focus on the special 
CO isiacratioiis to he made when work experience programs are being planned 



ur implcMnen ted v;ith LndLviduai s[)eciai needs learners. 



1. Several different types of v;ork experience programs have been 
initiated over the years. Mason (1^J7U) has developed a de- 
scriptive table (Form VI, A. 1) illustrating^ three basic approaches 
for using the v/ork environment as part of the educational 
process. This table describes several of the basic differences- 
amonj^ each type of program. 



I-.LjU 



RCE r-lAfi^RIAL: Cotnparlijoy. of Tare^ PlayiG 'Jising 



c^nvi ronrient ^ 



cm: 



2, A number of special v/ork experience programs have also appeared 
on the scene. Three of the are more fully described in Form 
VI. 4. 2 on the follov;ing page. In addition to *.*iose described 
here the Vocational Reliabilitation Service also provides a 
pro^^ram involving work experience for special needs learners. 

[/ic^SOuIxCIl MATSIUAL: Selected Cooperative Programs for 
Sveaial u'eedij LeaimerSj Form yi,4\2] 

3. Ml effective v;ork experience program for special needs learners 
requires close coordination among various in-school and out-of- 
school agencies. Labor unions, the Employment Service and 
Vocational Rehabilitation are just three of the community 
agencies or groups that the coordinator must deal v/ith effectively 
and continuously. A clear understanding of all facets of the 
program is needed by all of these groups. Tiie community resource 
inventory or resource cards developed in Module 3 may be helpful 
in locating contact persons for each of these agencies or groups. 



4. vocational Rehabilitation provides a variety of services and 
tr<r;ining opportunities for different individuals with special 
needs. Placement, remedial, and diagnostic services are just 
a few of the major services provided. Coordinators should be 
sure t.iat each learner is registered witi: the agency as soon 
as he/she is eligible. If a community resource inventory \-jas 
developed in Module 3, the name of the contact person is 
probably listed on the inventory. 

5. Llffective related instruction for learners placed in part-tiiue 
employment renuires a detailed analysis of the social and occupa- 
tional contt^onents of the job. The requirements of each job under 
consideration should be analyzed and related to tlie students in 
the pre ,ram. Smith (1974) suggests, that the ir.ajor factors for 
job analysis sliould include: 

* The specitic type job, level of competenc-- required, 
and amount of previous experjence required. 

# i-jiiployment procedures, credentiais/certLficates .needed, 
and decree of Involvement v:i(:!i labor unioiis required* 
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Form VI. 4.1 



Comparison of Three Plans Using the Work Environment' 



Conponints or 
Uurictiristlcs 



Cooparativi 

Education 



Work. 
Study 



Work 
Experienci 



Established 
Career 
Objective 
by Student 



2. Classroom 
Instruction 
Related to 
the Career 
Objective 

3. Established 
Training 
Station and 
Close Super* 
vision by School 

4. On-tht-Job 
Tra'ning 

5. P/Jd Efi'\oIoyment 



Yes, primary 
objective is 
entry employ- 
ment training 
toward career 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



Yes, usually 
by profit- 
making 
business 



Sometimes yes, 
established in some 
vocational field. 
Program objective 
is usually earning 
power and motiva- 
tion for student 

Not necessarily 



Not usually 



No, but 
sometimes 
has general 
education 
values 



No 



No 



Yes, (in some 
plans through 
government 
subsidy) 

No 



No 



No 



Not 

necessarily 



6. An Ac^-iiory Yes 
Committee Usecf 

7. Vocational Yes 
Youth Group 
Correlated with 
Instruction 

8. Certified Yes 
Teacher- 
Coordinator in 
Occupational 
Held 

9. Planned Home Yes 
Visitations 

1. Source: Ralph E. Mason. 'The Effective Use of Cooperative Work Experience," Business Education 
FwTim, May 1970, p. 10. 



No 



No 



No 



No 



No 



No 



No 
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Form VI. 4. 2 



SELECTED COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 
FOR SPECIAL NEEDS LEARNERS 



Special Education Work Expei^ience P.^ograms 

Students classified as special education students are placed in remunera- 
tive jobs which are usually on~campus under the coordination of a special educa- 
tion t',-acher. The program is considered a transitional bridge to adult living 
for students who would benefit from initial work experiences that are semi- 
sheltered or sheltered. The basic skills of independent living are taught, 

Work Experience Programs for Disadvantaged Youth 

This program is designed for students who are late junior or senior high 
school age, and are usually classified as slow learners, alienated, or dis- 
advantaged. In most of these programs a student spends his entire school day 
or a major portion of it in a situation where the teachez serves basically as 
a group guidan-e facilitator, and teaches all of the related curriculum. This 
individual usually serves as the coordinator when the student matures to 
level of readiness for ob placement. 

Cooperative Work Training' 

This is a program designed to provide students with maturing experiences 
tl rough en,, oyment that will help them become productive, responsible individ- 
ua}s. The part-time work is not necessarily related to the student's occupa- 
t, aal objective. The program is designed specifically to serve disadvantaged 
youch and adults who are dropouts and who need social, emotional, maturation, 
and career exploration essential for success. All elements of the cooperative 
plan are present in the operation of programs, only the level or empl<.^yment is 
lower than cooperative occupational educat:ion, 

Work Experience arid Carc^er Exploration Program (W.E.C.E.P, ) 

W.E.C.E-P. is a school-supervised and administered program sponsored by 
the U.S. Department of Labor that includes part-time work as part of the educa- 
tional progra aimed at motivating potential Ih and 15 year old ..^rop-outs. The 
minimum age resur Ictions are waived for learners in .--is * ram if the school 
district can meet the program approval standards. Students can work a ma'xlmum 
of three hours a day or 23 hours a week when school is in session, and iTiufj^ 
receive credit toward graduation for both in-school related instruction -.ad 
on-the-job experience. Approval for W.E.C.E.i . programs is granted by the 
State Office o^ Education in each state. 
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• Extent to which Lhe worker is required to interact 
with fellov; workers and the general public. 

« Specific types of requirements needed for job success, 
amount of training provided by ttie employer, and the 
type of supervision given to the worker. 

0 Types of v/orking conditions, potential for being 
relocated or moved to another shift. 

<3 Types and levels of educational skills needed to 
function satisfactorily on the .job, including the 
j.c.yjut of reading required, math skills needed, demands 
for handling money, and the level of conmiunication 
skills required. 

6. l/hen matching a special needs learner to a specific job it is 
important to identify the essential personal characteristics 
demanded by the job. Form VI.4,3 on the follov/ing page can be 
used to analyze a potential training station for such factors 
as: social skills, time factors, tolerance, and performance 
skills. Analysis of these factors is extremely important for 
special needs learners because tliey tend to nave difficulty in 
these a, » ;>s . 

[ Rc^'J UriCL' i'lA TtlRIA L : Occ upa tional Tra ining Stati o n 
A n a in ij i 3 ^ Fo rrn f t/ . 0 J 

7. The related instruction component of a work experience program 
r.iust be broad enough to permit special ne* ds learners to generalize 
understandings to other occupations. Since many special needs 
learners tend to move from their initial jobs because of their 
inability to get along with others, th^y must be able to recognize 
the comir< nality of job seeking skills and other basic skills that 
are t ransportable f rom one job to another. 

8. Effective coordination for special -ieeds learners i^"^ dependent 
upon two areas which require constant attention: (1; maintaining 
acceptable performance standards on the part of the student-worker 
in terms of quality and accuracy, and (2) complying with safety 
recj uirements (Smith, 1974). 

9. Tiie teaclier-coordinator is the central figure in establishing 
v:ork experience pro;^,rams for special needs learners. Tae teacher- 
coordinator is an important member of the cooperative instructional 
toara v/iiich v/as identified in ilodule 2. A successful coordinator 
spends a great deal of time working in the community, as ^..'cll as 
coordiuatiiij'; various aspects of the in-school instructional program 
for individual learners. F'loyd (l'^*73) identified the major 
activities of teacher-coordinators who work with s::ecial needs 
learners: 

o Secures jobs for students 

o Teaches job-related class 

2 77 
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• Prepares training plans 



• Works with job training supervisors 
« Visits students on the job 

• Prepares reports 

«# Requests or issues work permits and waivers 

• Keeps student records 

• Evaluates student performance 

d Selects or assists in selecting students to participate 

• Secures services of resource people 

• Holds individual student conferences 

• Promotes program 

• Visits parents of students ,,nd prospective students 

• Organizes an advisory committee 

• Develops instructional materials 

10. When special needs learners are placed in competitive employment 
training stations, the coordinator must encourage the learner t 
deal independently with socialization problems he may encounter. 
In order for a student-worker to be accepted by his fellow 
employees, he must gain their respect without any direct inter- 
ference by the coordinator. 

11. Special educators have repeatedly stressed the importance of 
careful and prudent management of the school to work transition 
for special needs learners. Smith (1974) has identified a series 
of six sequential phases which describe several unique and 
individual placement options for learners at the secondary level. 

o In-class activities on an exclusive basis — Prior to 
any type of work placement, students should receive a 
heavy concentration of prevocational information. The 
emphasis shou"^d be placed on procedures and techniques 
for interviewing, completing application forms, recog- 
nizing the social demands of work, and other similar 
considerations. Whenever possible^ these concepts 
should be taught in situations that replicate the work 
environment, as nearly as possible, in the special 
classroom. 
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Form VI. 4. 3 

UCCUPATIUN^VL TRAlNI.iG STATION ANALYSIS^ 



Job 
Title: 



ESSENTIAL PERSONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 






1. 


SELF-HXPRESSIOIi—cunmunicate, 
d'sk fur assistances questiofi 








to 


2. 


SOCIAL;iLITY--inturact witfi otiiur 
employees or publ ic 








on 


J. 


;^UKK liiULPLillJLllCt--work vn'iiiuu\: 
supervision or quiuance 








SOCIAL 


/I 

H . 


Mrf^L/\t»k>AMLL--c 1 earl 1 1 noss , goou 
(fianneri sms, neatness in appearance 








I?. 


TLAfliiOlUs-- perforin in close co- 
ordination witn other jobs 










1. 


PACL--perfonii at a consistent 
rate uf speed 








CTUR 


2. 


ATTLIiuAijCL--ijo reliaule in at- 
Lendance arid punctuality 










J. 


SIi iULTAtlLI < I — perfuriii several 
activities at near same time 








J— 


4. 


" TIMIf^G — perform limeu, sciieduled 
activities; be aware of tifiie 










1. 


ACCbKACY--[)erfona wi tiii n wel i - 
uefined tolerances 








__I 


1. 


ULXTEmTY--make fine manipula- 
tiu^is, coorui riated movement 








Co 


3. 


CllUICtS--select among alterna- 
tives, make decisions 








o 

<c 


4. 


L)IRLCTlUN--fol low procedures, 
instructions or directions 








o 

.t: 

UJ 

a. 


b . 


1 ILi iURY — rei)iei;!i^ur loca ti ons , pro- 
ccuures , nof.rencl aturei; , u tc . 








0. 


CAUTiU.'i — usc care in activities 
Wiiich pose personal lo^arc 










1. ivEPLTITI VL;iLbS--ii(iVL' coluraiictj for 
i.!onutoi;y or ^reijeLi ci on 










5 
L. ■ 


PLuSLVLR/\HCL--perfori.i con linuuus ly , 
over normal j'eriodi^ 








TOL 


3. 


STAMI,'lA--iiavc pnys ical 5ta..iina, 
strenrjtij, resist ^atirIUu 









Supervisor: /'^^ ,^--A:,iy 
Address: ' V/ .^/^ A-^-^^'t^^^ 



Adapted from: Peterson, R.O. and Jonca, l^.M. Guide Co Jobt; for L.ii; 

...... , , .. . ...... i^; 
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lL£i2:21L£L:iJlL — 'i'liii^ arraiii',ohicnt; provides an 0{jpQrl:uiii Ly for 
the learnei: to r^tlatu his clasiirooni instruction Lo solvin^^ 
practical, .job-rulatc'd problems. i^e lias an opportunity to 
. try out sumo of-iiis sLills in a closely controlled environ- 
ment. 1\> >:ible in-sciiool trainin^j stations could include: 



L-leuientary teac.lior aide 
Lunciirooia assistant 
Library a..Ue 
ilaintenan -e assistant: 
L.clioc 1 uuu maintenance 
Clerical as sis tan t 
V.'arenouse iiiaterial handler 
ilessen^er/j^uide 
Audio-visual mudia assistant 



The adults supervisini- tlii^ -ind of piaceiiient should be 
larailiar \;itii the pro[jrani objectives. Tne \/orI; performed 
snould nut be artificially contrived, but sliould be useful. 
Financial remuneration snould be provided. The purpose of 
the placement is to enable the learner to evaluate his o\m 
perforhiance, therefore the emphasis should be on accuracy 
as opposed to speed. 

0 iyi-ciLai;o activitieij in aoniuination uitn neav'j o}i-carn;:uo 
u^ovK expiirience cmd uome ujf-aampus , community -bailed 
i^'OPK experience — This type of placement provides for the 
introduction of new v/ork environments and situations for 
the learner. A stiauiliziug environment is still considered 
critical to adjustment in this type of program, however. 
The in-class experiences are used to strengthen the student's 
def icienc-'cs in selected areas, and to help him maintain 
tiie basic skills he previously developed. Kmpliasis in the 
on-campus work experience should be placed on application 
of academic skills. 

• In-cla^ts i)itn fialf-days off-carr.rui:! ucrk experience — 
Here again, a move toward greater independence and respon- 
sibility is evident. Tiie learner should be closely super- 
vised and shifted from one training station to another to 
acquaint iiim with a variety of occupational experiences. 
At this sta[;e it becomes critical that the responsibili t i,e'^ 
of the supervisor and teaciier-coordinator becoi^e clearly 
delineated. Training plans and agi- inents such as one 
presented in Form VE.A.A on tne follov;ing page should be 
developed. liecords of performance and evaluation snould 
also be maintained by both tiie coordinator and employer. 

[ Iw.JVUrX'i;' .7/1 Ta^IilAL : Tra i -i i nq A^jrc err:en t wid 
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Total off-aampuo u)ovk experience — liy the time the learner 
has progressed to tuis stage he has systematically worked 
out and overcome any major weaknesses which might impede 
his success in occupational, social, personal or self- 
sufficiency functioning. It is the coordinator's responsi- 
bility to see tliat the learner is placed in a permanent 
position when he reaches this level. Vocational rehabili- 
tation can also provide assistance in the placement process, 

FolloU'UP — When a learner is placed in a permanent 
position, it should be noted tiiat a considerable investment 
has been made by the public scliool, as well as the supportive 
service agency(s). To insure that this investment is not 
lost, rej^ular and systematic follo\/-ups snould be made for 
at least tiiree years. These assessments should examine the 
job performance of the individual, as well as his development 
of indcpendeni living skills and level of social integration. 
If the responses of either the individual or the employer 
indicate a problem or potential problem, efforts must be 
initiated to provide whatever remedial or rehabilitative 
services are necessary. 

JLnservice Experience VII. 2 in I-iodule 7 outlines a process 
and provides a series of suf^gestions for conducting follow- 
up surveys. 
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TRAINING AGREEMENT AND PLAN 



Form VI, 4 , 4 



Pi. Mu-Sl30"lZ(2, Ar.i- U i'trih { 3'"(2.'"feO :;o. "^^j^^ l%- T4»fe| 

illr.h rio'-jool _ ^Hjutsxy^ r.^.x p 



Tfif.il b'Mir.s per fJ r/ ^ 



rxpoctf'd Co-^ ploi ion D.ilo ^"^IS 

J)ci)lv nclicdule I '«&0 "S*'&O p«m. 

Mnxlnu'n hour-; pf r \;.'M.'i 20 



C'our'o 



C^ouOi^ CU^^juy^ 

ty ^W>tUs.W^JULjt /'.i-tM vf 



Coui;i"/s' rvl 
J'U' J ri tod Ccnii'rj* 



m90 OJW>tMa Qj^y^ 



I none 



Joi; At. I i V: ili \: 



I'c 1 rA t' A Tn:- 1 rwcl I ri: ■] rlnl.'f: 



m. !:o. 

cTs-oi 
ctS - 10 



cTS- oS 

CTS - C><0 
cTS-Ofc 




Form VI. 4. 3 

OCCUPATION.VL TRAINING STATION ANALYSIS^ Reproduotvon Maeter 



Job 



ESSENTIAL PERSONAL 
CILARACTERISTICS 



SOCIAL SKILLS 

L 


1. SELF-EXPRESSIOiJ— cor.iinunicate, 
a'sk for tissi stdiice . ouejtioii 








2. SUCIAuILITY-- interact vvi tn uliiur 
liDul ovueii or Duulic 








J. vjUKK IiJUtl*l:iibLiJCE--t/ork vniiiour 
supervision or quiuancu 








4. APPLAI{Ai<CL--clednl inoss, goou 

fnunneri snis , nedtness in appaardrice 








J. TEAHuUi<K— perform in close co- 
ordiridtion witii other jobs ' 








'O 

uZ 


1. PACt--i;erfon.i at a consistent 
rate cf spued 








Z. aTTENUA.^Cl— ue reliaule in at- 
tendance and punctuality 








J. SIiiULTMijLlTY--perfon;i several 

aCLlVILIUS at near baillc Clmc 








4. TIMING — perforin tiitcu, sc/ieduled 
activities; be aware of tinie 








—1 
—1 

-J 

Li- 

LU 
C« 


1. ACCUkACy--perfon.i ivitnin v/eVi- 
ucTincu LUieraficeb 








Z. UhXTERITY--make fine manipula- 
tions, cooruiriated movement 








3. CliUICES--select amonq alcerna- 
tives, make decisions 








^. UI RECTION— ful 1 ow procedures , 
instructions or directions 








Li. iIEiiLiRY— remember locations, pro- 
cedures, nomenclatures, etc. 








u. CAUTION~use care in activities 
v/nich pose personal Jiazaru 










1. REPtTITIVEIihSS— Hdve tolerdnce for 
monotony or repetition 








Lui 


2. PEf:SEVLRMUCE--perform continuously, 
over normdl ,'eriods 








TOL 


3. STAMi;jA~nave priysical stamina, 
strenqtn, resist fdtique 









Location: 
Supers/isor : 
Address : 



'Adapted from; i'eterson, R.O. and Jones, E.M. Guide to Jobs for the 

Mentally Retarded , i/ashington, D.C.: American Institutes for 

^^esearcii, 1^64. 
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TRAINING AGREEMENT AND PLAN Rgproduation ItaaU, 

.'. ';'.:*? ,•:•;*// Jr..' i 

\.Ci\rf\i r: ^ kiUUv. a 21p_ 

Phr.iif Aj'.f }\Jrrh H.tti: ^S.S. .':o. 

VAr\\ i;cl;ool Sex 

Dote Fr, 'loviT-^nt I- ••'.Irs ^I'.xpc ctcjtl Corj^lr-tii'n Dntr* \ 

Startiu;' i.ic of \\y nnllv r.clinlijlc i 



M or F 



T(»t;il I'ouv*^ P'. r ir.iv ^Inx'iuim liotii s per m\'*A\ 



Occiip.nr loii.-il /ns fru^'tor ' Courr.o 

Spcclu] Srrvi ( Of. Instructor Cn'.irf;o/r.:rv1 cn 

Tonclic»r-C:o"^r<'.ti';it or ■ llel.itei^ Coui.ii: 



Kn;>loy..v Addrors Thono 

City S'lpLr'-v'snr 

Job Tlrlr: 



HcJalcd ln;jtri:ctiOMnl Kodiilec ID, IJo, 



Ro«;p. nsIMli ric: of ?\2 rc ici p.'» : i r.^. PaTLic.-^ 

A , T".-. '•;<:■' rJ.- i d-^ ! i' ^ • : *-? > v-w : .'^ p ♦ "/ ro 'n'---''rr of r. ^ f ' •*. r ? r- r-rr a>:-i t /" . ' r. c hool, 

/?. rr:-ylojrr fir.oir r the rrrr^crri: ^ li t;^ cf r rfr-{c:'.Ky t':c ir^? t':c bror.dcr.i oxvcy^CKcc -Jn kcryir,.^- 

fit': f'("t" nci-L -r' t 'r.-^, 

r. Thr r • » ■rf v^-ticr I'l'ZZ ti : ' ' ,? ? fo r / n - rf? ' r m 1 nu^tr^? {'W-tr" ri-'ci, cCKcr, dir. tier., and o dvi Forvj ocr-.^icr to 



Slpant!uf- of J '^r'onr. Appr. v'n;: T^ils rro;:r.>?T: 
T.oarncr 




C 



irn/ii'irc) Krr>loycL 
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Seif-Check Evaluation 



Inservice Experience VI. 4: Planning and Coordinating Work Experience Programs 

Directions: ' Onoe you have compiled an Occupational Training Station Analysis 
(Form VI. 4. 3) and Training Agreement and Plan (Form VI. 4, 4) for a special 
needs learner^ it is appropriate to evaluate your progress in the inservice 
experience. Rate your completed forms against each of the criteria listed 
below. After you have completed the evaluation^ modify your completed forms 
as suggested by the results of the evaluation. 



Occupational Training Station Analysis 
1. Job title clearly identified? 



2. Ratings provided for each of the 18 characteristi 



3. Location/address of the training station listed? 



4. Supervisor providing the analysis information 
identified? 



^yes ^no 

cs? ^yes ^no 

yes ^no 



yes no 



Training Agreement and Plan 

1. All descriptive information provided on learner? yes 



5. Necessary approval signatures obtained? yes 



no 



2. All appropriate members of the in-school coopera- 
tive instructional team identified? ^yes no 

3. Descriptive information on the training site 

provided? ^yes ^no 

4. Prospective job activities and related instruc- 
tional modules listed? yes no 



no 



Comments : 



Suggestions for Modification of the Occupational Training Station Analysis; 
Su?;gestior- Pnr Modification of the Training Agreement and Plan: 
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Resource Bibliography ^ 

The following are specific references which can be reviewed for each 
of the inservice experiences in this module. These references will offer 
additional ideas, suggestions, and guidelines. 

Inservice Experience VI. 1: Analyzing Instructional Materials 

Smith, R. M. Clinical Teaching: Methods of Instruction for the Mentally 
Retarded. New York: McGraw-nill, 19 74. 

Ueisman, L. et al . A handbook for Developing Vocational Programs and 
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Retarded. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1974. 

■Wallace, G. , and Kauffman, J. M. Teaching Children with Learning Problems. 
Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company, 1973. 



Inservice Experience VI. 3: Modifying the Learning Environment 

Szoke, C. 0. and Vest, S. To Serve Those Who are Handicapped . Springfield: 
Division of Adult, Vocational, and Technical Education, Illinois Office 
■ . of Education, 1976. 

Yuker, H. E. et al. Educational and School Equipment for Physically 

Disabled Students , Human Resources' Study Ho. 9. Albertson, Hew York: 
Human Resources Center, 1967. 

Inservice Experience VI. 4: Plmning and Coordinating Work Experience Programs 

Baxter, J. "Labor Laws and Their Application to Special Education-Vocational 
Rehabilitation l/ork Study Program." Lansing: Michigan Department of 
Education, 1971. 
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Kimbroii, G.y and Vineyard, ii. Strategies for Implementing Work Experi- 

ence Pro^;ranis > iiloomington , Illinois: UcKnight Publishing Company, 



Mason, R. E., and Haines, l\ G. Cooperative Occupational Education, 
Danville, Illinois: Interstate Printers and Publishers, 1972. 
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and-Study Programs for ilandicapped Children in Colorado > Denver: 
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MODULE 7: 

EVALUATION OF LEARNER PROGRESS 



Assessment and evaluation of the educational progress that special neec 
learners are making throughout a program is of vital importance. Con- 
tinuous monitoring and assessment provides information which is useful 
for: (1) refining the learner's program, (2) describing to employers, 
parents, and others the learner's occupational competencies, and (3) 
revising programs to better meet the needs of future special needs learners. 
Module 7 describes the final component in the assessment and evaluation 
system for individual learners which is proposed in this series of modules. 
Module 1 describes the assessment considerations to be made prior to in- 
instructional planning. Module 5, the second component, describes a format 
for monitoring progress during instruction. This module presents two 
inservice experiences. The first experience describes the development of 
a performance profile for the learner. The second experience presents a 
process and format for conducting follow-up surveys of special needs 
learners who have left or completed instructional programs. 
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Overview 



Evaluation of learner progress is an extremely critical aspect of 
the process of developing and implementing instruction. It occurs during 
both the development and implementation of instructional plans. It also 
occurs after the instruction has been delivered when the focus is on 
assessing which occupational competencies the learner has attained, and 
how well they have been attained by them. This latter context for evalua- 
tion will be the major focus of this module. 

Information regarding the progress made by special needs learners 
during the instructional program can essentially be used for two purposes: 

1. To determine what specific performance competencies 
the participating learners have obtained. 

2. To determine what improvements can be made in the 
instructional planning^ implementation, and evalua- 
tion process. 

There are four audiences which will be concerned with evaluative infor- 
mation on learner progress. These audiences include: (1) prospective 
employers, (2) parents, (3) future teachers, couns- :)rs, or work experience 
coordinators, and (A) the instructional personnel who are responsible for 
the current instructional activities. 

Each of these four groups are usually interested in different types 
of evaluative information. Employers, for instance, are interested in 
what occupational/job competencies the learner has attained. Subsequent 
teachers are probably more interested in knowing what basic skills are in 
need of additional remediation^ . The information needs of each of the 
audiences is extremely broad. The challenge in designing and implementing 
a system for evaluating learner progress is to come up with a system which 
fulfills as many of the diverse information needs as possible, and yet is 
simple and efficient for teachers to use. 
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An KyaluaCion System 

An oporaCional and CuncUionnl .sysCem for planning and developing 
insccuccion must include an evaluacion componenc or subsystem. Throup.houC 
this series of seven inservice modules an evaluation system is outlined. 
As nottd earlier, flodule 1 involves evaluation of the special needs 
Learner's specific educational needs. Once identified, these needs form a 
basis for the individual instructional plan. Module 5, which outlines several 
processes involved in the development of the instructional plan, includes 
a dis^ucssion of a format and procedure for monitorinc learner proaress in 
the attainment of occupational competencies and basic skills. Module 7 will 
outline several specific evaluation considerations to be made during and 
following instruction. 

The purpose of the evaluation system is '.hreefold: (1) to compile 
pertinent and relevant data describin,^ the educational progress of learners 
at various stages of their program, (2) to utilize the data to improve the 
instructional and supportive services provided to individual learners, 
and (3) to improve instructional and supportive services for future learners. 

Key Evaluatio n Questions and Data Collection . The heart of the evalua- 
tion system are the key questions it addresses. Data regarding each of 
the questions are collected at various points in the instructional develop- 
ment system. It may be helpful to refer to the introductory section of this 
nuidc which describes how the seven modules are used in an Instructional 
Development System (page 4). This will assist you in identifying the 

points at which evaluation/assessment data are collected. 

The key questions and data collection points (which modules and 
insorvice experiences) for the evaluation system are identified on the 
following page. 2 92 
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Ki^y Question 



Data Collection Point 



l/hat level of occupational 
competency }:as the learner 
attained? 



What basic competencies 
(basic skills/concepts) 
has the learner attained? 



3. What occupational interests 
does the learner exhibit? 

4. l^Ihat revisions appear to be 
needed in the occupational 
program for special needs 
learners? 



Module J: Developing a Learner 
Analysis Profile 

Module 5: Developing Instructional 
Modu les 

Module 7: Developing a Learner 
Performance Profile 

Module 1: Developing a Learner 
Analysis Profile 

Module 5: Developing Instructional 
Modules 

Module 7: Developing a Learner 
Performance Profile 



Modu le I : 



Module 7: 



Developing a Learner 
Analysis Profile 



Developing a Learner 
Performance Profile 
Module 7: Conducting a Learner 
Follow-up Survey 



Performance Levels * A series of performance criteria/levels have 
been established to provide consistent interpretation of evaluation data 
throughout the system. Form VII 1,2 on page 307 identifies the specific 
performance levels which are commonly used throughout the evaluation system 
for recording the learner's level of progress before, during, and following 
instruction. In addition to checking pre-specified progress levels, instruc- 
tional personnel can add descriptive statements to further clarify or 
describe the learner's level of performance. 

Utilization of Evaluation Information . The progress data collected 
throughout the evaluation system are used in several ways. The information 
feedback loops in the Instructional Development System (page 4) flow 
from Module 7. To be effectively utilized, the data collected here are 
fed back to each of the instructional development functions for such 
purposes as: 
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m Defining learner profiles and prescriptions (Module 1) 



Revising instructional plans (Module 5) 



« Updating community resource inventories (Module 3) 



The progress and evaluation data collected here are also used to: 



• Convey the learner's level ot progress to employers, 
parents, counselors, future teachers, and other 
appropriate persons. 

• Suggest general modifications to the occupational 
program for special needs learners. 



Other uses of the information generated by the evaluation system are 
described fully in both of the inservice experiences in this module. 

Txvo inservice activities are included in this module to acquaint you 
v;ith two major areas of concern in evaluating learner progress. The f:rst 
activity focuses on developing a learner performance profile, and includes 
collecting and reporting progress data describing the learner's development 
of occupational competencies, and acquisition of basic skills during 
instruction. 

The second activity or inservice experience outlines a process for 
conducting a follow-up survey of special needs learners for the purpose 
of collecting information to be used for program modification and improve- 
ment . 



Mike is an 18 year old junior with a severe reading problem. He is 
currently enrolled in both agricultural mechanics and special education 
classes. Near the end of the first semester, Mike's special education 
teacher, Ms. Hoxie, and his agricultural mechanics teacher, Mr. Logan, met 
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on two consGcutive days to review and discuss Mike's achievements for the 
semester. They had been meeting informally every other week or so to 
evaluate his progress and plan instructional experiences. They felt it 
necessary at this point, however, to more closely assess what specific 
competencies Mike has attained and siiare this information with his parents, 
Ms. Letts who will be his co-op coordinator next semester, and other 
interested persons involved with Mike. 

As they discussed their intended progress evaluation, they saw two 
major purposes for it: 

1. They, as well as the other persons mentioned 
above, would have a more complete and accurate 
understanding of what occupational and basic 
skills Mike has attained. 

2. With this information, Mike's future teachers 
and other professionals having involvement 
with Mike can better address his learning 
problems and other special ne'eds. They also 
felt that by carefully assessing Mike's achieve- 
ment, they would discover areas of their instruc- 
tional programs and services that could be 
improved. This was especially important because 
they see the likelihood of greater numbers of 
special needs enrolling in agricultural mechanics 
in the future. 

As they began to discuss how they might approach evaluating Mike's 
performance, a number of logical steps began to appear. First, they were. 
c6ncerned that whatever instruments or techniques they might use be appro- 
priate for Mike. That is, they wanted to select or develop and use evalua- 
tion methods that assessed Mike's competencies accurately and reliably. 
Because of his reading comprehension problem, they agreed that many of the 
paper and pencil tests Mr. Logan uses with his non-handicapped students 
would not accurately reflect Mike's understanding of certain concepts 
learned this semester. The possibility of using a series of performance 
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Cust.!, verbal ident if icaCion quizzes. raCinc, scales, or uh.servatiun 
checklists in both the a,.rlcultural mechanics and special education class 
wna discussed and felt to bo more appropriate. 

Another concern Mr. Lo.-^an and Ms. 'Hoxie addressed in planning the 
assessment of Mike's progress was who might receive and use the results 
In addition to themselves. More specifically they were concerned with 
how the outcomes could be most effectively conveyed to Mihe's: 

1. Future teachers 

2. Parents 

3. Work experience supervisors 

4. Prospective employers 

5. Counselors 

In addition to these individuals, ti was anticipated that the results could 
be shared with the directors of the special education and occupational 
education programs, as well as the building principal and counselors and 
case workers from local agencies such as vocational rehabilitation, mental 
health, social services, and the employment service. 

After considerable discussion it was concluded that the results should 
reflect as accurately and explicitly as possible the level of competency 
attained by Mike in specific areas. The traditional letter grade system 
is not totally appropriate for this purpose because it doesn't describe 
Hike's accomplishments or abilities descriptively. After reviewing several 
possible formats for presenting progress assessment information, they 
decided that a one-page profile, which appeared in a recent journal article 
was appropriate. Although it's not exactly what they are looking for, 
they. feel it can be adapted and used. The Learner Performance Profile and 
how it was adapted and used by Mike's teachers is discussed in Inservice 
Experience Vm.l in this module. 

As Mike's teachers sat in the teacher's lounge and discussed evaluation, 
several otner high school teachers became interested and involved in the 
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discussion. One of the concerns expressed by the teachers suggests a need 
for follow-up information on the students, after they graduate. One 
business education teacher comments "One of the things I would like to 
know is where my students, including the special needs students from last 

year, are employed. If I knew more about the problem they encountered, 

■i 

1 could improve my course tremendously. 'Certainly, I get feedback from 
a few students who come back to visit, but it's not enough nor is it an 
accurate sample of all the students." 

As the conversation among the teachers continues, the principal enters 
the room. After listening awhile he suggests that those teachers interested 
in doing a follow-up of their last year's students, form a committee and 
conduct a follow-up survey. Two of the special education teachers indicate 
that they would like to have a number of their students from last year 
included, and offer to share their experiences from having previously done 
follow-up surveys. Procedures and considerations for conducting follow-up 
surveys of special needs learners are described in Inservice Experience 
VII. 2 of this module. 



Condition: Given the responsibility to initiate and develop career- 

oriented educational experiences for special needs learners 
upon completion of this module, the inservice participant 




will: 



■ Performance 

i Competencies : 1 . 



Collect, compile and report progress data on 
individual special needs learners in an appro- 
priate format. 



2. 



Conduct a follow-up survey of special needs learners 
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^^^^ ^^^ Experien ce Descriptio : • ) 

This module on evaluating lf?:;rner progress contains tV7o inservice 
experiences which are crucial to evaluation of both learner prop,ress and 
the instructional program. Each is described below in greater detail. 



Inservice Experience VII. I: 

DEVELOPING A LEARNER PERFORMANCE PROFILE 



This inservice experience will involve collecting, compiling, and 
reporting progress information in individual special needs learners. The 
development of a Learner Performance Profile is intended to graphically 
illustrate the attainment of occupational competencies and basic skills 
by the learner throughout instruction. The product of this experience is 
a profile which portrays both formative and summative progress data on a 
selected special needs learner(s) which will be useful information for 
prospective employers, parents, agcnc> personnel, counselors, and subsequent 
teachers. 



Inservice Experience VII. 2: 
CONDUCTING A LEARNER FOLLOW-UP SURVEY 



This inservice experience will take you through a process for con- 
ducting a follow-up survey of previous special needs program participants. 
In this experience the cooperative team of occupational and special 
educators will: (1) formulate major evaluation questions for the study, 

(2) design and develop or adapt an appropriate follow-up instrument, 

(3) administer the instrument, and (A) summarize and present the results. 
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Inservice Experience Selector 



Following consultation with the. ins 
decided to undertake and complete the In 
below for Module 7. 



Inservice Experience VIII. 1: 
Developing a Learner Per- 
formance Profile 

Inservice Experience VII. 2: 
Conducting a Learner 
Follow-up Survey 



irvice director, I (we) have 
ervice Experience(s) checked (/) 



Date: 



School: 



Inservice Director: 



Participant Mame(s) 
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INSERVTCE EXPERIENCE VII. 1 

DEVELOPING A LEARNER PERFORiIANCE PROFILE 

The purpose of evaluating learner progress is twofold: (1) to provide 
feedback to the instructor (s) which allows for verification of learner 
attainment of selected competencies, and (2) to assist the instructor (s) in 
diagnosing learning difficulties. The latter of these two purposes was 
introduced in Module 1: Learner Identification and Analysis. In Module 1 
emphasis was given to pre- or early instructional assessment for purposes of 
diagnosing learning problems. This module will focus on interim and post- 
instructional assessment for the purposes of verifying: (1) which 

occupational competencies and basic skills/concepts have been attained by 
the learner, (2) how well they have been attained. 

Guidelines and Suggestions 

A series of guidelines anc rest ions follow which will: (1) present 

an overview of a format for a. learner performance profile, and (2) discuss 
several techniques and special considerations for collecting learner progress 
data. 

1. One of the initial considerations when reporting evaluation 

results describing learner progress should be developing a format 
appropriate for the audience. Generally, there are several 
audiences for evaluation results on special needs learners. They 
include; 

*) Prospective employers 

cji Guidance counselors 

« Parents 

» Outside training agencies 
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• Special service agencies (e.g.. Vocational Rehabilitation 
Services) 

• Teachers and other instructional personnel currently work- 
ing with the student 

• Future teachers and educational personnel 

2. In recent years, profiles have emerged as a useful and functional 
method of reporting evaluative results for all learners. This 
trend has occurred primarily because the traditional grade reports 
have often failed to meet our informational needs. Employers, in 
particular, have asked for descriptive information on the indivi- 
dual's attained level of competency within the occupational program. 
Reporting that the learner is competent in operating a specific 
type of key punch machine tells an employer much more than simply 
reporting a grade of "C" in a data processing course. 

3. A sample Learner Performance Profile is presented on the following 
pages (Form VII. 1.1). You will note that this profile is divided 
into two parts: Part A: Occupational Competency Assessment and 
Part B: Basic Skill/Concept Assessment. Form VII. 1.2, which 
follows the profile form, is a cover sheet containing information 
describing the learner. It also provides interpretations for each 
of the progress levels mentioned in the form. The following items 
will discuss the various sections of the profile form and cover sheet 
and processes for using each. 

JRESOURCE MATERIALS: Learner Performance Profile:, Eorm_viI. 1, 2 

Profile Cover Sheets Form VII. 1.2^/ 

Learner Performance Profile 



1. In keeping with the theme of individualized programming and instruc- 
tion that is found throughout this series of modules, the Learner 
Performance Profile is considered an individual report card. The 
name of the individual is placed in the upper right corner of the 
form on both sides. 

2. As noted earlier. Part A of the profile focuses on assessment of 
specific occupational competencies. On the front side of the form 
there are spaces for occupational tasks to be evaluated. A task 
is the basic unit/instructional module which was discussed arid 
developed in Module 5. For each task unit, a descriptive task 
statement/title should be placed in the box on the left of the form. 
The task units listed for a special needs learner should be identical 
to the task units or modules developed for Mm in Module 5. 
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Fom it;.!.: 



LEARNER PERFORMANCE PROFILE 



P/iHI fi.: Occupational Cmetencu i^^mcmnt 



OCCUPATIONAL TASKS 



DESCRIPTIVE ASSESSMENTS 



DATE 



ta'/f /o.Y^r.^ /iMA/Ay //Af/r^l/ .2/-><,,y,S/ 



C/5 
OS VJ 

2o 

BASIC SKILLS/CONCEPTS ^ ^ 


T 

c 

H 


6 

c 
c 

H 

Ci 

Ik, 
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DESCRIPTIVE ASSESSMENTS 


DATE 
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Four different levels of learner progress are used in Part A of 
the profile. Detailed descriptions of each of these criterion 
levels are provided on the cover sheet of the profile. In 
assessing the level of learner progress on a given task, an "x" 
or check (/) is placed in the appropriate box and the date of the 
assessment (rating) is noted in the far right column. 

To the immediate right of the rating columns, three spaces are 
provided. These spaces are designed for the instructional team 
to use in describing the specific, operational level of performance 
attained by the learner. Ideally, special needs learners should 
be evaluated prior to the instruction (preassessment) , during 
(interim assessment), and at t. -i termination of instruction (post- 
assessment). As each level of progress is attained, specific 
descriptive criteria should be added for each rating. 

For instance, suppose /hat at the time of the first rating a 
learner is rated as ^'employab le" in a given task. Greater under- 
standing of what is meant by the ^'employable" rating is also 
needed. Under "Descriptive Assessments" the instructional team 
would provide a brief statement indicating that for the task of 
"typing business letters" the learner can already perform this 
task at "40 words/minute with less than 2 errors." This latter 
phrase would be needed to describe specifically what is meant by 
the rating of "employable." Similar descriptive assessments should 
be entered on the profile form whenever a rating is made. 

The back side of the profile (Part B) involves compiling assess- 
ment results on the learner's attainment of basic skills/concepts. 
Here the basic skills/concepts in which specific remediation or 
special instruction is given should be listed. Not all basic 
skill areas need to be listed--only those for which specific 
instruction was provided. 

The three levels of learner progress for Part B are identical to 
those identified on the instructional module form in Module 5. 
If, as the example suggests, the occupational instruction focused 
on stock handling, one of the basic skills taught by the special 
education teacher may have been "reading requisition forms" or 
"adding column totals". The learner's progress in each of these 
basic skills is assessed and rated periodically in a manner similar 
to that used in Part A. Check marks or dots can be placed in the 
appropriate boxes when certain levels of progress are achieved. Here 
again, brief descriptive assessment statements should also be provided. 

Reference to the Learner's Analysis Profile (developed in Nodule 1) 
should be made when Part B is being compiled. The Learner Analysis 
Profile outlined the learner's strengths and weaknesses in several 
basic skill/concept areas. Based on your team's current assessment 
of the learner's basic skill/concept attainment it may be necc-tssary 
to modify or update the Learner Analysis Profile, 
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ver Sheet 



The Learner's name, occupational goal, program, and school should 
be clearly identified for parents, employers, and others who will 
be referring to the profile. 

Spaces are also provided for identification of the learner's 
instructors. Occupational instructors, special/basic education 
instructors, work experience coordinators, or other members of the 
instructional team are to be listed here. You will recall that 
Module 2 involved the development of a Cooperative Instructional 
Arrangement for the special needs learner. This arrangement 
specified who the members of the instructional team were, and in 
what capacity they were v;orking with the learner. 

This cooperative instructional team should meet regularly to 
evaluate learner progress. Part A of the profile, which relates 
to the attainment of occupational competencies, is the primary 
responsibility of the occupational instructor or the work 
experience coordinator. While it is the occupational instructor 
or coordinator who appears to have the major responsibility for 
evaluation, it is important that the special education representa- 
tive be involved in discussing and analyzing the ratings for each 
occupational task. 

Similarly, the occupational instructor or work experience 
coordinator must be involved in the basic skill assessment (Part B) . 
Since many of the basic skills are demonstrated through the perfor- 
mance of the occupational tasks, the instructors from both areas 
must share a common responsibility in evaluating how well a learner 
has attained the basic skills needed for entry employment. 

4. Specific definitions for each of the progress levels are also provided 
on the cover sheet. This information is essential if the reader is to 
determine the level of performance actually attained by the learner. 
Different progress levels or definitions could readily be developed 
if these are found to be inappropriate. It is important to note, 
however, that these progress levels are also used on the instructional 
planning module described in Module 5. If changes are made in the 
progress level descriptors used here they should also be made on 
the instructional planning module. 
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/•bm VII. 1.?. 



A LEARNER PERFORMANCE PROFILE 

for 



n 



Occupational Goal; 
Cluster/Program: 



Instructors : 



School ; JL^. yK^yf^ 



T!}\e above-named student has demonstrated the occupational skills des^ 
cribed by the attached form. The criteria described below can be used to 
interpret the level of skill development attained by the student. 



Occupational Pcrfomance 



H 



O 

u 
o 



Introduced - the student /Iccjmer has become accuaintcd 
with the gcyieral task, ao veil ar, its function end/or 
purpose thorough previous experi-ences or inctrrACiioy^, 
Hovcvcr^ the leai'^ier has not yet be.iun to devolon or 
dnmcno irate anij significant, recorrnizable ccrrppetcnc;/ 
in performiyig the tai:k. 



[Hvolvcd - the 



s t u de Kt/ 1 ear>i e i 



ana/ov acxoy^strate 



nas ::p. :un to ae-Jc^cr 
yiinal cor^ctev^ac in rci^fcrniyig 
a fei? selected parts (subskills) of tr,e tack. 

Productive - trie student /learner has developed and/or 
dc^noKstrates a miniral level of cc^z^etcncc ^^ rev- 
fox'rrrinr, several parts (subskills) of ti:c task, 7'r,e 
student/lcaryxex' would be criv>loi:able in specialized, 
eyitru level occupations requiring only minimal 
skills. 



ERLC 



Employable - the student /learner has developed ancjcr 
demonstrates a level of conpeiency which would make 
him/her employable in a normal^ coripetitive work 
setting^ 

Ijasic r>kills/Cnnccpts Conlriit 

Introduced - th^'. studeyit/lcaryier has become acquainted 
with tne basic skill or coyicept through previous 
experience and/or iyistruczioyi. 

Developiyig - the studcnt/lear>\ev r,as dcm^onstruted some capacity 
to perform Oie basic skill, coui/or interpret and apply 
tJie basic soncept. 

Competent - the student /learner is carable of accurately a>:d 
repeatedly performing the basic skilly or intervretiyig ayxd 
appluiyin the basic .concept* 
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Fom VILLI 
Reproduction Master 



LEARNER PERFORMANCE PROFILE 



P/iPm h Occuvational Comtencv ksessmnt 



Learner: 



OCCUPATIONAL TASKS 



S u 
<o 

V IX 



i 



DESCRIPTIVE ASSESSMENTS 



DATE 



Fomm.Ll 
(2 of 2) 



?AI^ E: Basic Skill/Concevt f\ssessmnt 



Learner, 



t/5 

2 (Si 
S u 

< 0 

BASIC SKILLS/CONCEPTS ^ ^ 
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DESCMPTIVE /iSESSIENTS 
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Form VII. 2. 2 

Rf*prnd tirf j^ on Mawter 



A LEARNER PERFORMANCE PROFILE 
for 



Occupational Goal: Instructors: — _ _ 

Cluster/Program: . 

School: "' ■ 

The above-named student has demonstrated the occupational skills der^ 
cribed by the attached form. The criteria descHbed below can be used to 
interpret the level of skill development attained by the student. 



H 

CO 

C 
U 



Occupational Performance 

Introduced - the student/learner has become acquainted 
with the general task^ as well as its function and/or 
purpose through previous experiences or instruction. 
However^ the learner has not yet benun to develop or 
demonstrate any significant^ recognizable competeyicy 
in performing the task. 

Involved - the student/learner haS' begun to develop 
and/or derr;onstrate minimal competence in performing 
a few selected parts (subskills) of the task. 

Productive - the student /learner has developed ay\d/or 
demonstrates a minimal level of conrcetence in per-- 
forming several parts (subskills) of the task. The 
student/learner would be em.ploijable in specialized^ 
entry level occupations requiring only minimal 
skills. 

Employable - the student/learner has developed and/or 
demonstrates a level of competency which would make 
him/her employable in a normal^ competitive work 
setting. 

Basic Skills /Concepts Content 



ERLC 



Introduced - the student /learner has become acquainted 
:With the basic skill or concept through previous 
experience and/or iyistruction. 

■Developing - the student/learner has demonstrated som.e capacity 
' "to perform the basic, skilly and/or interpret and apply 
the basic soncept. 

QQZTTpa.-tBn^t-^."^ . tftB. B^tude^r^/ le-^^^-r . is.-.- qodc^Z ^ p/f*. .qa c livc telu. a} id 

. repeatedly performing the basic skilly or interpreting a^id 
applying the basic concept. . 



Self-Check Evaluation 



Inservice Experience VII. 1: Developing a Learner Performance Profile 



Dzrecctons: Rate your completed Learner Performance Profile (Form VII 1 1) 
on each of the following items by circling the appropriate number in th^' 
tniye-poznt scale or by checking the appropriate blank. After completina 
tms evaluatton, you wtll want to adjust or modify your Learner Performance 
Prof tie accordtngly. All responses should be affirmative 



Learner identified: 



yes 



no 



2. Occupational program identified: 

^. School identified: yes 

4. Assessment done by one 
teacher 



yes 



no 



no 



5. Descriptive assessments 
for each rating not 
provided 

6. Descriptive assessments 
are vague 

7. Progress level ratings" 
appear to be inconsistent 
between tasks 



12 3 



12 3 



12 3 



Assessment done with input 
from all members of the 
cooperative instructional 
team 

Descriptive assessments 
included for all ratings 



Descriptive assessments are 
concise and specific 

Progress level ratings 
appear to be highly consis- 
tent between tasks 



8. Dates are provided for each descriptive assessment: 
Comments: 



_yes 



no 



Suggestions for Modification of Learner Performance Profile for this Learn 
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INSERVICE EXPERIENCE VII. 2 

CONDUCTING A LEARNER FOLLOW-UP SURVEY 

Follow-up services have been recognized for several years as a critical 
aspect of successful job placement for special needs learners. One aspect 
of providing follow-up services is the conducting of a formal follow-up 
survey. The basic purpose of such a survey is to determine what problems, 
if any, are encountered by special needs learners in their transition from 
school to work, and to utilize this information in modifying and improving 
instructional programs and services. Generally, this process leads to fewer 
difficulties and barriers for currently enrolled learners when they complete 
their school to work transition. 



Several steps need to be taken in designing and conducting a follow-up 
survey. The following guidelines and suggestions will map out steps for 
planning, instrument development, administration(s) , and compiling the 
results. Many of the suggested procedures outlined below are drawn from 
two publications of the Illinois Division of Adult, Vocational, and Technical 
Education's Locally-Directed Evaluation project. Some of the suggestions are 
pertinent to the design and conduct of a follow-up activity for all program 
graduates; however, many of the suggestions discuss unique aspects or special 
considerations to be made in following-up special needs learners. 
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Initially, the team of occupational and special education staff 
interested in the follov;-up activity have to be identified. The 
make-up of this team will, to some extent, also determine the 
scope of the survey as it is planned, 

A review of recent follow-up surveys done in your district will be 
helpful in determining what the current information needs are 
regarding follow-up surveys. It will also help to identify any 
existing instruments or procedures that have been used previously. 
A meeting with those personnel who may have conducted similar 
student surveys is helpful in recognizing potential problems 
and difficulties encountered in earlier surveys. 

Discuss and determine the anticipated outcomes of the survey. 
What major questions do you hope to be able to answer with the 
information collected in the survey? 

Determine the specific scope of the survey. V/ill you follow-up 
last year's learners or will you include graduates from the last 
five years? Will you include current students? Will you attempt 
to follow-up the dropouts also? Will you follow-up special needs 
learners from all occupational programs or just selected programs? 
Each of these are questions that have to be addressed regarding 
scope . 

Once the scope and general purposes of the survey are determined, 
the team should attempt to define the major evaluative questions 
that will guide the formulating of a follow-up instrument. This 
series of questions should attempt to focus on the general objec- 
tives of individual courses and instructors or supportive personnel, 
e.g., counselors or reading specialists. You may want to consider 
major evaluative questions such as the following, 

o What is the current status of previous special needs learners? 

o [low do the previous learners feel about the value and benefit 
of the supportive, special services they received? 

o [low do the previous learners perceive the value of the 
occupational education program(s) in terms of preparing 
them for the world of work? 

The next task involves selecting a method for conducting the survey 
(i.e., personal interview, telephone interview, or mail questionnaire). 
Each method has several advantages and disadvantages. Some of the 
considerations here should focus on the types of disabilities found 
in the population being followed-up. It is obviously impossible to 
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use a telephone follow-up with deaf individuals who rely on lip 
reading or signing for communication. Other considerations will 
be more involved and include such factors as: 

o size of the group to be followed up 

© financial resources available for printing, interviewing, 
postage, etc. 

e number of people involved in conducting the survey 

Developing an Instrument 



1. For each of the major evaluation questions defined earlier (Step 4), 
a series of more specific questions should be developed. The 
answers to these questions will answer the larger, major question. 
It is easiest for each member of the team to write questions on 
separate index cards, with each person working on a different 
major evaluative question. After these questions are reviewed and 
edited by the group, they then become the questions for the first 
draft of the instrument. 

JRESOURCE MATERIAL: Major Evaluation Question and Related Instru- 
ment Questions^ Form VII. 2.1/ 

2. In preparing the questions and directions for the instrument, 
several special considerations will have to be made due to the special 
nature of the respondent's style of communication. Form VII. 2.2 

on the following page identifies several unique considerations that 
might have to be made for respondents who have hearing, visual, 
motor, or other types of impairments. The suggestions are only the* 
major concerns. Others can be identified special educators, 
reading specialists, social workers, and other members of the team 
who are knowledgeable regarding what will facilitate or inhibit 
the former learners . 

3. Two types of directions are needed on any follow-up instrument. 
Overall directions are presented first in the instrument. This 
set of directions should emphasize the purpose of the survey and 
indicate the desired date by which it is to be returned. Additional 
directions should be included where there is a change in format. 
This will help the respondent to adapt to a new method of responding. 

/RESOURCE MATERIAL: Special Considerations inJDeveloping Follow-up 

Instruments^ Form VII. 2. 2] 



A 
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Form VII. 2.1 



MAJOR EVALUATION QUESTION RELATED 
INSTRUMENT QUESTIONS 

li/hat is the current status of previously-enrolled special 
needs learners (1971-76)? 

o Are you currently employed? 

o What is your present occupation? 

o How many times have you changed jobs since 
leaving school? 

o How many hours per week do you work? 

» l^at is your weekly salary before taxes? 
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Form VII. 2. 2 



SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS IN DEVELOPING FOLLOW-UP INSTRUMENTS 



— Preparing the directions. questlonB, or Items 

o Keep the vocabulary and language simple and cinclse 
o Keep the sentence length short 

o Attempt to use words/phrases that will not require 
finger spelling by Interpreters for the deaf 

o Test the readability level of the Instrument using 
an appropriate readability assessment formula 
(See Inaervlce Experience VI, J in Module 6) 

o Consider alternative forms for the Instrument » such 

as putting the questions on a cassette tape, brallllng 
the Instrument, large print, or translation of the 
Instrument to a native language. 



Selecting the rating or response format 
o Consider using nonverbal scales 




positive neutral negative 

o Use large response boxes for those who have difficulty 

with fine motor coordination 
o Consider using a tape recorded series of questions 
where students can stop the recorder and orally 
respond or by brallllng their response. 
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The insCrumGnC should be reviewed and pilot CesCed. It can be 
thoroughly field cesCed on sCudenCs in school. It should be 
reviewed for content by administrators, fellow faculty members 
and advisory committee members. ' 

A language analysis of the instrument should also be completed to 
be sure that it can be readily understood by special needs learners 
IE. for example, an interview instrument was being prepared for 
deaf students, it would be critical to use words that could be 
translated to sign language. 

Following these reviews and a pilot test, the appropriate revisions 
should be made. 

ThG revised instrument is then ready for reproduction in the 
appropriate quantity. If the ins rument is to be a mailed 
questionnaire, printing on colored paper will improve the 
response rate according to some recent research studies. 

As noted earlier, at least three different types of follow-uD 
surveys could be used: 

« Mail survey 

« Personal interview 

» Telephone interview 

Each has advantages and disadvantages. The mail survey typically ■ 
yields a very low return, partly because the forms are usually 
quite lengthy and require considerable time to complete. On the 
other hand, interview surveys are much more expensive to conduct 
because of the personnel and staff time required. Selecting the 
method of survey will depend upon the situation and resources 
available. Any of the above three types could be appropriate 
however. ' 

An example of a mail questionnaire and an interview guide are 
presented on the following pages. Both of these instruments were 
adopted from ones that have been used by local school personnel in 
following-up special needs learners. These example instruments 
can ho reviewed for: 

0 Example questions 
o Sequence of questions 
o Descriptive information 
<5 Format ideas 

/RESOURCE MATERIALS: Former Student Survey Questionnaire, Form Vll.2.3 

Former Student Interview Guide, Form VII. 2. 4/ 
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inisteving the Instrimentfs) 



1. The first task in this phase is to collect all of the names of 
former students who will be contacted. Many schools have this 
information available through counseling, placement, or student 
services offices. Some schools require students to fill out 
information cards prior to graduation that can be used in later 
follow-up surveys. 

If the mail survey method is used . . . 

2. Prepare the envelopes, using addresses that are reasonably 
current. 

3. Prepare a simple and brief cover letter describing the purpose 
of the survey, and using the signature of an individual who was 
involved with and respected by the special needs learner(s) of 
the district. An example cover letter is presented in Form 
VII. 2. 5. 

/RESOURCE MATERIAL: Sample Cover Letter for a Learner Follow-up 

Questionnaire^ Form VII. 2. y 

4. Code the instruments in order to determine who responds to the 
first mailing and who will receive follow-up letters. 

If the interview method is used ... 

5. Before finalizing a set of procedures for interviewing, it would 
be helpful to review the special considerations listed on Form 
VII. 2. 6 for administering follow-up studies to special needs groups 
These suggestions apply almost exclusively to using the interview 
method. 

/RESOURCE MATERIAL: Special Considerations in Administering 

Follow-up InstrtonentSj Form VII, 2, 6J 

6. Using the interview method will require developing an introductory 
statement to be used by the interviewer. The introduction should 
be warm, friendly, establish rapport, and convey the purpose of 
the interview. The basic purpose of the survey should be 
outlined (see Form VII. 2. 5). 

7. Those individuals who will do the interviewing will have to be: 
(1) trained in the general principles of interviewing, (2) 
oriented to specific features of the instrument, and (3) acquainted 
with the standard introductory statement mentioned in item 6. 
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Fom VII. 2. 3 



FORI^IER STUDENT SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 
Evaluation of Special Needs Services 



3. 
4. 



NAi'IH: 



Birthdate 



Sex 



ADDRESS: 



_City 



__Zip ^Phone 



Name of High School attended (circle one): Eisenhower Richards 
Please check your present status: 
^Part-time student/part-time employed 



^Employed full-time 
^Full-time student 



Armed Forces 



^Apprentice training 
_Housewif e 
^Unemployed, looking for work 



^Other, please describe; 



unemployed,, not looking for work 



5. If employed, describe the work you are presently doing: 



6. How long have you been employed? 

7. Please list any previous work: 

Employer 



Dates 



Which of the courses you took in high school were most helpful to 
present job? 





Why 


do you feel these courses 


were helpful? 


10. 


iNfhat 


part of your high school 


vocational program was of least value to you? 


LI. 


l/hy? 












tS — 
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Form VII. 2. 3 
(2 of 2) 



12. Check the services you received while you were a student at District 218, 
If you check a service, please rate its value to you by circling a number 
on the right. 



No 



Va 



Counseling 
Social worker 
Nurse 

Summer Math and Reading 
Interpreter 
Reading Lab 
Job counseling 



ue 



Some 
Value 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Very 
Valuable 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



13. After having taken the vocational courses I found that: 

a) I had the training necessary to get my job 

b) I had enough training to advance in my job 

c) My job is one that matches my ability 

d) I received enough information on how to fill 
out a job application 

e) I received enough information about how to 
prepare for an interview 



14. Did you graduate? 



yes 



no 



15. If no, what grade did you complete? 



yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 



10 



11 



no 
no 
no 
no 

no 



16. If you left school before graduation, what were your reasons? 



17. Do you need additional vocational training? yes no 

18. If yes, please describe the type of vocational training you need: 



(Adapted from Community H.S. District //218, Worth, Illinois 60482) 
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Form VII. 2. 4 



FORMER STUDENT INTERVIEW GUIDE 

Respohdent's Naine:_ 



1. What is the name of the place where you work? 



3. How many hours per week do you work? 

4. Do you feel that you do good work? Yes 1 

No 2 

Pretty good . . 3 

5. Is your work as good as other employees' work? Better .... 1 

Yes 2 

Not as good . . 3 

6. Does your boss like your work? Yes 1 

No 2 

Somewhat ... 3 

7a. Do you think ISD had enough vocational courses to 

choose from? Yes 1 

No 2 

7b. What other courses would you have liked that they 
did not offer at ISD? 



8. Did you have a chance to take courses at ISD that 

would help you in your job? Yes 1 

No 2 

9. Wliat did you like the most about ISD? Classes 1 

Counselors ...... 2 

Teachers 3 

On-the-job training . 4 

Other . 5 

(please specify) 

10a. Do you feel your ISD experience prepared you enough 
to go to junior college or some other job training 

school? Yes 1 

No 2 

■'10b-. wh"ae ' was lacking ? ' " 
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Form VII. 2. 4 
(2 of 2) 



11. Here is a rating scale. How would you rate the quality of the . SD 
vocational teachers ? 

Really good 1 

Good 2 

Okay 3 

Not too good A 

Bad 5 

12. l^at suggestions do you have improving the ISD program? 
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Form VI 1, 



SiillPLE COVER LETTER FOR A LEnRi^EU FOLLO\;-UP SURVEY QUESTIONUAIRE 



(school letterhead) 



Dear (first name) 

By taking a few minutes of your time you can provide valuable 
information which v/ill help us improve our vocational program. 

Your responses will not be shared with others, but will become 
a part of a summary. The comments you and other students malce 
will identify areas for improvement and change. 

Please complete the attached questionnaire and return it in the 
enclosed envelope. We are looking forward to hearing from you. 
Your assistance is greatly appreciated. 

Sincc-rely, 



I'hte: Similar introductory informatio?i should be conveyed if a 
telephone or personal interview is used for the follow-u 
suroey, 

(Adapted from Community ILS. District //21G, V/ortii, 111. 60A82) 
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Form VII, 2. 6 



SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS IN ADMINISTERING FOLLOVJ-UP INSTRUMENTS 



Have the questions presented orally so they ;can be 
simplified and clarified as needed t. 

r • 

Administer the survey instrument orally to individuals 
or small groups 

Use a total communication approach that includes lip 
reading, sigr^ingp and finger spelling when administering 
the instrument to a hearing impaired student 

Permit students to respond in a 'brailled or tape 
recorded format 

Use bilinguists in interpreting and orally presenting 
the follow-up questions for students who use English 
as a second language 
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8. As the completed questionnaires or interview forms are returned, 
they should be tabulated and noted as returned. 

9. Those who fail to respond to the mailed questionnaire by two 
weeks after the requested deadline should receive a follow-up 
reminder card and another instrument. The follow-up could also 
be conducted by telephone. 

Compiling and Utilizing the Resu lts 

1. Once an acceptable percent of the questionnaires or interview 
guides have been returned, the results can be tabulated. This 
tabulation work can be done by clerical workers, business educa- 
tion students, or, if all else fails, the members of the team. 
When large samples are involved (over 200) the computer can be 
efficiently utilized to summarize the data. 

2. The summary data can be presented in a variety of ways. The 
most effective reporting format is to outline the procedures 
and provide tallies of each of the individual questionnaire or 
interview items. Straight tallies, histograms, bar graphs, 
percentages, or averages could be used, 

3. The reporting format should be designed to provide for direct 
interpretation of the results. The results are of little value 
unless they are translated into program improvements. Form 
VII. 2. 7 presents a format for presenting summary information 

for each survey question. This example utilizes information from 
two sources: an employer survey and a parent survey. In order 
to be fully effective, the summary statistics for each question 
should be interpreted in the form of a conclusion(s) and a 
series of recommended actions to be initiated, 

JRESOURCE MATERIAL: Summary Information—Parent and Employer 

Follow-up Study y Form VII. 2. 7j 

4. Reporting format used will also depend a great deal upon the 
audience of the report. Prospective audiences for a follow-up 
study of .'special needs learners might include: 



o 


all special education staff 


o 


school board 




citizen or occupational advisory committees 


e 


regular instructional staff 


o 


parents 


I) 


students 


o 


counselors 


o 


all occupational education staff 
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As the results are tabulated and developed in the first draft 
of a report, recommendations should be solicited from a select 
group of readers. The instructional team should then synthesize 
their interpretations of the data with the initial reactions 
of a number of the reviewers. A set of recommendations should 
then be added to the report as a concluding section. The recom- 
mendations and suggested actions to follow should also outline 
who has the responsibility for implementing the recommendations. 

A follow-up survey and report will only result in program 
improvement if the team conducting the follow-up continues 
an active interest in seeing the recommendations 
implemented. Members of the team have to make themselves 
available to review and discuss the findings with school boards 
parents, school staff, and other groups that have an interest ' 
in the special needs program. 
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Fom nu,? 



Sm\m INFORMATION-PARENT AND EMPLOYER FOLLOW-UP STUDY 



Suney Question 



Summary Data 



1 



Conclusion 



Recoranended Action 



\0 



l-lhlch special services 
(from those received by 
the Above-named student) 
do you feel needs to be 
strengthened? 

a, remedial reading 



b, remedial math 



c, vocational counseling 



d, speech therapy 



e, social worker 



70°/ parents 
hit employers 



83Z parents 
%l employers 



227, parents 
83X employers 



8'/ parents 



2 



157, parents 



2 



f. bilingulsts/lnterpreters 5Z parents'* 



g. job placement 



367. parents 
121 employers 



Both parents and employers 
appear highly dlssatisflfid 
with the remedial math and 
reading programs 



En^loyers appear to be 
highly dissatisfied with 
counseling services 

Parents appear pleased with 
the services the district 
is providing in these areas 



Consider alternatives for improving 
and strengthening both programs 
Seek more specific information from 
selected parents and employers 
Hold administrative staff meeting to 
review both programs 
Devote one advisory committee meeting 
to discussion of improvements needed 

Interview selected employers to 
gather more specifics 



Continue to offer and expand these 
services in the future as needed 



Employers feel that this Assess current job placement services 

service needs strengthening, Interview selected employers to 

A substantial number of ascertain areas of needed Improvement 
parents agree, 



^Percentage of parents and/or employers who responded "yes". The total number responding to each question was 
different because all students did not receive all services while in school, 

ErJc^ parents were asked to respond to this item. ^ 



Self-Check Evaluation 



Inservice Experience VII. 2: Conducting a Learner Follox;-up Survey 

Directions:^ After having completed a Learner Follow-up Survey, please use 
the checklist helow to evaluate your activities. The results of this self- 
check evaluation will help you to see areas in which your procedures or 
report could be improved. All responses should be affirmative. 



1. Previous follow-up studies were examined: 

2. Major evaluation questions identified: 

3. Specific questions on instrument developed 
from major evaluation questions: 

4. Survey format (i.e., mail 12 3 
questionnaire or interview) 
inappropriate for the specific 

special needs population 

5. Cover letLcr/introductory 12 3 
statement is confusing 

unclear, and inappropriate 
for special needs learners 

6. Directions for completing 12 3 
the instrument are confusing 

unclear , and inappropriate 
for respondent or interviewer 

7. Questions/items are unclear 12 3 
and inappropriate for special 

needs learners 



yes 
yes 

yes 



no 



Survey format appropriate 
for the specific special 
needs population being 
surveyed 

Cover letter/introductory 
is clear, concise, and 
appropriate for special 
needs learners 

Directions for completing 
the instrument are clear, 
concise, and appropriate 
for respondent or interviewer 

Questions/items are appro- 
priate and clear 



8. The format for responding 
is inappropriate 



9. If a mail questionnaire was used, at 
least one follow-up was completed; 

10, Tentative recommendations v/ere solicited 
from selected decision-makers prior to 
development of the report: 

11. Report prepared and submitted to the 
appropriate decision-making groups, 

e.g., school board, advisory committee, etc. 



The format for responding 
is appropriate and 
functional 



yes 



yes 



yes 



no 



no 



no 
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12. Report contains detailed responses for 
each of the key questions identified 

when the survey was planned? yes no 

13. Report contains the following: 

Summary statistics for pertinent 

survey items yes no 



General and specific conclusions yes 



Recommended improvements or courses 
of action 



Comments ; 



Suggestions for modification of survey procedures: 



Suggestions for modification of survey format/content: 



no 



yes no 



Designation of responsibility for 
implementation of program improve- 
ments or courses of action yes no 
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